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Dedication, 


LOFTUS H. BLAND, ESQ., Q.C. AND M.P. 


Sir,—Not a love of fame, but an absolute veneration, 
causes me to dedicate this history to you, whose character is 
sincerely and deservedly appreciated. Your ancestors have 
been celebrated for their valour, their liberality, and their 
humanity. You are, Sir, an Anglo-Irishman more dear to 
our unlimited confidence than any one of the other honor- 
able members who represent our country, and who, perhaps, 
boast of their genuine Irish origin. You hold possession of 
extensive properties, and the deeds by which you hold pos- 
session are not stained by the blood of the proscribed. 

Sir, vanity does not possess nor influence me to such an 
extent that, I suppose, you will receive the least accession 
of honour by the dedication of this work to you. Your liter- 
ary assecutions, your estimable character, and, finally, your 
dignity, are far above any honour I can give ; nevertheless, 
gladlygwould I declare to the good and the great the many 
brilliant and endearing perfections of your life, with the 
ardent veneration so fully due to your person, and hereafter 
to your memory. 

Ishall not, Sir, longer endeavour to attract your attention ; 
I shall leave you to the exercise of those virtues which en- 
hance the esteem of all good men, and evidently adorn and 
elucidate your private and public life. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most respectful and 
Most obedient, humble servant, 
DANIEL O'BYRNE. 


Acuoony, TiMAHoEr, 
April, 1856. = 


A PREFATORY ADDRESS 


ro Tux 


RIGHT HONORABLE LORD DE TABLEY. 


Mr Lorp,—Writing the History of the Queen's County 
from the tim has been first inhabited may or may not be 
considered an interesting work. However, quité regardless 
of the opinion of many, I have endeavoured to state facts 
with as much truth as possible. It may be said, that I have 
written this work in order to please some one individual or 
party ; such I absolutely deny. 

My Lord, this work is likely to contain many imperfec- 
tions as to its literary construction; if so, they are solely my 
own, as I have not submitted the manuscript to the learned 
skill, or the fancy of any literary individual. 

Regarding the monuments of remote antiquity we have 
many strange traditions ; in giving them I am not disposed 
to affirm the truth of such, nor am I inclined to refute them. 
As to the sacred edifices erected by our illustrious ancestors, 
in my account of them, I have been as accurate as my re- 
searches enabled me. 

T hope your Lordship will not suppose that I have been pre- 

in favour of the princes and chieftains whose origin, 
valour, and actions I essay in historic form ; or, that I am 
influenced by bigotry or blind patriotism to tarnish the fame 
of those who destroyed the independence, and finally, the 
freedom of a people superior as to antiquity, royal origin 
and valour. 

My Lord, I am sorry that the limits of this history pre- 
vent me in giving eveh a free compendium of the history 
of your Lordship’s royal, magnanimous, and religious pro- 
genitors. 
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My Lord, pardon me for telling your Lordship, that the 
pomp, the arrogance, and the calumny of England can never 
efface from the pages of history the royalty, the valour, and 
the fame of your paternal ancestors. The celebrity of 
Cathaoir Mor, of Brandubh, and of Fiach Mac Hugh, will 
rest as a pale star over our Jand of sorrow, while that land 
retains its ancient name ; and the noble deeds of the faithful 
O'Byrnes, in general, will rest round it as so many satellites 
to augment its lustre. 


History, my Lord, is the life, the soul, and the light of 
illustrious men; consequentlysevery nobleman blessed by 
the valuable honour of splendid ancestry should pride in the 
range of his ancient glory, and wish to have the fame of bis 
fathers transmitted to posterity. 


My Lord, I shall be silent ;—1 shall leave you to your own 
noble ‘thoughts ;—I shall humbly and sincerely subscribe 
myself, 


Your Lordship’s 
Most respectful, most obedient, 
And most humble servant, 
DANIEL O'BYRNE. 
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CHAP. I. 
‘A DESCRIPTION OF THE COUNTY? 


"The Queen’s County is an inland county in the province of Leinster ; 
bounded on the north by the King’s County; on the east by Kildare 
and Carlow ; on the south by Kilkenny ; and on the west by Tipperary 
and part of the King’s County. 

Its pepest length. N. and 8, is 38 miles; and its greatest breadth 
B, and W. is 37 miles ; comprising an area of 664 square miles or 
424,854 acres, of which $42,422 are arable, 69,289 uncultivated, 
11,680 in tation, 6,117 in towns, and 896 under water. 

Tt extends from 52° 46’ to 53° 10¢ (N. Lat.), and from 6° 56¢ to 
7° 48’ (W. Lat.), and comprises an area of 396,810 statnte acres, ac- 
cording to the Ordnance Survey, of which $35,838 are cultivated land, 
and 60,972 are unprofitable bog and mountain. 

‘The eusface is generally flat, rising in the N.W. into the Slieve (Sliabh) 
Bloom mountains, whose summit, Arderen, is 1,734 feet above the sea. 
‘Phe subsoil is for the most part limestone, In the south is a large and 
rich field of coal. ‘The soil is generally fertile except in the moun- 
tainous districts. 

‘The Barrow has its source in the Slieve Bloom mountains; the Nore 
runs throngh the county: the small lake, Annagh, is in the north. 
‘The Grand Canal, passing by Portarlington, terminates at Mountmellick 
and the Great Southern and Western Railway crosses the county from 
N.£. to S.W., having stations at Portarlington, Maryborough, Mount~ 
rath, and Borris in Cae F 

‘The county is divided into eight es et ari Cullenagh, 
Maryborough East, Maryborough West, Portuahinch, Slievevangy, 
Stradbally, ‘Timehinch, and Upper-woods. 

‘The chief towns are Maryborough, Mountmellick, Mountrath, Abbey- 
leix, Stradbally and Ballinakill. This county returns three members to 
Parliament, two for the county and one for the borough of Portarlington. 
The present county members are Sir Charles Coote, Barts, of Ballyfin, 
and Atjchael Dang of Ballymenus, Esq." 

‘The county is in the Home Circuit; its prison is in Maryborough, 
where the assizes are held. The county is within the military district 
of Dublin, and there isa barrack station in Maryborongh, and a. stail 
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of the county militia stationed at Mountrath, Withal, the county is 
chiefly in the diocess of Leighlin and Ossory, with portions in tlogs 
of Kildare, Killaloe, Dublin and Glendalough. 

In former ages an iton-mnine was worked extensively in this county, 
as the mine-pits in several parts of it evidently prove. "Near Mountraih 
a metal and iron fonndry was worked with great success; but the de- 
struction of the Trish woods caused a scarcity of charcoal ; consequently 
the iron or metal mines were not wrought. In Dysart. an iron-mine 
has been discovered. A glass-foundry was formerly established near 
Ballinakill. This county is remarkable for having small narrow hills 
called “escars.” Tt appears that these escurs” were formed by the 
violence of the deluge. ‘The different. strata in these hills evince the 
clfect of deep and powerful waters ; and, whats very convincing, under 
tthe bottom stratum of one of these “escars” near the Dun of Clopook, 
the surface of the plain visibly lies under the * escar”. 

Th former ages this county was a désert: Ih the neighibourtiood of” 
SEGAL Acta, fes"undl yew trees cteound lying a few fet core 
the surface, some of the roots adhering to the trunks, and others re- 
maining in their original position so far as the trunks having been 
burnt off, and the charred cinder adhering in all its freshness to both 
trunk and root: large trunks and roots of trees are also perceptible in 
the lake, with the timber sound and remarkably tough. We find, nc- 
cotding to Keating, that Magh Reidchiodh or Maglt Riada, now Leix 
was a wilderness A.M. 2746, and that Jrial, the son of Heremon, who 
was a learned prince, caused about 274 acres of the descrt th be cut 
down and cleared out for tillage and pasturage ; and it appears that the 
succeeding Leinster kings, age afler age, caused different parts of Leix 
to be cleated; consequently, the orginal name of Leix was Magh Ria 
or Mogh Riada, the Plain of the King. About 300 years ago the re- 
mains of the desert of Leix was to be found between Graigue-na- 
Siuttan and the Dun of Cloch-an-phuca, now vulgarly called Clopook 
as also are the lands of Lug-an-chorruinn. sare isi 

is county was the favorite huntin ish militi 

manded by Fionn Mac Cumbaill. This Sri comondet naeat 
legions, each containing 3000 men, making 21,000 for each of the five 
provinces, or about 100,000 fighting men in ‘the time of war for the 
entire kingdom. Fionn'was a descendant of the Heremonian kings of 
Leinster. He had a strong residence on the hill ealled Tulach Ma 
Comhaill, and also a fortress on the hill of Allen. This famous military 
force dressed their meat after a very peculiar manner. Neat atreane 
gud rivers they dag, round its in shoeehs nd aot these pate thay 
great fires into, which they threw a great number ; 

whew the stones were réichot. they” bound upther nent an celts et 
Beret os lente Lanne 
layer ual the Ag “ ‘llat wa aula eantinned layer after 
dewiee stewed, on which the re I is state the meat became sod- 
ed, y took it up, Iaid it on the grassy surface, 
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and began their meal. In many parts of the county the pits are still 
to be found. Ihave examined some of them, and found stones and 
burnt earth in them all. 


CHAP. IL. 
‘THE ABORIGINES OF THE COUNTY. 


‘The first inhabitants of this county were the Partholanians, Neme- 
dians, Fomorians, Virdhomhnains, Firbolgs, and llians, Those 
people were celal all tribes; they came into in or about 
the age Inachus and Ogyges came into Greceo, and they lived, as all 
other colonists in other nations in remote lived, in caves and dens. 
Mr. Mooney says :—‘In those ages men dwelt in caverns. Men first 
burrowed habitations in hills and rising slopes. These were the prim- 
eval houses of the great. The caves and caverns were therefore cut 
out before the pyramids were begun. ‘The caves of Egypt, India, 
Greece and Ireland are nearly of equal age. ‘There are no marks upon 
the face of Ireland so ancient and so deservedly venerable as her nu-~ 
merous caves and excavations.” 

The Partholanians came from Scythia near the Euxine sea. The 
‘Nemedians were Celto-Scythians, and came from the country near the 
Euxine. The Fomorians, Firdomhnans, and Pingallians, were African 
pirates of the race of Ham, The Firbolgs were Scythians and came 
from Greece. These tribes numbered 9000, and by their incessant 
broils they diminished in number, and finally completed their own de- 
struction in a battle at the hill of Howth, after they were in Ircland 
thirty years, Some time after this dreadful battle, allegorically accounted 
by the ancient Irish poets a plague, the Belge or Belgians arrived in this 
island. ‘They came from Britain and were of German extraction ; their 
progeitors were originally Celts, the descendants of Gomer the son of 

jouh. ‘They first passed out of Germany into Gaul; and, from a place 
in Gaul beyond the Seine called Belgic, into Britain; consequently, 
they got the name of Belgians. About thirty-eight years after the ar 
rival of the Belgians the Tuatha De Dananns landed and took possession 
of the country, which event came to pass about thirty-two years after 
Moses conducted the Israelites out of Egypt. The Dananns were a 
refined people, and must have had a considerable knowledge of archi- 
tecture; having been wanderers in Greece we must aye they ob- 
served the works of Inachus in Argar ; of Cecrops the Bgyptian, their 
country-man in Athens; of Lelex in Lacedaemon, and of Cadmus in 
Thebes. . ‘They were an Bgyptian people, notwithstanding the fanciful 
opinions of Irish historians, So many monuments of their skill aud 
ingenuity remain in the island, I née’ Abdel on: tho; eihjoct ony 
further, 
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About 195 years after the landing of the Dananns, the Milesians 
came and subjugated this kingdom, This event came to pass about 
twelve years before the city of ‘Tyre was built by the Sidonians, and 
about seventeen years after the Argonautic expedition. The Milesians 
were a Scytho-Celtio colony and came from near the Euxine sea, on the 
borders of Hurope and Asia. They settled in Spain in a very remote 

, and became connected with the Celtibenians and Phenicians, after 
they Ianded in this island they divided into three great tribes, namely, 
the Heremonians, Heberians, and Trians, descendants of three bro- 
thers, Heremon, Heber, and Ir., the sons of Milesius king of Spain, 

‘The Milesians as their primitively Seytho-Celtic fathers, wandered in 
Speer are er tarecacnverd wellinediwhish. were: corstfacied with 
the boughs of trees, and covered by long grass or rushes. It is true, 
they built raths; and that their kings and chieftains dwelt in them, 
while their people resided on the rath fields. We have sufficient evi- 
dence in history to support this statement. Keating, the father of 

Trish history, gives us the names of many of the raths, and the names 
of the persons who erected them and after whom they were called. 
But the shuffling Ledwich and some others as prejudicial, must have 
them all of Danish origin, solely in order to rob Ireland of her antiquity. 

‘The formalities of divine worship observed by the Partholanians and 
their contemporaries, were in fact simple, when compared to rituals ob- 
served by other tribes in after ages. Their mode of adoration was 
solely directed to the divinity of the sun, and their simple offerings 
were the fruits of the earth. ‘The idolatry of the Belgians was more 
corrupt, as it is supposed, they had their circular works and altar 
stones. 

‘The rituals observed by the Danans were directly intended for the 
great Creator ; they believed that the sun was the most noble creation 
of God’s works, and that his throne was placed therein; they prayed 
before the sun and venerated fire as the representative of the sun aud 
of God's purity. 

Of all the forms of divine worship observed by the different colonies 
or tribes in Ireland, that established by the Milesians was the most 

luted in principle, and wild in its formalities. ‘They camo into 

land at the time Europe was receiving the corruptions of paganisin, 
and when the worship of Jupiter was beginning to supersede 
primitive and simple idolatry. ‘The Milesians worshipped in circular 
spaces their god Grian the Belor Beal of the orientals. ‘The Croin- 
Jeae or altar-stoue within each space was a representative of Grian; 
‘the small stones which were under, and pl upright within each 
circle represented the signs of the zodiac, 

‘Tho Pagan Druidism of Ireland continued 1700 years; and it ap- 
Pears that it was more pure than any other in Earope ; and it is nearly 
quite evident that the refined information which the Irish Druids pos- 

sessed, was given to them by the Danans, who were learned in the 
literature of i hence, the Irish Druids were acquainted with let- 
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y: 
™ Bt. Patrick, in his Confessions, tells us the Irish worshipped, “idola et 
immonds,” that is unclean idols, Thi altogether, doesnot prove that 


the Irish worshipped a number of gods; as the stones to which they 
attributed divine power, perhaps Ossian’s “massy stones of power,”” were 
many in this island, and thongh erected for the one and same purpose, 
might incorrectly be accounted idols, with the stones which represented 
the signs of the zodiac, 

In the Lives of St, Patrick, mention is made but once of idols ; and 
that only in three of them, which are the most intermixed with fables, 
The third Life has one idol called Cenverbhe, and made of gold and 
silver, King Laoghaire worshipped this idol. ‘The ‘Tripartite calls it, 
Cromeruach, and adds, that twelve smaller idols of brass were placed 
around it; the twelve brass figures were nothing more than the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, Jocelin, improperly, calls this stone of 
pores Ceaneraith ; or, head of all the go Harris suspects that the 

Jeancraith of Jocelin ought to be made ioth or head of the sun: 
notwithstanding these dilferent aeceptations the name Cenverbhe signi- 
fies the heap of the sun; literally meaning that the collection of stones 
was an altar dedicated to the sun. The sacred fire of Beal or Grian 
was lighted on the eve of May, at the chief temple of the Droids on 
the hill of Uisneach in the county of Westmeath, hence, that 
day is still named in the Irish language La Beal Zeine ; or the day of 
Beal’s fire. The worship of the moon was called Samhuin; and her 
sacred fire was lighted on’ the eve of the first day of November at 
Plachtgha in Meath, another ehiief seat of Druidism, situate at a place 
now called the Hill of Ward. 

Tt is very remarkable that the Milesians as the primitive Persians, 
Copannites, and Apostate Hebrews, worshipped on mountains and hills, 
that is, “high plices? without any covering and in the open air; yet 
always near to.an oak-wood or oak-tree, It is asserted, that some time 
before the — St. Patrick, the Irish, in the wilds of fancy, 


jects of veneration; such as deities presiding over 
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the winds, woods, wells, fountains, and rivers; nevertheless their ador- 
ation was principally directed towards the sun, ‘They held the oak 
and hawthorn in great. veneration, as the onk is of great durability so is 
the hawthorn or wath? which signifies ancient or durable, 'The haw- 
thorn leaves as those of the oak, represent the plurality of the gods the 
Irish worshipped. ‘The forked form of each leaf mystcally represented 
the different deities ; as the shamrock of three leaves on each stem, re- 
present the three divine persons in the One God of the Christians. 

‘The pagan Irish though believing in a plurality of gods acknowledged 
but one as a Supreme Being; this Being they supposed was represented 
by the stem and body of the leaf of the oak or hawthorn, and the fork 
cn the leaves represented the minor gods, When St. Patrick took up 
the shamrock and presented it as a representation of the unity of the 
three persons in one God, the act of so doing might have been suggest 
ed to him by the fact of the pagan polytheism, and the typical evince- 
ment regarding the leaves of the oak and hawthorn. 

As Druidism was celebrated in oak groves, the name Druid is 
supposed to be derived from the Irish Dair or Duir which signifies oak, 
as the Greek Drus and the Gaulish Deru signifies an oak. ‘The 
Paganism of the Milesians was superior to any other pagan ritual 
observed in Europe. ‘They never deified a mortal man or any other 
corruptible creature. ‘The reign of idolatry in Ireland was long and 
powerful; no less than 136 pagan Kings were supreme monarchs of 
the island; nine were of the Firbolg race ; nine of the ‘Tuatha De 
Danann, and the remaining 118 were Milesians from Ieremon to 

ie 

‘We must suppose the “ stones of power,” or Druidical altars in this 
county were destroyed by the early Christians, as we find in 
many places the remains of stone circles: one of these rude and ancient 
monuments is situate on the top of Coolrus-hill, in the parish of Bullyae 
dams Coolruschill is acorruption of the Irish name {: 
the hill of the elder-wood, or Ki 


Manger, solely because for ages a supernatural form like to an ass, has 
been seen during the hour of midnight moving about this monurent, 
To the south-east and near to this antiquity, many small rectangular 
cists formed of six flags and containing burned bones have been discos 


seen in the ‘afternoon, from time to time assing down from the 
Gromleac, and having arrived at, the field wherein the cits have bens 
dliscovered, invariably disappeared ; and, they equally assert, that 
funerals have been seen coming in different directions towards the 
Stone of Power, but never seen even for a moment at the monument. 


T 


It we should place any belief in these traditions, we must suppose 
that the dead, in remote ages, were burned on this altar and that 
their calcined bones were inclosed in cists south-east of it, Such 
supposition will in some measure account for the funerals coming and 
going from the Stone of Power, as usserted to have been seen. 


CHAP. III. 
BATHS, THR RESIDENCE OF THE ROYAL FRISH. 


Raths are very numerous, and have been the residence of the Milesian 
Kings, princes and chiefs. “The word Rath signifies a fort or fortress, 
and is commonly called Zios, which signifies a fortress or habitation. 
Some of these are composed of a single rampart, others have two, and 
some have treble ramparts. The usual area in the interior of these 
raths contains from about half a rood to half an acre, yet some exceed 
that measurement. These monuments are mostly situated on hills; 
there are at least $0,000 of them remaining in Treland, and it is sup- 
posed 15,000 have been levelled. ‘They are usually called Danish forts, 
and eas! a error never was established in history or tradition. 
Burdy, in his History, says:—* ‘These fortified enclosures were of dif- 
ferent dimensions, according to the dignity of the chieftain. Here the 
whole clan used, in cases of emergency, to shelter themselves from 
danger. They were also adapted for the accommodation of travellers ; 
and the Brelion laws required that they should not be too suddenly 
removed, lest these should be disappointed of their usual entertainment.” 
‘Thousands of these fortified enclosures are found in remote parts in the 
inferior of the county, where the Danes had no possessions, as these 
Pirates chiefly located in towns along the sea coasts. 

“The Trish entertain a belief that it is very una to level any 
of these monuments, or cut down any of their sacred hawthorns, as 
these monuments are supposed to be the habitations of enchanted beings 
called “good people” or fairies. In the writings of the Irish bards 
the Dananns are often mentioned as fairies, and in history and the tra- 
dition of the people, they are counted magicians. ‘This, inallits fulness, 
shows the Danans came from the east, as the system of fairyistn is of 
oriental origin ; the fairies being the same as the Peris of the Persians, 
and the ginu or genii of the Arabians. ‘The existence of such beings 
is denied by many who presume that they possess much better infor- 
mation than those who are inclined to ‘in the mysteries of Folk- 
lore. However, it must be admitted that magic had a powerful sway 

in remote ages ; we have the evidence of ‘history for this, and who w: 

deny the authority of the Scriptures Tepuding the ‘Egyptian magicians, 
the power of the witch of Endor, the incantations of those who 
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held communications with “familine spirits.” Perhaps we might not err 
by supposing the Dananns and Milesians are the enchanted inhabitants 
of the raths, as they have been a people celebrated for their skill and 
power in necromaney. ey, 

In this county are the remains of large fires which, in remote ages, 
were used by the Milesians. I have measured the remains of 
to of them, and they are no less than ten feet in diameter. ‘The re- 
mains are composed of ashes, oak charcoal, and small thin green stones 
burnt almost perfectly through. ‘The stones are so small that they, in 
general, would pass through a ring of an inch diameter, and so great is 
the quantity in each remain, that no less than from two to three feet 
deep of them rest on the surface. It is the opinion of some antiquaries 
that the Danes brewed their beer in these places, and made use of the 
fires for that purpose. This conjecture does not seem to be well grounded, 
as it eannot be tnderstood for what essential use the stoncs could be to 
the Danes in the act of brewing. It appears the fires were very great, 
and that they continued to a be ‘a considerable time, as the stones are 
nearly burnt perfectly, a process which must have required excessive 
heat to work so strong on green stones ; and, withal, we cannot learn 
by tradition or history that the Danes at any time inhabited these places, 
which were, about three hundred years ago woodlands. ; 

‘The fires were used in all probability, by the Irish militia in order 
to forge or cast their weapons of war. In remote ages coal mines were 
not worked, and it must be supposed the people who made use of the 
fires employed the stones in order to cause a more close, intense, and 
darsble hea, 20 2 to effect the work thoy eo much required. And it 
seems they carried on the work in places where water was at hand, 
aan element so necessary to complete their works. We have the testi- 
mony of history as to the remote age in which mines of silver, lead and 
iron, were discovered, and that in the reign of ‘Tighernmas, the seventh 
king who reigned after Heremon, these mines were worked and 
manufactured. 

_In many parts of this county urns of beautiful formation have been 
discovered. ‘The ancient Irish, it appears, were acquainted with the 
art of making earthenware. ‘The origin of interments in this mode is 
attributed to the Druids, who burned their dead and enclosed their 
bones in urns and cists. It does not appear that they, in very remote 
ages, had peculiar places for interment, as the urns and cists have been 
found in valleys, in plains, on hills and mountains. History tells us 
this form of burial continued for nearly 12,000 years, that is, from the 
landing of the Milesians, who had their Druids with them, until the 
reign of Eochaidh Airiv, who established the use of graves as more con- 
Yenient, and more conformable, to the respect due to the dead. 

It is the received opinion that inhumation or burial of the body was 
the original form of sepulture. The manner of burning the dead was 
ot known to the Hebrews, Persians, Bgyptians, of Carthaginians. 

Greeks were acquainted with the form of burning the dead in the 


time of the Trojan war ; yet it was only introdaced at Rome in the 
time of Sylla; but it had not long duration as it was superseded by 
burial in the fourth century. The Britons, previous to the Roman in- 
vasions, made use of the funeral ie ‘The Gauls observed the practioe 
of cremation in Cesar’s time, is obvious from the examination of 
our Tumuli that both kinds of burial were casual and exactly similar 
to the forms observed by the Romans, Gauls, Germans, and Britons. 

Four supulchral mounds, commonly called Moats, are in this county; 
one in Kellissian, one in Moate near Ballinakill, one in Ballyroan and 
one in Castletown, between Ballylinan and Arlass ; by discoveries made 
Sr eeeavaing at itt edleel fare ate eu RECA ad sesoals 
description of the interior of these four moats can be given. 
Moats when opened are found to contain funeral urns, remains of hu- 
man bones, military weapons, and other articles, which prove moats to 
have been places of sepulture for kings, chiefs, and warriors in pagan 
ages. ‘This form of burial was used by the Greeks, Gauls, Scythians, 
Scandinavians and Saxons. The stupendous earthen mound resem- 
bling a large hill raised to the memory of Alyaths, king of Lydia, 
about 600 years before Christ, is still to be seen in Asia Minor ; and 
in the Crimea remain some of the sepulchral mounds of the old Soy- 
thian kings. 5 

In this county are many pillar-stones that designate the fall and, 
interment of riighbyichifianed nevertheless, some are the memorials 
of covenants and resignations ;—On the Marquis of Lansdowne’s 
estate, isa hill called the Froghney-bill, and on this is  pillar-stone 
known by the uame of Cloughleeken. ‘This stone is nearly two miles 
from the Dun of Clopook, southwards, In Slat by the Wolf’s-hill 
road is another, The peasantry say the stones were erected by the 
Danes, 

It is a remarkable circumstance coinciding with the acts of the first 
settlers in Ireland, that, large stones were set up and called by the 
Irish, bothal, or house of god, which has the same signification of the 
Hebrew name Bethel or Gou’s house ; 2s Jacob so named the pillar-stone 
he set up, and poured oil on the top of it, being a memorial of God’s 
favour to him in that place. We read that Jacob erected apillar-stone 
on mount Gilead in order to perpetuate the covenant made between 
him and Laban. Also we read in the book of Joshua, that, that 
illustrious captain set up a pillar-stone as a memorial of his covenant 
with the people and a witness. ; 

The old pagan nations borrowed seyeral of their rites and symbols 
from the Jewish civil constitution. ‘The colonies of those pagan 
nations migrating into distant lands carried with them the ceremonies 
and formal doctrines of their ancestors. a i 

In reading, the poems of Ossian wo learn in the eighth book of 
‘Temora, that Fingal or Fionn, when resigning the pest of Trenmor 
to Ossian, raised 2 stone on high as a memorial of the resignation of 
that spear so much esteemed by the hoary chieftain, 
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“Ho gave the spear to my hand,” says Ossian, “and raised at once 
a stone on high, to speak to future times, with its grey head of moss, 
Beneath he placed asword in earth, and one bright boss from his shield, 
Dark in thought awhile he bends; his words at length come forth; 
“When thou, O stone, shall moulder down, and lose thee in the moss 
of years, then shall the traveller come, and whistling pass away! ‘Thou 
knowest not, fechle man, what fame once shone on Moilena! Here 
Fingal resigued his spear after the last of his fields.’ ” 


CHAP. IV. 
CELEBRATED DUNS. 


‘This county is not without its Duns; it contains three, namely, 
Clopook, Lugacurren, and Danamase. The Dun of Clopook is situate 
on the side of a valley that extends in a southerly direction, about two 
miles from Timahoe. It consists of a partly isolated rock, standing out 
from a range of hills on the north-east side of the valley, and was at a 
very early age occupied as one of the chief fortresses of the O'Mores, 
in the pagan ages of those illustrious people. 

‘The diameter of the Dun at the summit, from north-east to south. 
west is 110 yards. The measurement south-east to north-west, is 
nearly the same. Around thetop are, the remains of a stone and lime 
cemented fortification. Within this circle south-east, are the founda. 
tions of two chambers or a castle divided into two apartments ; the 
principal apartment is fifteen feet by fourteen. ‘This castle stood near 
the verge of the circle, and was composed of stone and lime cement, 
About twenty years ago, a person dreamed that a pan of gold lay 
buried within the walls of this castle ; aud to which he, with some persons 
went by night, and digged for the treasure ; they found nothing ; one of 
the party died next day, and two more in a few days after, 

‘The height of the Dun from the surface of the land, on the north 
and east is more than 140. feet, and it is of equal height on the south- 
west. Within the rock, and beneath the fortification is an extensive 
eave: the entrance of which is on the south-west side. It is seven 
yards in breadth and three in height: as a person advances in, it is 
from four to five yards in breadth, and at thirteen yards from the en- 
trance it becomes very narrow, and is closed up by dry stones, lest cat- 
tle should descend into the cave. Regarding this celebrated fortress 
iMiny strange traditions remain: some pertaining to the royal O’Mores, 
‘ho, by hereditary right possessed this county for 1464 years, 

‘The name of the Dun of te pee properly speaking, is ‘Duu-Cluain- 
lonely spirit; formerly this supernatural 
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creature, or eccentric spirit, frequently presented itself in the ofa 
fleece of wool, and issuing pe the cave, rolled over the adjacent 
fields with astonishing celerity, its motions being accompanied with a 
mysterious buzzing sound, inspiring terror in all within hearing, whe- 
ther man or beast. Some emissaries of a learned society from "Bublin, 
about half a century ago, ‘came to explore the recesses of thiv cave; 
when they had, by blasting the rocks, penetrated about 150. yards, 
pees suddenly confronted, and driven out by what they supposed 
to bea my ieee form resembling a cat. 

About fifty years since; a battle was fought between two parties of 
the “ good people” ; the combatants, in the rage of conflict, broke down 
the hawthorns and blackthorns ing north-west of the Dun. The 
bushes appeared to have been ple by thousands of infantry and 
cavalry, and on the branches and leaves were specks of blood. This 
appeared extraordinary, us the previous evening saw the bushes uninjured 
and blooming. 

Here the stately stag formerly roamed ; here the rapacious wolf wan- 
dered free and fearless, In 1700 the wolf disappeared, as we learn by a 
record specifying that the lords justices granted one John Boatea reward 
for killing, in thatyear, the last wolf noticed in the local annals. 

On a fine summer's evening about twenty years ago, numbers of 
horsemen were seen on the Dan, who allsved around its circamfer- 
ence, and leaped several times in succession down a precipice of no less 
than’ 130 feet in height. One more splendidly attired than the rest, 
and mounted on a grey horse, appeared to make the most remarkable 
leaps, as from the top of the Dun he raised higher iv the air, and, in his 
descent, came farther out on the plain beneath the Dun. 

‘Near to the Dim, and south-west of it, is a small hill called Crach- 
awn-Navish or the Hill of Vengeance : on this hill formerly a dreadful 
battle was fought between the O’Mores and O’Kellys, caused by a tax 
imposed by the O’Mores, who were the ancient possessors of the land. 
So great was the slaughter that the river beneath the hill was discoloured! 
by the immense quantity of blood shed on the occasion, and the hill 
for many years duced double erops. Westward of this hill are en- 
trenchments called “war-pits,” supposed to have been made by the 
O’Mores or O'Kellys. We have a strange, yet not common, tradition, 
that an academy was, ina remote age, established near the Dun in 
‘Ainestown, or Bla-Kyle-Aine, properly ‘speaking, the town im Aine’ 


wood, andthat the chief 1: was a magician, who frequently 
transformed one of his pupils into a hare, and asfrequently extised ima 
to be hunted by a pack of hounds belonging to a neighbouring gentle. 
man. ‘The boy, when on vacation, told his father of the matter, on which 
he prepared to be avenged on the professor, and accordingly, on the boy's 
return to thencademg, aud onan appointed day forhunting, thefathercaine 
with some friends,went up tothe academy, anddemanded hiisson ; the pro- 
fessor told him the boy was out a-hunting ;“Come,” said the indgnant 
father, * likely you cam find him ;” and in company with the professor 
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rent di want, and on coming up ordered the hounds to 
ee eed ane Exatore ny oon to his human form 
or, wizard, your life is at a close.” The magician, horror-stricken, re- 
stored the boy to his usual shape, on which he came up weeping and 
made his complaint. His father, fired with rage, plunged his horse 
forward on the magician, who transformed himself into the form of a 
ferocious ct, bounded fowards the Dun, entered the eave, and never 
afterw: peared in his primitive shape. 
iret gravel pit Sifuite. tebwroon tho FEll of Vengeanos-aadlthe 
“war-pits,” in which was heard the music of a bagpipe by men em- 
ployed in carting out gravel; on the next day they discovered human 
Femains and the fragments of a bagpipe; consequently the pit is called 
“the Piper’s Pit. Most likely the piper was a musician of the O'Mores 
or O'Kellys who fell in the battle fonght on the Hill of Vengeance, 
and was interred in this gravel bank, around which have been discovered 
much human remains. 


CHAP. V. 
DUN OF LUGACURREN. 


On the other side of the valley, southwards, is the Dun of Logacur- 
ten, on the north side of which is a cave six feet high by four at bottom 
and top. ‘The rock-roof is perfectly level, as also is ‘the rock-floor of 
the cave which winds in a most beautiful and exact serpentine form. 
The cave is altogether a splendid work of nature, and is about eighty 
feet above the level of the plain, and about 200 feet below the summit 
of the Dun, which is not without its strange traditions, It is related 
that the cheering notes of the bagpipe have been often heard in the 
stillness of the niglit issuing from the inmost recesses of this natural 
formation, and that the “ good people” have revealed themselves to 
haman eyes, when mounted as cavalry and maneuvering on the Dun, 
Some years ago a ploughinan in the employment of Thomas Kilbride 
Esq., discovered, beneath a flag about eight feet long, the remains of a 


: ig 
Human skeleton, with a sword of an euormous size lying beside ite 


‘The skeleton measured seven fect, We cafinot conjecture as to the age 
in which the warrior lived, unless it were the time the Munster forces 
invaded Leinster. The remains lay a short distance from the Dun, 
and in the line of battles fought by the Munster aud Leinster forces; 
formerly a pillar stone rested where the remains have been dis- 
covered. 

About forty years azo, an affair of a stra 


inge nature Ii “dat this 
un to a young man of talent and educati evo pala Oba 


ions Who resided iu Chatford. 
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A shoemaker lived near the Dun, who was accounted a good tradestnan. 
‘The Chatford bachelor came for a pair of shoes, paid for them, and, ou 
his way home, wasaccompanied forashort distance, by the shoemaker 5 
as soon as the shoemaker and he parted, a man in the garb of a gentle- 
man rode up; he was splendidly, mounted on a beautiful grey horse ; 
“Ho, ho,” said the rider, “here you are. It is late with you, ‘The 
night is darksome. _ Can it be you will travel to Chatford ? “No, come 
with me; I wish to spend a part of this night conversing with a man 
of talent and information, Come on, my friend.” ‘The invitation was 
given in an imperative manner; and hé went, not knowing then, nor 
even ever after, by what impulse; and with his new acquaintance he 
entered a magnificent mansion, where he beheld a number of superb 
gentlemen and ladies : he was kindly received by each and every one 
present, ‘The mansion was perfectly illuminated, yet he could not dis- 
cover by what means the illumination was effected. ‘The company were 
going to dine; the young man was ushered into the dining-hall, where 
the variety of the table caused hin some astonishment. His host, who 
then appeared a chieftain splendidly equipped, introduced him to a young 
and beautiful lady who, in a low voice, told him to make use of but 
‘one sort of meat and of liquor. He strictly observed her injunction. 
After dinner the company removed into another apartment, where music 
scemed as if capable to enchant even the stern passions of the mind ; 
se he could not discover what instrament emitted the all-bewitching 
armony. ‘There he danced with the Indies and gentlemen, and almost 
supposed he was in one of the mansions of a Paradise unknown to 
mortal fee When a heart bounded in vie sss we a 
nature forgot its origin, the company imperceptibly, to him, left the 
scent ‘hich his host i ght hin ito a bedroom, and told 
him to enjoy the charms of the lady of his faney, who took such interest 
in his happiness, Something more than love made his heart quiver with 
delight ; immediately he was undressed and by the side of the ee in 
a magnificent bed ; but at the same moment he was sunk into a deep 
sleep, and when he awoke he found himself lying by the cave of the 
Dun, his boots by his side, and his clothes under his head. have been 
acquainted with this man: he now resides in America. 
ear to these two celebrated Duns, northwards, rest the remains of 
Pierce Arkison’s castle. Its site is on the most lofty top of the hills 
of Ballycoolin. As to the date of its origin, we have no account, nor 
do we know anything of Arkison or his descent, unless what we learn by 
a very strange event. Some years ago, a farmer dreamed that a great 
quantity of money was buried within the walls of this castle, which are 
now incomplete ruins. Accordingly the dreamer, with some others, 
went to dig for the treasure, While the party was engaged on the high 
and lonely hill, about the midnight hour, a troop of cavalry passed bi, 
and, as they passed, one of the mysterious horsemen turned in his saddle 
towards the treasure-seckers, and asked one of his own party; “ What 
are these people doing?” Secking,”” answered the others, “for Arki- 
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son's money in themonastery of Dun-bren.” “Will they,” said he, 
“find it?” “They will not,” replied the other. 

‘As soun as the last of the cavalry passed, those who sought the 
treasure went off from the ruins, and never after sought what the dreamer 
so ardently hoped to enjoy. It is not unlikely that they mistook the 
name Dunbrody fot Da-bren. In the year 1182, the monastery of 
Dunbrody was founded in the county of Wexford, and endowed with 
lands and property granted to the Ciriercian Order by Hervey de Monte 
Morisco jit may be s0, that Arkison was from the monastery of Dunbrody, 
and selected this lofty,lonely,and desert place, as the place of his residence, 
being as likely a man of considerable wealth. : 


CHAP. VI. 


DUNAMASE OR THE DUN OF DYSART. 


Like oa 


Dunamase is about five miles, northwards, from the Duns of Clopook 
and Lugacurren. ‘This Dun is very remarkable as to the strength of its 
once stupendous fortification, and much celebrated for its antiquity. The 
eastle stands on the Dun, an insulated rock, and commands a magnificent 

rt. Its name is said to signify the “Fort of the Plains” and 
though it cannot. be properly said it rests in a plain, nevertheless, it is 
etached from the hills which rest on the east and south by west, 
Dun, once so famous, is not to be approached on any side except the east, 
which, in. “other years,” was defended by a barbican, a considerable 
part of which still’ remains, From the top of the Dun to the plait 
south west, north and north by east is almost a perfect cirelaep 
pice ofno fess than 200 feet, It is supposed that Lughaidh of Leinster, 
who conquered the Munster forces in the year after Christ 138, adoplod 
this as a strong fortress ; consequently it was called  Duin-ui-Lois)” 
or the fortress “Lois.” ae 

After Mac Morragh, the Leinster king, was expelled from his terrl= 
tories by Murtaough MFloinn king of Meath, and t 
of the Lrish, he k with Richard 
the name of Strongbs and gave to im his daughter Aoife or Eve in 

ly (a grand-daughter to O'More, prince of Leix,) 
‘M-Gilbert, ot earl Strongbow, had aon and a dinghies Wha gs 
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: from a battle, being terrified by the 
Of the Irish. | His daughter's name was Isabella; she was marred 
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of Leinster in the year 1230. Leix was stipulated as a portion to the 
youngest daughter, who married William Bruceland of Brecknock, by 
whom she had an only daughter who married Roger Mortimer, after- 
wards lord Mortimer. Mortimer was adescondant of Roger Mortimer 
who, when the earl of Leicester was slain in a battle, fought against 
the duke of Gloucester and Henry the third, barbarously mangled the 
body of the unfortunate earl, and then, with an accumulation of inks 
manity, sent it to the wretched widow as a testimony of Henry's success, 
Mortimer took possession of Dunamase and the lands adjoining to it, 
and tuade that fortres is chit resifence om account of its remarkable 
strength, its beautiful sitnation, and likely, as being married to the 
fifth in descent from prince O'More, 

It was in the time of William Marshal the O'More’s Property became 
in jeopardy, and though Leix was apportioned to the wil 
of Brecknock, it does not appear that the O’Mores lost possession of 
Dunamase until Mortimer, by force of arms, took the fortress and made 
it his residence. Mortimer being obliged to return to England, is said 
to have left Lisagh O'More as a superintendant until his return. What 
truth or falsehood there may be in the story L cannot say ; but true it, 
is that, Lisogh O'More, after the departure of Mortimer, bes 
Dunamase, took it with seven other castles, in oue evening. ‘This, al- 
together, appears in some measure a reasonable act on the part of prince 
Lisagh, as is ancestors were in possession of the property 1180 years 
before Mortimer landed in Ireland, ; * 

It isclearly evident that from the time prince Lisagh seized on Dun- 
amase, until it was finally destroyed by Cromwell, it was principally in 
the possession of the O’Mores. In the civil war between the Pita. 
geralds and Burkes (1261), in which many lives were sacrificed to their 
revenge, the Fitegeralds arrested, and confined in the dungeons of Leix 
and Dunamase, Richard de Ca} Pbld le ee; al Miles 
Cogan, who espoused the of the Burkes. confe- 
deete’ army seved on Dusatnse, - In 1649: Cromwell destroyed the 
castle by planting his cannon in the entrenchment of a rath on the top 
of one of Grange hills. ‘The hill is direetly east of Dunamase, and by 
a direct line from the rath to the castle is not more than two 
hundred perches, though likely three hundred perches by surface men« 
surement. Many military weapons have been found in and about the 
Dut, with rns tod base alee containing sinall bones, ‘The Dun 
isnot remarkable as being a favourite place ofthe “ good people,” thonsh 
in 1797, an army of these mysterious beings was evidently seen on 
bog of Moin-bhan beneath the Dan north-west : they were visible to 
about one hundred spectators, who were employed on the bog and in the 
adjoining fields ; they divided, pape for battle, und, after the fight 
was over, marched on towards the Dun where they disuppeared. 
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CHAP. VIL. 
PILLAR STONES ERECTED OVER CHIEFTAINS WHO FELL IN BATTLE, 


t Cleanagh, in the parish of Dysart Gallen or Ballinakill, are eight 
vie Bee Thirking the line of a famoos baile fought in u very remot 
age. This battle is memorable in history as having led to the dissever= 
ing of Ossory from the kingdom of Leinster, and the infliction of the 
Boromean tribute which subsequently caused so much bloodshed in the 
country. Z - 

Conaire the Great reigned for thirty years, at the end of which 
unfortunately lost his life by fire, having been burned to death in’ 
fartronsiat Month) hich wea ect on fro. ‘by robbera in the yeas 
Lord 85, ‘This monarch was, in fact, a contemporary of Augustus a1 
‘Tiberius. The only war in which he was engaged during his 
‘was against the Leinster geoels, in order to avenge the death o! 
father Edersceoil, now O'Driscoll, (for a history of whom see th 
Miscellany of the Celtic Society) who was slain at Allen by Nuad 
Neacht, prince of Leinster, his successor in the monarchy, 
six months. It appears that Conaire and Nuadh-Neacht cam 
battle on this mountainous place called Cluana-uch, now corrupt 
celled Cleanaugh. Cluana-uch, or ‘och,” signifies the sighs of p 
terity. In this battle Conaire defeated and killed Nuadh-Neacht. 
the conquest of the Leinster forces, Conaire imposed an annual tribute 
on Leinster, and decreed that Ossory should be separated from Leinster 
and annexed to Munster for ever. 

‘The defeat and death of so many brave men, and the imposition of 
tribute so oppress, rendered much more so by the separati 
Ossory from Leinster, were all outs sufficient to distinctly and signifies 
cantly demonstrate the place of battle—the field of misfortunes—by 
the title Cluan-uch, the Sighs of Posterity. * 

‘The places where the leaders in this memorable battle fell and w 
interred, are marked by upright pillar-stones, according to the fashion 
of the times. ‘The line or stream of battle resembles the curve of a 
horse-shoe: it commences south by west and ends south by west. 
curve measures Beatly a mile, Pk it appears that the battle 
excessive fury from the fourth to the sixth pis stone, as the distance: 
between the fourth and fifth is but thirty-five yards, and between the 
fifth and sixth thirty-two yards, while the distance between the other 
stones vary from 500 to 700 and 800 yards. This remarkable place is 
not without its strange traditions. Tatar of supernatural beings, 
from timeto time, have been seen equipped like dragoons, and galloping 
along the line of battle, even by people who knew nothing of the matter. 
Sometimes countless numbers, mounted as huntsmen and hallooing as 
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in full chace, have been seen. Some time ago a great number of cattla, 
perfectly white, appeared in a deep valley in the mountain and then 
disappeared. Nearly about the same time the track of footsteps as of a 
human being were discovered on the line of battle ; and were about seven 
yards asunder, and the grass remained burned black where the steps 
were imprinted, 

Near to the seventh and eight pillar-stones are two stone circles ; 
the one closer to the sillasstopee is on the top of a heathy hill, and 
exhibits an inner le and outer circle, ‘The diameter of the inner 
circle is 60 feet, and that of the onter circle is 200 feet. The other 
is a remarkable Druidical formation situate on Knockbawn. ‘This con- 
sists of three concentric circles, ‘The first, or inner circle measures 
fifteen yards in diameter, the second fifty-four yards, and the extern 
circle seventy-six yards, A few years ago, near this cirole, was found 
a gold fibula about the size of the iron heel of a man’s shoe, commonly 
called a “tip.” Near this circle a draw-well has been discovered of 
great depth ; foar Inge planks of black oak formed the top or 
the mouth of the 3 the planks rested about four fect beneath the 
surface, and about the same distance under the water, 

About a mile and a-half from the village of ‘Timahoe is a bog called 
the “ White Bog” ; it is situate on Vossy mountain, east by south of 
the village. The summit of this mountain is about 700 above 
eerie! ‘Timahoe hee pli Fr ages foe oe taken me) 

, 80 that its turf is —thongh, originally, tl 
was nolleat jhcu sists feel oet and of Brea eight with the top 
of the mountain, ipdal tac 

About thirty years ago Robert , Hsq., possessor of the moun- 
tain, having men employed in taking turf fuel out of the centre of the 
bog, discovered a squate structure originally resting about sixty feet 
below the bog’s surface. ‘The structure was made by oak pales resembling 
stakes closely set one after the other and all of equal height, about 
seven feet, and so resting as to allow the constructors to weave stro 
switches between them. Mr, Legget was an antiquarian, and tool 
particular care in examining the construction, He directed his men 
to cut the turfy substance within and without the timber work without 
disturbing the stakes. By this act the wooden building remained in as 
perfect a state as the decay caused by ages permitted. By this mode 
of acting he found that the stakes were sunk about two feet in a stratum 
of white solid earth. Within the wooden work he found, on the ori- 
ginal surface of this mountainous valley, a beam of black oak and a 
Wooden wedge remaining in one end of the beam, with a mallet lying 
by the side of it. The mallet was not perforated ; it was a part of a 
tree or large bough, and its handle was a bough that grew horizontally. 
On this discovery I sball not comment ; polish the matter pertains to 
the antidiluvean world. On this mountain and its vicinity short horns 
of black cattle have been found. ‘The cattle that carried these horns 
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were originally from Egypt, a country from which they were brought 
by the Dananns, Aes? } 
In the neighbourhood of Coolamona and barony of ‘Tinnchinch are 
some raths. In 1784 gint’s grave, or rade kistvaen of rough flags 
covered by eartlt and stones, was discovered here. The peasantry, in) 
eral, suppose this, aud other similar sepulchres, to have been the 
lepositories of the remains of ginnts. ‘The large proportions of the 
graves give an appearance of trath to this conjecture ; and, witha t 
38 an anicient belief that the troops of Fionn M‘Cumluill were men of 
high stature and powerful strength. Fionn, the military hero and ree 
puted gist, flourished about the year 220 of the Christian era. He 
made, with his fleet, no less than thirty descents on Wales, which 
then under the government of Rome, and carried each time from h 
great spoils. Yor such enterprising acts Fionn got the name of “ Gi 
~ giadhach,” that is champion or giant; consequently he and 
troops were accounted giants. ‘The sepulchres under notice have 
so made as to contain the remains of many persons of ordinary size, af 
we know by Deirdre’s lamentation over the grave of the children 
Uisneach ; O ian, who digest the new grave, make not the 
narrowly !" 1 
Lough Annagh is a piece of water which separates the King’s County 
from the Queen's County, and is about three-quarters of a mile lon 
by half a mile broad. About four years ago at Lough Annagh some 
ancient boats were found some depth beneath the surface. All t 
boats then discovered lay in the same point of the lough. ach of 
them had the same dip in the sand or mud, and lay with its bow ina 
northwesterly direction. Hence we may infer that they all were 
temporaneously wrecked in some common catasteophe. Mr. Cooke 
says; “The time or natare of the visitation which submerged the little 
fleet is, at the present day, almost hopeless to enquire of.” Gildas, who 
wrote in the year of onr Lord 560, says; ‘The Irish had large ships’ 
for the purpose of war, but that, in carrying on trade, they conveyed 
their commodities over a sea rough and tempestuous in wicker boats’ 
encom] with a swelling covering of ox-hides.” ‘These were calle 
curmaghs, and the ships of war, noticed by Tacitus 600 years before 
Gildas wrote, must be the cransuaivs, or swimming trees, similar to the 
boats found at Lough Amagh. a 
‘There is a tradition that; in a very remote age, a town existed where 
the lake now is; and it is asserted’ that roads have been discovered 
leading into the lake, and that the remains of trees have been seem 
beneath the water; hence we may suppose Lough Annagh is on the — 
site of a field once sacred to the supposed deity Ana or Aine, and that 
the proper name of the ee is Lough Aine, the ‘ Mater Deoram” oF 
woother of the Gods, and ‘agh’ a field. We may equally suppose that 
this place, once remarkable for object worship, was, by Divine Providence, 


immerged. 
‘There is a traditional report that, in L641, a party of insurgents 
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had a wooden house erected in the middle of the lake, whence they went 
out at night in a boat and plundered the surrounding country. What 
gives this an appearance of truth is an old framing has been visible in 
the centre of the lake. Most likely this wooden frarning rests on the 
high circle of the once sacred Aine, 

Some writers suppose this Ana to be the Anna or Anec of the Car- 
thaginians, invoked by Hanno in Plautus, and the coincidence of the 
Trish with this relic of the Phoenician language is a very. significant 
fact. She appears to be the Anna Perenna of the Latins, and the Din. 
Aine or Diana of ag mythology. She also seems to be the sume 
as Silene or the moon, the Sheeli of the Irish, and similar to the Bgyptian 
Isis. However, Anna was the name which, according to Cormac’s 
Glossary, the Irish annexed to the idea and attributes of Minerva, 
From the great power the moon has over the earth and nearly all things 
therein, Ana or the moon may have been, in theshullle of pagan errors, 
accounted the earth. Nothing Jess'can be expected in the wild theory 
of sensual people who, from generation to generation, became more 
Se obscured and corruptly debased. 

In Skeirke, a parish in the barony of Upper Ossory, there are some 
Druidical remains situated on a high hill, and consisting of » circular 
area, inclosed with a stone rampart and surrounded with a fossa. In 
the centre of the area isa pyramidal stone about. six feet high, with 
fragments of several others; towards the eastern side are the remains 
of aCromleac, and, towards the north, isa high mound with a flat 
summit. 

‘The “* Moat of Memorial” is generally a simple mound ; in some in- 
stances a pillar stone on the top; we are told it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish it from the sepulchral tumulus except by an examination of 
its internal structure, as the external form and character are identical. 
‘The sepulchral moat.is found of all dimensions, from the Cistvaen of 
the single chief to the Royal Brugh or cemetery of the race of monarchs. 
‘The interior of a tumulus of this class, when opened, is found to con- 
tain one or more sepulchral chambers, formed of unhewn stone, and 
counected by low narrow passages according to the number of chambers, 
“The simple form of this sepulchre,” says Richard R, Brash, ‘is t 
rude cist composed of four or nore large stones set on edge, and formi 
the sides and ends, with one or more flat stones overlaying them, an 
forming the top of cover ; within this cist, or rude stone collin, ‘were 
Placed the remains of the chief or hero, with his warlike weapons, his 
gold, silver or brouze ornaments ; the earth or stones were then heaped 
around and over all intoa conical form. ‘That this was a favourite 
mode of interment among the pagan Trish thete is abundant evidence 
in our most ancient manuscripts.” 

‘The moats we have in this county have been used for the same 
pur as those which Mr. Brash describes. Ancient authors and 
modern travellers assure us that this mode of burying the dead is of 
very remote origins The tomb of Petroclus, the monuments of 
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illes, Antiochus, Penelaus and Ajax evince it. ‘The kings of Scy= 

Aer teyeshem teeta tae RAM stetbe by Herodotus d 
In Persin and Muscovy, Adam Olearius tells us, such tombs exit 
Keysler aseures us such ate to be seen in Friesland and Westphalia, 
Pallas has seen such near Novogorod, and all through the country of 
the Don Cossacks and Crim Tartary. Such discoveries have been made 
in central America. ‘ 

‘he Dasanns have been accounted the founders of the Tish motes 
nevertheless, an ambiguity seems to exist, and it becomes no 
GgapRaTEove Gxplicily We truth of thin conjecture. ; 


4 
i 
is 
CHAP. VIII. " 
> 
THE ROUND TOWER OF TIMAHOK. me 
‘The original name of Timahoo is Teine-Mumhoe, which signifies the 
great or extensive fite. As “ Teinie” is the term for fire, and may apply 
to the worship of Baal or the sun, and “Mumhoe” great or extensive, 
‘This proves much regarding the Pagan origin of the Round Towers, 
‘The origin of the Irish Round Towers is attributed to the Dananns who 
were great magicians, so that they were accounted gods; the words 
De Dan signifies the gods of art or supernatural power. The word 
Danan means wisdom, a name the ancient poets gave to the female 
parent of the Dananns, who paid divine honour to the san, and ven 
‘the moon. Manetho, an iam high priest, and keeper of the 
sacred records tells us, 260 years before Christ, that Danaus, the 
illustrious ancestor of the Danaiins was the brother of Sesostris kin} 
of Egypt. Ancient history tells us that Sesostris was the most re-_ 
nowned and victorious monarch the nations of the Bast, in ages of 
antiquity, ever beheld. 1a 
Danaus accompanied his brother in all his splendid career of warfare 
through the nations of the east, where he belield the temples of the 
Zovoasters and the rituals of sun-worship. ‘This is evident, as the 
Egyptian historians call Sesostris Armosis and Armasis, names by 
which Danaus was known, : 
History tells us Sesostris was the greatest idolater that existed in 
Temote ages, and an insolent monarch. So it was the upspring of 
his ostentation that he yoked kings to draw his chariot, and in order to 
deprive his brother of anything like an equal renown, he accused him 
of having a design of assuming the diadem, on which Danaus, in order 
toavoid the unnatural malignity of his brother, departed from his native 
Country and became a wanderer through Greece, Norway Denmark ahd 
Scotland, until he and his followers finally settled in Ireland in or 
about twenty-nine years after their exody from Egypt. ¢ 
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Tt is asserted by the Egyptian priests, who were the keepers of the 
sacred records and historians of the kingdom, that Danas and 
Aigyptus, namely Sesostris, were the sons of Belus one of the ancient 
kings of Babylon; and as those priests confounded truth with error, 
and cast a faint light of allegory over real facts, they deputed the fifty 
ships employed by Danaus, hi daughters, a the fifty captains 
who served under Sesostris, and withdrew in order to conduct the ships 
for Danaus and his fifty sons, 

History assures us that after the Dananns passed through Greece, 
Noi Denmark and Scotland they settled in Ireland, and possessed 
the island for 197 and that the last three kings of that race were 
named Kathur, Teahur and Keabur. Eathurgot the name of. M‘Cuill, 
not from a certain wood which he is said to have adored; but because 
he became monarch of woods, and was engaged in hunting through 
the woods both game and outlaws : consequently he was called MC if 
or son of the wood, 

‘Teahur got the name of M'Keaght, not for having paid divine honour 
toa Plough, = historians frepou but He ero nee eid 
iculture, and superinten ¢ tillage of the island; therefore 

Gras calla ‘M‘Keaght, or son of the plough. 

Keahur got the name of M‘Greine, because his sovereign power was 
directed to the preservation of the religious principles and ceremonies 
of the island, which principles and ceremonies were consecrated to the 
honour of the sun or Grian ; hence he got the name of M‘Greine, or 
gers? ident thot th hipped 

ie above expositions it is evident that the sun was worshi 
as tay, by the Danauns 1459 years before Christ. Nimrod, by 
making astronomical observations, became celebrated to such a degree 
that after his death he got the name of Belus, and under that name was 
actually worshipped as if he was the sun, which was called Belus or 
Baal, “This primitive and extraordinary astronomer was the first 
Zoroaster the world ever saw. 

I shall here pass over the investigations made by the Greeks, I 
shall not bring under notice the observations of Dion Chrysostom, 
Eudoxus, Pliny, Justin, St. Isidorns and St. Augustin. Arnodius throws 
considerable light on this matter ; but Cornelius a Lapidd and Rollin 
have come closely to the subject; as it appears Nimrod existed nearly 
about 767 years before Moses. ‘The orientals, agreeable to this com. 
putation, make Nimrod the author of the sect of the magi or worship- 
pers of fire. ‘They tell us that he accidentally seeing fire rise out of 
earth at a great distance from him in the east worshipped it, and 
appointed one Andeshan to attend the fire there and throw frankincense 
Into it, 

It is evident that Nimrod wos the Promethens of the Phenicians, 
Greeks and Romans. It is said Prometheus formed man out of clay of 
exquisite workmanship, that is from a state of rudeness, idleness ‘and 
ignorance, to a state of refinement, activity and wisdom, All this 
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ces perfeotly with the character and attributes of Nimrod. The 
egory as to the taking of fire from the sun’s chariot-whee, is nothing 
more than that Nimrod the Prometheus of the Pagans first found ont 
the sacred fire which he consecrated to sun-worship. And as to the 
assertion that he had the honour of entering the celestial mansions and 
the happiness to stand by the chariot of the sun, is nothing more, when 


mythologized, than he by his superior wisdom and astronomical obser- 
vations appeared to have gained a divine information in the regions of 
Jight. 


‘Some authors come so close to the true exposition of the enigma as 
to suppose Prometheus to be no other than Noah or Magog. The 
form of worship established by Nimrod we find to be in existence 200 
years before the Istaclites were brought out of Hgypt, as it appears in 
a passage in the Book of Job: “ If 1 beheld the sun when it shined, or 
the moon walking in brightness ; and my heart hath been secretly en- 
ticed, or my mouth hath kissed my hand ; this also, were an iniquity to 
eet inet by the Judge; for 1 would have denied the God that is 
above.” 

By this passage it is quite explicit sun-worship existed in the days 
of Job. Hence, for conciseness, I over agreat deal of matter and 
enter on the subject of the second Zoroaster, who, according to Suidas, 
lived in or about 500 years before the ‘Trojan war, that is about the 
year before Christ 1698, and according to the Hebrew chronology 
about 620 years after Nimrod. ‘Chis proves the truth of Rollin’s 
assertion. It appears that this Zoroaster existed about 200 years 
before Moses conducted the Israelites, and about 124 years after the 
death of Abraham, who, the India fire-worshippers asserted, was their 


fer. 

‘Phis is the Zoroaster that Suidas says was struck dead by fire from 
heaven, and who, as Dion Chrysostom asserts, appeared in fire. All 
who have written on the subject admit he was king of Bactria, and it 
appears probable he was contemporary with holy Job. 

can be-no doubt but this Zoroaster was the Phactan of the 
Greeks and Romans. Phaetan appeared in fire when he, according to 
allegory, drove the chariot of the sun, and in a similar figurative phrase 
‘Zoroaster may be said to have in a manner directed the chariot of the 
sun, as he rectified the rituals of sun-worship. Suidas, as I have 
observed, says he was struck dead by fire from heaven. Jupiter is said 
to have struck Phactan with his fiery thunder-bolts, and to have hurled 
him from his seat in the sun’s chariot lest he should set the world on 
fire. Zoroaster, by his refined mode of religious worship, made 
splendid figure in the eastern nations, so that in a typical measure he 
appeared asi to set the world on fire. But the absurd worship of 
lupiter, and the other debasements of his fanciful divinities, prevailed 
to sucha. that ~~ a ot this Zoroaster. became obscure and 
almost annihilated, so that it might be said Jupiter struck him with hi 
bolts, and hurled him from his seat of ues eephaeile 
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This Zoroaster might be accounted the prince of ‘the Chaldean tmagl, 
28 he rectified the doctrine of the Chaldmmn Zoroaster an] eee 
towers or temples to be erected by which the sacred fire was more 
magnificently preserved, 

othing ap more evident than that the fire contained in flint has 
been acconnted the sacred fire so much venerated by Nimrod and the 
Bactrian Zoroaster ; ns we find when Judas Muccabetis, 165 years before 
Christ cleansed the temple of Jersslem, and was about to offer, unto 
the Lord God, a holy offering, in order to restore the sacred fire which 
had heen extinguished uring the troubles of Israel, he caused a coli 
sion of two flints, by which he obtained the sacred fire which lit, the 
Jumps that supplied him with ire to offer the lamb for the daily sacrifice, 
and ignited the incense, so that the divine setvice was performed ac. 
cording to the law of Moses. 


CHAP. IX. 
2ERDUSHT THE ZOROASTER OF THY PERSTANS. 


The third Zoroaster, namely Zerdusht, flourished about 522 years 
before Christ, and in the far of Darius eerpes 3 hence 2696 years 
see net, the Chaldean , and 1171 years after the Bactrian 

roaster. , 

‘The Persian historians do not allow Zerdusht to have been the founder 
of their religion, but only a reformer. ‘They, as the Arabic writers, 
say he was a Jew, or went into Judia, where he received his education 
under one of the prophets with whom he lived as a servant, and, emu- 
lous of his master’s glory, set up for a prophet afterwards in his own 

erson. The Persees in India affirm he was a Chinese, and that his 
Bikers natne eas Espintamen, By the accounts we receive he 4 
to have been the Confucius so much spoken of by the Jesuits, n- 
demir says ; “Zerdusht, by his great skill in astronomy, discovered that 
another prophet was to arise, not inferior to Moses, whose voice all 
the saat was to obey ; he, therefore affected to believe that he, of ne- 
cessity, must be that prophet; upon this conceit, retin into a cave 
and revolving these things in his mind, a light suddenly: appeared, 
which was nothing less than a flame of fire, and out of the fire a voice 
addressed him. He no, longer doubted regarding his mission ; imme 
diately set about composing a book, containing a system of diabolical 
doctrines, which he called Zend. After some time he published the 
work, and made it his business to go about the world teaching his new 
Aoctrine and erecting fire temples.” 
I here pass over much matter, and simply say, though Zerdusht was, 
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but what was, and is, accounted the reformer of the ancient religion of 
the Bactrian Zoroaster, (who, in his own age, reformed, augmented, and 
dignified the doctrine of the Chaldwan Zoroaster, who must have cor- 
ruptly deduced his ritual from the ceremonies of the patriarch Noah), 
nevertheless, all the religious principles and ceremonies, invented and 
established by the Chaldean and Bactrian, were attributed to him by 
the wanderings of the human intellect, and the sluggish disposition of 
writers repugnant to investigation. ‘The temples erected by the Bactrian 
have been ascribed to him, and even nothing less than a discovery of 
the sacred fire; a discovery effected at least 2695 years before his cha- 
racter arose to the dignity of public estimation 

‘The limits of this work causes me to pass over many interesting 
matters; consequently, I must content myself by saying, the old little 
temples in the vicinity of the Gaurs evidently evince that the ancient 
temples of the Bactrian Zoroaster were not built in the broad rotundos- 
like form of the Gaurish temples. The doctrine of the Bactrian re- 
mained unpollated 1193 years, and the lore of the polluter has been 
subject to commutations now 2367 years; therefore, it does not appear 
a just mode of argument to draw dissimilitudes between the Round 
Towers of the Dananns, the followers of the Bactrian Zoroaster, and 
the broad rotundos-like form of the Gaurish temples; finding, as we 
do, that the Dananns built their fire temples or towers in Ireland about 
941 years before Zerdusht arose, and about 252 years after the Bactrian 
caret cree a 

have the opinion of very many learned men regarding the P: 

origin of the Round Towers. ‘The They, Prior Moore 8 cuibiter of tha 
established church, after giving a beautiful account of the round towers 
of eastern countries, brings the Round Towers of Ireland under notice, 
“Perhaps,” says he, “we should not be far astray in ascribing their 
erection to the Tuatha de Dananns, who carried with them from the 
east, not only the arts.and sciences, but, also, their oriental superstitions.” 
Sir William Betham, Lord Valentia, Dr. Lanigan, Carew, Vallancey, 
O'Flaherty, M'Kinly, D’Alton, O’Brien, Dr. O’Conor, Moore and 
‘Mooney speak to the same effect. 

_, What appears very strange is that the traditions of the Indian towers, 
like those of the Irish, have been lost; yet they are esteemed 
sacred in every country in’ which they exist. For need ly_six centuries 
after Christianity: was established no writer made mention of them. 
Cambrensis was the first who brought them under notice. He tells us that 
the fishermen who boated on Lough Neagh asserted they beheld Round 
Towers in the water beneath them. It may be said that they told idle 
tales; nevertheless, their tales respecting the Towers evince great an- 
wa? 80 oe that a power emanates notto be easily shuffled. And, 

we learn by the authority of history that Lough Neagh was 

formed by an inundation in the first century, whereas Christianlty was 
a in this island for more than 300 years after; hence the 
‘owers could not be of Christian origin. The remains of. a Round 
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‘Tower, resting on the bank of the Giant’s Ring in the county of Do 
prove this, a6 a church has not, at any age, existed inthe’ rot 
the Giant’s Ring. Tt appears aaa that the Druids, when erecting the 
Giant’s Ring, cast up the earth against the Round ‘Tower which stood 
on the plain, likely for ages, before the circle was formed. 

The Round Tower of Timahoe shows great antiquity. Tt is quite 
evident the builders possessed not a knowledge of securing the work 
by bonds. Nothing, perhaps in architecture, can appear more simple 
than the manner in which the jamb-stones of the windows are set ing 
hence it must be supposed the builders were men of a very remote age. 
Tt appears they very sparingly made use of mortar, as the centre of the 
wall is but imperfectly cemented, ‘This shows that lime was) not 
plenty ; and gives grounds to conjecture that the mode by which 
procured lime was to burn the lime stone in pits by means of reottel, 
and then pound the burutand unbuent parts into powder, and tempered 
the compound into mortar which became a strong cement. The stones 
made use of in building the tower were collected from off the surface of 
land, ‘This fact. proves that the tower was built in a. very early age, 
‘The stones are of that sort generally denominated fire stones; and such 
are not to be found in the rnins of the castle, a building erected in an 
age when quarries were opened and worked. 


CHAP. X. 
THE DANANNS ACQUAINTED WITH THE ART OP ARCHITECTURE. 


It could not be that the Dananns were unacquainted with the art of 
building with stone and lime cement before they landed in this island, 
‘They came from a country which, of all other nations, first understood 
the art of architecture; and withal, they sojourned in eastern countries 
which had a very early knowledge of that science. Mr. Rich tells us 
that;in the ruins of Babylon are to be found burnt brick laid in lime 
mortar of ery good ality, And thet in the part of the ruins called, 
by the Arabs; Bire Nimrod, are fie-bamt bricks with inscriptions on 
them, and so admirable is the cement, which appears to be lime, that 
it is impossible to extract one of the bricks whole In 1815, F. De 
Sauley, a member of the French Institute, discovered in the ruins of 
Sodom large blocks of stone worn by time, and in the midst of then 
distinguished regular foundations of ancient walls, and also the foun- 
dation ofa round building similar to a round tower. ~ : 

‘M. Baumgarton; in his ‘Travels in Syria, tells us; “On the plain of 
Bakar is the castle Bulbec, asserted to have been the abode of Balback, 
the Shuhite, of whom we read in Job. Father Leander in describing 
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the castle says; ‘It is built of hewn stones well cemented with quick- 
lime.” 

‘The use and virtue of lime have been known to the Egyptians 4000 
years ago, as Mr. Glidon found it in a sical easy of pitch and other 
ingredients within the disembalmed bodies of the mummies. A 
learned traveller, when speaking of the ruins of Thebes, says, “corn, 
flax and ligumes grow on the same places where $000 years ago the 
publick squares, the palaces, and the numerous edifices of an enlighitened 
people were admired.” 

a geeihé opinion of Lucian that temples were first built by the 
Egyptians, and that from thence this custom was conveyed to the 
‘Assyrians ; and that from Hgypt, Phomnicia, and Syria, it passed into 
Greece, thence into Rome. ‘The Scripture assures us that Nimrod, who 
was the first Zoroaster of the Magi, founded eight cities of renowned 
antiquity about 2200 years before Christ, and 741 years before the 
Dananns departed from Hgypt. Again, the sacred writings inform us 
that very many magnificent cities were founded in the eastern nations 
before Moses conducted the Israelites out of Bgypt. There is nothing 
more evident than that we must mentally return into Egypt in order to 
Jearn the origin of writing ; of the solar motion ; of the art of cutting 
granite with a copper chisel; of giving elasticity to a copper-sword; 
of making glass representing a variety of hues; of moving polished 
blocks of granite, each weighing no less than 900 tons; of Pailaing 
arches round and painted with masonic precision, antecedent by 2000 
years to the building of Rome; and of beautifully sculpturing a Dorie 
alate asso named, 1000 years before the Dananns were known in 


ry. 

All this evidently shows that the Dananns, who were an Egyptian 
people, were acquainted with the art of building with stone and lime 
cement, and that they were the most learned colony Ireland ever had 
the honour of receiving, 


CHAP. XI. 
IRISH ARCHITECTURE AND THE ORIGIN OF THE Act. 


Mr Mooney, in his history of Ireland, speaking of the science of 
architecture, says; “Phe Egyptians were’the inventors of the arch it 
architecture, in all its variety, 1000 years at least before Greece or Rome 
had a social existence and that the Gothie arch is found in Bgyptian 
monnments which date before the time of Abraham,” 

‘This is an evidence regarding the Pagan origin of the Round Towers; 


as the Dananns were an = 7 
od withthe siene of arcotetenee oe ust hare been soquin- 
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Mr. Mooney assures us that the Round Towers cannot be less than 
3000 oF 3500 years old, as in the blowing up of one of the Bayptian 
monuments by Mahomed Ali, for the purpose of getting stones. to 
erect a military fort, a wooden measure was discovered among the 
rubbish, which was two cubits long, notched in metrical distance by 

‘palms, and spans, and belonged to one of the masous employed 
on the monument 3500 yours ago. The door-ways of our Round 
‘Towers were two cubits in breadth, and in every instance agree with 
the measurement of the entrance and chambers of the pyramids, ac- 
cording to this measure. ‘his proves much as to the Dananns being 
an Egyptian people, and founders of the Round Towers, which contain 
lancet arches; “ arches,” Dr. Clark, ‘as ancient as the time of 
Abraham, and in fact the oldest form of arch known in the world.” 

Mr. Elms, the celebrated traveller, who devoted his time and learning 
to the science of architecture, says; “From tours. which I have made 
recently through some of the most interesting parts of Ireland, and from 
investigations with its history, I conceive country to have been 
peopled originally and directly from the east; the ancient architecture, 
the ancient religion and language of Ireland, and those of the inhabitants 
of Hindostan, and other oriental countries, coincide in a wonderful 
manner.” 

Mr. Elms, still holding the matter under notice, says; “No one 
acquainted with the subject could avoid being struck with the likeness 
between one of the Round Towers of Ireland, at Kilkenny, measured by 
myself, and one of the ancient towers of India, near Allahabad.” Not~ 
withstanding ,this, the bolduess of Sir James Ware, and that of Sir 
‘William Petty, have confused the opinions of very many, who were both 
learned and anxious in proving the antiquity of the art of architecture 
in their native land. ‘The learned baronets asserted that no stone houses 
existed in Ireland until the 12th century, and, in order to clench their 
arguments, they bring the church of Si. Malachy, at Beanchor, under 
notice ; “having been the wonder of the natives, as the like was not to 
be seen in that country.” 

‘All this is very strong if left as it is given. But the wonder of the 
natives arose rahe because St. Malachy built the church on a new 
plan, such as he had seen in other countries; and it is evident, by the 
accurate history of the county of Down, that St. Comgall founded a 
church at Beanchor, nearly 630 years before St. Malachy erected his. 
Nothing can be more explicit, as traces of the old foundation lave been 
discovered. 


By discoveries made in several parts of Ireland it appears that the 
remains of Round Towers have been found within the enclosures of 
raths. ‘The rath of Garranbehy, in the county of Kilkenny, evinces an 
evidence of this, as it contains “ the foundations of a circular building, 
the walls being about two and a-hulf feet thick, constracted with great 
care and nicety of execution ; in fact it bore a strong resemblance to 
the base of a Round Tower.” 
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Neither the Welch nor Britons could compete with the ancient Irish 


in scionce, literature, 


and civilisation ; nevertheless, the Welch and 


Britons had some knowledge of building with stone and mortar about 
330 years before Christ, a8 one of the Welch ‘Triads tells us ; “ Mord- 
dal Gior was mason to Cereunt of Greidioul, who first taught the Britons 


to work with stone. an 
subduing the world.” 


d mortar, about the time that Alexander was 


Acclever Celtic scholar says; “Iwill take the word Tur, turris, a 
tower, and derive, or rather analyse, it to its first principles by means 
of the natural powers which exist in the letters of our alphabet, 7. fire, 


‘v. sun, and 2. a risin, 


forth—hence, without assnming too much, it 


can be inferred that those towers were temples dedicated to the Irish 
god Beal, the Baal of the orientals.” 

I here close the subject by observing that the celebrated cauldron of 
the Dananns, wea contained inflammatory combustibles ; from this 


combustion issu 


the flame of the sacred fire; consequently, the 


cauldron was accounted marvellous ; and it may have been so that the 
ark chambers in each and every Tower were adapted to contain portions 
of the inflammatory matter, where the air had no power to destroy ils 


virtue. 


CHAP. XII. 


CHURCHES AND MONASTERIES. 
pass from scenes of paganism and darkness into the light of 


I now 
the doctrine of Christ, 


that Divine Being, and God of nature, of whom 


even Pagan authors bore testimony. On the establishment of the 


doctrine of this all-pow 


erful Being in Ireland, churches and monasteries 


were erected, and one of those sacred edifices became much celebrated 
in Aghaboe, or the field of an ox ; a name it derived from the fertility 
of its soil, and the luxuriance of its pastures. 
Some time prior to the year 577 St. Canice, or penny, founded a 
lea 


great monastery here, and so great was his reputation for 


sanctity, that a town w: 


rning and 
‘as soon founded around it. In course of time it 


became the residence of the bishop of Ossory, the sce of Saigir having 
been transferred to it, and so continued, under a succession of bishops, 
‘until the close of the 12th century, when Felix O’Dullany, on the sub- 


mission of the prince of Ossory to Henry II., removed the site of his ° 


diocess to Kilkenny. 


St. Kenny was a native of Kianacht in the north of Treland, and of 


the race of Dalan, He was born in 516 


3 and when he arrived at the 


age of discretion, wishing to lead a religious life, he went to Britain, and 


—- 
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there he was instructed by the venerable abbot Docus, On his return he 
resided in a religious house in the south of Ireland, and there wrote a 
copy of the four gospels, known by the name of Glass-Kainich, The 
mental powers of this saint were very great, so much so, that he appeared 
a biographer and poet of considerable celebrity. Having governed in 
rson, as abbot and priest, the monastery of Aghaboe, he died in 599, 
eing in the 84th of his age, The L1th of October is the pattern- 
day of this holy abbot, on which day Aghaboe is crowded from the 
neighbouring parishes to celebrate his festival at his sacred well, 
* Aghaboe church was the mother church and cathedral of the prinei- 
pality of Ossory. It appears that the Fitzpatricks were, in an eminent 
degree, bountiful to the clergy, and hence they acquired the name of 
Mac-giolla Phadring, the son of the servant of St, Patrick, Walsh and 
Keating give instances of the conspicuous piety of Scanlan and Donogh, 
Kings of Ossory in the tenth century ; and Lynch (see Cambrensis 
Eversus) observes that particular attention was paid to the princes of 
Ossory, according to their catalogue given by national writers, 

But when Douchadh, prince of Ossory, submitted to Henry II, by the 
regulations of the Pope's Legate, Paparo, Folix O'Dallany was succeeded 
by Hugh Rufus, an English Augustinian Canon, and half the town of 
Aghaboe, and half the cantred in which it was situated, were granted 
to Adam de Hereford and to John de Clabul, together with the Marshal- 
ship of Leinster and the lands lying between Aghaboo and Leighlin, 
It appears that Geoffrey St. Leger expended lange sums of money in 
repairing and beautifying the episcopal palace ¢ Aghaboe. ‘This was 
between the 1260 and 1286. Archdall tells us the great church 
was built in 1234 ; the architectural style of the present parish church 
bears some traces of that age, 

‘The Dominican abbey was founded, according to Archdall, in 1052 
by the Fitepatricks ; but others date its erection in 1382. It stands 
Dut a fow yards from the parish ehurch, and is 100 feet long by 24 
wide ; it lius five painted windows, three to the south, with east and 
west ones. ‘That to the east is ramified ; the western door has concen- 
tric arches; the walls of the abbey are not ornamented. There is a 
small tabernacle for sacred utensils, and, on the south side, is a 

" projecting building, called Phelim’s Chapel, connected with the abbey 
i anarch. On the east side, above the altar, is a pedestal on whi 
stood the statue of St. Canice, There are two tabernacles, and also an 
inverted cone for holding holy water. On the north side of the abbey 
was a quadrangular building 60 feet square; in it were the monks’ 
cells, ten in number, with servants’ apartments, and necessary offices. 

. The cellars were spacious, and over them was the prior’s room, 46 by 
17 feet, and a large area ¥ 

In 1846 Dermot Mac Giolla-Phadring burned the town, the shrine 
and reliques of St. Canice. ‘There were two cells, each a mile distant, 
dependant on the abbey of Aghaboe, one on the glebe of Farran-glis, 
or Friar’s Land, for females, who from the colour of their clothes, gave 
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the church, which was called ‘ Teampul-na-g-Cailleacha- 
., the church of the black old women (ntins) ; the other was 
at Ballygowden, or English Montaun, ‘There were also religious 
edifices at Knocksura, J.ismore, and Kilmunfoyle. . 

‘The Fitepatricks, in remote ages, had a large building at Lismore, as 
Lismor signifies the great fort or court: a stone oratory was always an 
appendage to such ; there is one here, itis an ancient place of sepulture, 
In the same territory are man; old religions edifices, namely, Aghen- 
maghe, Aghtert, Cirke, Killine, Killedelig Killermogh, Munedrahid, 
and Coolkerry; respecting those sacred places we have neither history 
nor tradition. ‘ aa 

"To the north of Aghaboe church is an artificial mound ; it is about 
forty-five feet in diameter at top, and stone wall run round the segment. 
‘This mound is nothing less than an ancient sepulchre similar to New 
Grange, in the county of Meath. In the parish of Aghaboe is the Rath 
of Lara, a place of great strength, surrounded by different passes, and 
the upper and lower courts were protected by high ramparts. Near 
this is Seots-rath, supposed Lo have been possessed by Bruce, when 
passing from Naas into the comnty of Kilkenny, from whence he passed 
on to Limerick, 

Tn this territory is Disert Chuimin, founded by St. Cummin, sur 
named “ Fada,” or the tall, a holy man celebrated for his learning, 
who, as appears, was son to Fiachta, king of West Munster 5 he was 
born in 592, and died either on the 12th of November, or the 2d of 
December, 662. Dr. Lanigan tells us that a tract written by him on 
the origin and nature of the Paschal solemnity, exhibits an extraordinar 
degree of learning of various kinds, and shows how well stocked with 
books, considering the times, the Irish libraries were at that period, and 
with what ardour the students made use of them. 

Lewis tells us, that the sites of Cluainchaoin, Cluainmurchir, Desert- 
FPolarthoigh, Disert-Odrain, Kilfoelain, and Leamchuel, are wholly 
unknown. We find that St. Fintan, surnamed Corach, bishop of Clon- 
fert, presided over a church called Leanachuill, a place, according to 
A |, is situated on the borders of Fassagh-dining, or the desert 
field of the river Dinin, near the O’Brennan’s territory. 

, is situated about four miles west of the town of Castle 
Durrow. ‘This priory was founded by an O'Dempsey, in 550, for 
Canons under the invocation of St, Tigernach ; it was used as 
a cemetery by the pious ancestors of the race of the degenerated Fitz- 


The following legend is related of a monk belonging to this priory. ” 
‘The unfortunate man conceived an impure passion towards a young and 
beautiful nun, and she consummated his awful misfortunes, by becoming 


es his incitements. ‘The evils progressed agrecable to the 


of man’s happiness : viz. gossip and scandal the most 
the infernal stimulator, soon set wings to the unholy 
seoret ; the monk became pensive and reflective ; the devil drew the 
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bow-string of his power, and marked the mental snfferer as his everlasting 
Vietim ; consequently, the ill-fated despondent flung himself from the 
battlements of a tower, and perished, Yet oblivion, as if in merey, has 
wrapped up the fate of the more than wretched nun 

Grose tells us; “In the forty-third year of Elizabeth, a grant was 
made to Florence Fitepatrick of this priory and its appurtenances, as 
the rectory of Aghmacart with several other rectories. 

Dr Lanigan assures us that St. Corman founded a monastery, named 
Annatrim, in Upper Ossory In this monastery he the remainder 
of his life in a ieee died highly res; on the third of 
November; the year of his death being now unknown. ing St. 
Fintan’s life, Coeman is called “ pater sanctus monasterii Enach-truim,” 
i.e., the father of the monastery of Annatrim, which evinces he was the 
author or founder of it, 

Tn this principality are the ruins of Monder-hilt monastery, of which 
St. Laseran is said to have been abbot about the year 600. Lam inclined 
to think St. Goban was abbot of this establishment, which he founded 
after he gave up his monster in Leighlin to St. Laseran. Lanigan 
says this saint conceived such a high opinion of Laseran that he gave 
up to him his establishment, and went to erecta monastery elsewhere, 
cipe is of the opinion that this was the Goban who governed a church 
in the west of Ossory, that is, after having left Leighlin, and was buried 
at Olonenagh. i 


CHAP. XII. 
CHURCHES AND MONASTEUIES, 


In the territory of the O’Regans and O’Dunns are the ruins of 

‘ilmanmam, or the burial place of Manmam ; this Manmam is said to 
have built the church where eyetnerice — . Vaan erected the eae 
astery of Lanchail, or Lahail, anc it igeen, ify 
Tare of the rocks. It lies about two miles west re be 
This holy man died in the seventh century. 

On the west of Kilmanmam, at a place called Killyshane, was a honse 
for religions women ; their burial ground was discovered in 1768, and 
several monumental stones of gréat antiquity dug up. About a. mile 
north of Tennihinch, on the east bank of the pare the rains of 
Rearg church. Near the ruins is a well dedicated to St. Finan, which 
is held in great veneration. It consists of three or four cavities in the 
solid rock, and is always fall of clear water. St. Finian was a native of 
Leinster, and of the race of Laschain. This holy man was born not. 
far from New Ross, and somewhere near the Barrow, When he 
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arrived ata suitable age, he received an ecclesiastical education under 
the bishop Fortkerns, after which he went into Britain, where he 
remained for some years: on; his return he applied to the sovereign of 
Hy-Kinsellagh, who kindly reesived him, and gave him permission to 
ceract some churches in his territory, and to establish a religious com- 
munity at a place called “Achadhabla, which place, Colgan says, was 
anciently called Gro-Soileach, Hence he went to Hybarchi, and 
founded an establishment at Moyna, a place which Archdall calls 
Magna, in the King’s County, though Lanigan supposes Mugna to be 
jn the county of Carlow. ‘The chief residence of this illustrious man 
was Clonard, which became the scene of his greatest exertions and 
éclebrity, in or about the year 540. 

Rosenallis has the ruins of an old church that was dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary. ‘The inhabitants still observe the first of February in 
commemoration of their patroness. Near those ruins is a Round 
Tower. It is quite certain from sundry records that those Towers were: 
appropriated to the preservation of the sacred fire, as Comerford, and 

‘Paalter of Tara, asserts; and the venerable Bede in the life of St. 
Cuthbert, who died in 687, says that “receptacles for the sacred fire 
were frequent in this island, and the only part of heathen idolatry that 
then remained.” 

‘Near Lahail, before mentioned, is a, barrow or mound of earth, 
called the Giant’s-grave, A peasant named Purcell is said to. have 
explored this mound, about a century ago, and to have found therein 
a spur of rude and antique workmanship, composed of solid gold. 


CHAP. XIV. 
CHURCHES AND MONASTERIES, 


In'the territory of the O’Gormans, now the barony of Slievemargi 
said formerly toh theterritory of Hy-Kittellaghy or Carlow, aro ths 
ruins of many ancient religious edifices. Not far from the banks of 
the Barrow are the ruins of Sletty priory, or Slicbteach, ive,, the house 
near the mountain. ‘Those ruins are supposed to have been coeval with 
the dawning of the light of Christianity in ourisland, All that remains 
of this once famous seminary of philosophy, religion, ond science, are 
threo wals of one apartment, supposed to have been the chapel.” It 
is conjectured that in this sacred place rest the uncommemorated 
pre of its liar Se ‘There are two stone crosses inthe 
apparently of remote antiquity; likely one rests over the 
sehen of Be Beck and the other over the cemsins idan, bi 
pat of St. Aidan, bishop 
‘When St. Patrick was about to visit Leix, and arrived on its borders) 
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the Laer: of that district intended to entrap him in'tho bogs, and kill 
him ; but Brega, alady instramental in the will of Providence, averted 
the evil by giving notice to the divine missionary, who, cautioned in his 
course, avoided the pitfalls, and arrived at the house of his friend the 
arch-poet Dubtach, who lived in Hy-Kinsellagh. At this time, Feich, 
a learned and benevolent young man, then unter poetic tuition, was in 
Connanght, presenting some poems of Dubtach’s composition to the 
king of that province, On the return of Feich, St. Patrick ordained 
him bishop of the whole province. Some time prior to this great event, 
Feich’s wife died, and left an only son named Fiachra, Feich was the 
son of Ere of the house, or sept, of Hy-Bairche in Leinster; his see 
was at Sletty ; yet he ied a monastery, which was called Domnach- 
Feich. Jocelin says this monastery was at a place called Forrach, 
and was founded after Feich fixed his sve at Sletty. Nevertheless, the 
‘Tripartite asserts that Feich presided over this monastery for a consi- 
derable time, until he removed to Sletty, at the west side of the Barrow : 
by this it appeats Domnach-Feich was at the east side of the Barrow, 
in aie ola of Carlow. ‘i ‘ 

t. Feich lived to so great an age that sixty of his disciples departed 
this life before him. Nothing,” says Dn Langan ep ‘to me 
so singular as that the year in which the celebrated Feich of Bletty diod, 
has not been record Yet the memory of the day of his death has 
besoipeeeaaee as we find in his Natales assigned to the 12th of 

tober.” 

In reading the Life of St. Feich, we have interesting matter regarding 
the literature of ancient Ireland. In it we have ‘proof that the art of 
writing was known and ised, before the arrival of St. Patrick. 
‘The ald Irish alphabet, Bethluisnion, was quite of a different form 
from the Roman, and therefore it was necessary for the Irish who wished 
to learn Latin, to receive the Latin alphabet from St. Patrick. ‘The 
Ogham characters were the most ancient in use in Ireland, as set forth 
by Vallancey, Tighe, and many others. 

St. Aidas,or Aedh, was an illustrious successor of St. Feich, first bishop 
of Leinster. This was the Aidus to whom a writer named Maccuthenus 
dedicated his Life of St. Patrick, of which only some fragments remain. 
‘This holy bishop attended the Synod called that of Flan of Febhia, who 
was archbishop of Armagh, and convened the Synod, St. Aidus died 
in 699, and his name is in the Irish Calendar at the 7th of Feb 

In this district are the ruins of Killeshin church: Coote, in 
Statistical Survey of this county, says; “the entrance, in the Doric 
order, is antique and highly ornamental, around which is an inscription 
of very old Saxon characters; but so battered and abused as to bo 
almost totally defaced. This ancient church is much celebrated for its 
antiquity. [t is asserted that a holy hermit, named Ussen, first resided 
in a hermitage in this valley, by which it got the name of Gleann-Ussen, 
An the 6th century St, Scutin, or Scothim, who was educated at the 
school of St. David in Wales, constructed a cell for himself at Gleann- 
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Ussen. This cell was called ‘Teach-Seothin, near Sliebh-Mairge, or 
Mount-Mairge. St. Scutin was of an illustrious family, and is said to 
have been related to St. Ailbe of Emly. After a very edifying life, 
spent in the practice of great austerities, St. Soothin died on the second 
of January, but on what year is not known. : 

In about the year 550, St. Diarmot founded a church on the site of 
St, Scothin’s cell; consequently, Gleann-Ussen became known by the 
name of Kill-Ussen, corruptly called Killeshin. St. Diarmot was 
succeeded by St. Comgal, who died before the year 570. St. Comgal, 
according to Colgan, was of the illustrious house of the Dalcassians in 
‘Thomond. He erected a church in his own country, on a hill called 
Beann-indis, or the head of Indis; but whether before or after he 
became abbot of Gleann-Ussen (recte Oisin, from whom this glen takes 
its naine) we are notinformed. His death preceded that of St. Ita, 
who died in 570. - The precise year is not known, nor,” says Lani 
“had Archdall any authority for assigning it to 563. But he took the 
liberty in placing Glea nn-Ussen at Gleane, in the King’s County 
nevertheless, the precise information of Harris not only confuted, but 
annulled this liberty or rather conjecture. 

During the progression of those estimable events, Killeshin was 
becoming a large town, so that it was looked upon as the chief town in 
Leix ; though not a building now standing, bears testimony of it, except 
the ruins of the church. Such has been the fate of this ancient aud 
celebrated town, where existed the county gaol, the court-house, and 
the governor's mansion. Near to the old church is a moat of considerable 
magnitude, erroneously attributed to Danish origin. It is asserted that 


a Round Tower existed at Gleann-Ussen ; nevertheless, such will not — 


prove that Round Towers are of Christian origin. ‘There is some 
allusion to the use of Round ‘Towers in the Four Masters, where it is 

ted that in an attack on the Abbey of Kildare, by the people of 
Tetix, the mouks had but barely time to remove the sacred vessels into 
the Round Tower adjoining, when the enemy appeared, and carried off 
considerable booty. his does not prove that the tower was a fixed 
security for the sucred vessels, if such was so, the enemy would attack 
the tower. On the whole, it appears that the tower was but an ancient 
tuins, not to be suspected by the enemy for containing valuable v 

In the same district arc the rains of the church or monastery of 
Kilgory, where there is a well esteemed sacred. ‘This Kilgory, or Kil- 
goura, was governed by St. Lonius, or Louis O'More, who flourished 
in the sixth century, and was placed by St. Feich of Sletty over it in 
the Sth century. ‘Dr. Lanigan says that two Mocue Joigses, or holy 
O'Motes, existed nearly about the same time; and though this St. 

nis of Kilgory is not so much celebrated as St. Louis of ‘ulach 
Mae Cumbaill (Le. the Tulach or burial-place of Fionn Mac Cumhaill), 
Yeb-the well of Kilgorr, consecrated by him, as fully evinced by the 
sanation of its waters the divine purity of his life. 
in the same ancient territory, or district, are the ruins of Clona 
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and Cloghgrenan abbeys. We have a tradition that the abbey of 
Cloghgrenan was destroyed by a party of Cromwell's forces, and that 
the religious females were drawn by night to the mountain, where they 
sought shelter from the rapacious violaters ; aud it is asserted that two 
of the poor fugitives were seen on the following morning coming down 
the side of the mountain, and ever seen or heard of after. Likely, in 
Pagan ages, the worship of Beal or Grian was established in Clogh- 
grenan, as Clogh’ signifies a stone, and “Gena” is corruption of 
“ Grian.” 

Tn Larkficld, westward of Sletty, is a rath and also a burial ground, 
known by the name of Rath-Kil-an-ure. It is asserted that this sacred 
place was the first conscerated cemetery in Leix, Regarding this place, 
there is-a very strange tradition. Many years ago, a corpse was in- 
terred in it; but on the night of the day on which it was buried, the 
earth cast up the body ; it was again interred, and again ejected,—on 
the third time of its interment an old, strange, and venerable man, came 
into the circle of the rath, and ordered the party who were interring 
the corpse to plant a hawthorn over the remains: instantly he disap= 
peared; the party obeyed his injunction, and the remains lie beneath 
the hawthorn. te 1853, a woman 70 years of age hung herself on it. 

Near to Arles, recfe Ardglas (i.e. the green lull or height,) in’this 
district, is a well of delicious water dedicated to St. Abbin. Not many 
years ago, people assembled at this well, and performed penance, Arless, 
as a very ancient cemetery; in it the ruins of an old es existed, 
said to have been e by Martha Wallace, or Walsh, who is said to 
have been wife to one of the Hartpoles, 

Near to this cemetery is a well called Taaffe's well, situate near to 
the site ofan old castle, once inhabited by a respectable family named 
Tauffe. ‘Tradition tells us that a Miss Taaffe died in the castle, and 
that her ghost appeared at the well. It was the common opinion that 
the spirit awaited to be questioned ; yet not one of the many who had 
seen the ghost had couriye to speak to it. It came to pass, as some 
boys, on a nocturnal ramble, were passing by the well, one of them, 
remarkable for his benevolent disposition, said ; “Tt isa pity to have 
poor Miss Taaffe here and no person to speak to her; Miss ‘Taaife, if 
You appear to me, I will speak to you” ; at the sume moment he heard 
Miss Tate say; “O! yon are always good”; nevertheless, the spirit 
did not appear, and, from that moment, never alter did appear, 

In the cemetery is a neat mausoleam sacred to the Grace family + it 
Was erected in 181$, and in the modern style of English architecture. 
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CHAP. XV. 


CHURCHES AND MONASTERIES, 


Th the ancient territory of the O’Kellys, now the barony of Ballyadams, 
are the ruins of the pan of Kilabbin, said to have been founded by 
St. Abbin, who was bornin the sixth century. His father was Lagman 
of the house of Hua Cormac, or Dal Cormac, in Leinster, which had its 
descent from Cucorb, who had been king of that province when the 
‘Munster forces invaded Leinster. His mother’s name was Mella, o 
sister of St. Kevin of Glendsloch. Dr. Lanigan states that St. Abin 
spent the latter part of his life at Mayharniadhe in the county of Wex- 
ford. Mac Geoghegan says that this saint founded Kil-Abbin_ in 
Glenmaure, which must be the sacred edifice under notice. Accordiy 
to tradition it was this illustrious saint who sanctified the well of Arless. 
Not many years ago the bell of this ancient abbey, or church, was 
discovered Some feet beneath the surface, but so injured by the rust of 
ages that it fell to pieces when taken up. “a 

Tn this district are the ruins of the AicraR of Ballyadams, situated — 
on # rocky-hill, called Carrageen, a name which signifies the hermitage 
in the mee Here, in remote ages, a hermit resided in his cell, and 
after his demise a sacred edifice was erected, Near the ruins of the 
church are three cavities in a very strangely formed part of the hill. 
‘The cavities contain water accounted sacred to St. Patrick, likely derived 
from the name of the hermit ;—they are not more than two feet to two 
and a-half in depth, and about from twelve to ten inches in diameter ; 
they ate peieetenoolas; and at the bottom concave there is no apparent. 
eg for water to enter into the wells or cavities ; yet, motel sandl 
ing, the situation of the rock precludes any supposition that under 
water springs up into the cavities. It is asserted that, if the waters be 
taken out of the cavities, on the next morning the same quantity of 
water will be found in each well; and it matters not how great the 
drought of a season may be, the waters are found in the wells. Each 
well is said to have its own peculiar virtue. All this appears so_ very 
strange that it awakens a reflection that createsa sorrow eat the virtues 
of the waters are wholly unknown, 

Within the ruins of the church is a monument sacred to Robert 
Bowen and his wife, Alice Hartpole, dated 1671. I shall not make 
observations on the propriety of the epitaph of Robert Bowen. It isa 
record of the dead on stone in a ruinous and solitary church, The 
once strong arm is powerless ; the boast of royal descent is no more; 
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that hope of friends and dread of foes is as fragile as the stone over 
him, and honour detests to victimize what the united power of death, 
tradition, and time press heavily on. 

Here also is a tomb sacred to the memory of Major General Sir 
Edward Gerald Butler, accounted a man of benevolent feelings; and 
may in genealogy be considered a descendant of the Ormonde ‘hu, 

this ancient territory are the ruins of Clopook church which — 

evince remote origin, the walls having been built of surface stone. ‘The 
ancient name of this church is Bla-kil-anan ; “ Bé@” is a corruption of 
“Baile,” a town, so the compound word may signify the town of Anan’s 
wood, or the church of Anan’s town. By these expositions it appears 
that the place took its name from the Irish goddess Aine. Most cer- 
tainly the place was, in remote ages, an extensive wood ; and it- might 
have been so that the Duns of Clopook and Lugacurrin were sites of 
altars sacred to the goddess Aine. 


‘trespasse! ly 
assed on his way going or coming through the church-yard, It so 


night?” Si,” responded the man, “by the brightness ofthe night 
T thought it was day light, and in passing this place I came in to offer 


Tittle woman in the chureh-yard?” “I do, sir.” answered. the man. 
Well,” said Hunt, “that woman was my mother, and 1 have been 
speaking to her sino.” ; 
Peflante mother was by profession a Boman Catholic, and died in that 
faith; the expressions her immortal. spirit made use of are altogether 
unknown, Tova short time after, Hunt beearae unwell; sent for the 
Rev. George Lynch; aud received the rites of the Roman Catholic 
Church at his hands; after which he departed thislife, and was interred, 

recable to bis request, amonget the remains of the priests that lie 
‘within the walls of Clopook church. 
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In this cemetery are many priests iuterted, and amongst their Temaing 
are those of the ‘llastsious, aad w. Roger O'More. The _inseription 
on his tomb is simple and pathetic: it awakens the thinking powers 
of the mind, and excites them to range through past ages, whea Bdelity 
and patriotism were sacred principles. It runs thus :— 

: Roger Moore, Priest, to our grief is dead, 

And in this narrow grave now takes his rest ; 
* Let all that reads this with devotion, 
Pray God rest his soul in peace, Amen say. 

He was born in 1640, died December 28, 1706. With him also 
rest the remains of his two brothers, who were also priests. Here also 
rest the remains of the Rey. James O'Byrne, uncle to the Rev James 
Kilbride of Ballylinan Cottage, aud nephew to the Rev. James Barron, 
The Rev. James O'Byrne was a Renuine descendant of the O’Byrnes 
of Wicklow, and a relative to Sir Daniel O’Byrne, formerly of ‘Timogae. 

As regards the mame Kilbride (Gila-Brighide), perhaps it may not 
be necessary to inform the reader that, it is a compound of — 
two words, Gilla, which signifies a follower or disciple, and Brighidy 
the proper name Bridget, or St. Bridget, patroness of Kildare, by 
Solis sreayititen that the dsmeiKalbatess desvead trons an ancestry 
connected, by close consanguinity with the holy Virgin St. Bridget. 

There ate numerous names in Ireland at the present day which 
trace their hereditary claim to instances of this kind. ‘The name 
Fitepatrick is derived from Mac Gilla Phadruig, i.e, the son of the — 
leader or attendant on St. Patrick—Mae Gilla Chais, the son of the 
leader or attendant on Cas, one of our Momonian monarehs; and 
Professor Oonnellan, treating of ‘sirnames, (see Four Masters, p. 149 m,) 
says; “Sirnames were partially adopted by various ‘tribes a 
early asthe Oth and 10th centuries, as may be seen from the Four 

and other Annalists; but hereditary and permanent sirnames: 
were not established datil the 11th and 12th centuries. Brien Bort 
made an ordinance that every family and clan should adopt a particular 
sirname, in order to prove correctly the history and genealogy of the 
different tribes, and his own descendants took from a the name Of 
O'Brien. It pats that sirnames were not arbitrarily assumed, but 
each family or clan were at liberty to adopt a sirname from some pat= 
ticular ancestor, and generally took their names from some chief of their 
tribe eelebrated for valour, wisdom, piety, or some other great qualities 
—some prefixing Mac, which means a son, and others Uz and O, which 
signifies of, a grandson or descendant.” 

About two miles southward from Spee church is an ancient burial 
ground, called Shan-a-valla, or, properly speaking, Shan-bhaile, which 
‘ignifes the Old-town. This cemetery was originally w rath. Within 
its circle many rugged stones are visible; they serve as headstones. 
Two rude green stones or mountain flags serve as tomb-stones ; one 
without any inscription, or representation. The other is very remark- 
able, as it contains the representation of a cross. ‘The lines of this 
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cross, and a circle round the erossjoining, oviticé great artistic skill; 
snevertheless, the face, or surface, of the tomb remains as rough as when 
it was taken up out of the quarry. Their isa tradition of remote anti» 
quity that this tomb’ rests over "ihe temnains of a bishop. ‘To the west 
by north of this tomb is barely visible the remains of a circular building 
nine feet in diameter ; it oppears tolbe the remains of a Round ‘Tower 
It is very probable that this is the mbst ancient cemetery in the district 
of the O'Kellys. | About twenty perches from this sucred ground, is a 
large stone erected for some sacred in pagan times, 

gi this division are the ruins of -na-Colums, or Teampulena 
Columbanus, that is, the church of Colanbanusy ‘Though the ruins 
are nearly obscure as regarding origin and other sacred properties, yet 
they have attracted the notice of an antiquiary in America, who at 
asserted that its origin was of very remote date. It appears almost 
evident that the site of this church was consecrated by St Louie O'More, 
bishop of Leix, commonly called Colambunus. ‘itis royal and illustri- 
ous divine resided at Tuluch Mac Cumbaill, nol known by the name of. 
Crussyduff, near to Lamberton. A family of the Stradfords are buried 
under the rains; and the last member, Cornet Stradford, was interred 
so deep that two men were einployed in sinking his grave, during three 
days, The lands, on which this ancient rains rest, take the name of 
Corbally, a name that intimates that a great battle was fought there ; 
as Corbally is a corruption of Cro-baile whickt si hep the bloody-town ; 
and corroborative of this exposition, a vast number of human remains 
have been discovered in a sandy surface, westward of Corbally house. 


CHAP. XVI. 
OHURCHES AND MONASTERIES, 


In the district of the O'Lawlers and Mac. Evoys, now the barony of 
Stradbally, is the site of the church of St, Mochua, founded, as Keating 
tells us, in the reign of Daniel, the son of Hugh, and known by the 
name of Tigh Mochua, in Leix. This illustrious man was descended 
from the posterity of Cathaoir More, monarch of Ireland, Regarding 
the site of this celebrated church a diversity of opinion exists. Some 
have it that, in ‘Timalioe in the barony of Cullanagh, the charch existed : 
others maintain that the church was founded in ‘Deigh-moge, or ‘Timogue, 
about three miles castward from ‘Timahoe. 

It is quite evident that the close similarity of the names of both 
faces gave rise othe error exiting inthe traditions of both. Arch- 

all says St. Mochua the founder of Teach-Mochua, or ‘Teigh- 
Mochua, namely, the house of St, Mochua, died in 407.” ‘Dr. Lanigan 
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denies this, saying ; “ there is no reason to think that St. Mochua of 
‘Antrim had any establishment out of Ulster, nor that ‘Peach-Mochua, 
was founded at that early period—The founder of it was undoubtedly 
some other Mochua or Mochoe, by which name many Irish saints were 
called.” Yet he adds ; “certainly there was one in that place,” namely 
Mimahoe. In this certainty the learned Dactor has been mistaken, as 
a monastery, or church, was never founded in ‘Timahoe by St. Mochua. 
‘Ware and Harris understood the matter, as they did not make mention 
of such, What gave rise to this error is evident; a castle then, and 
now in ruins, near to the Round ‘Tower, was taken to be the ruins of 
a church or pease I 

Mac Geoghegan tells us, as does Ware, that in the reign of Henry 


the Second; during Lacy’s absence, and the administration of the 


Tustices, whom Henry had sent to Ireland, Myler Fitzhenry, the natural 
son of Henry the First, was forced to give up the land of Carby, which 
he had received from Strongbow in the county of Kildare, and to be 
-satisfied with an equivalent in the country of Leix, where he was more 
exposed, as being surrounded by the O'Mores, a warlike people, and 
lords of that district ; but De Lacy, whose niece he had married, caused 
the sootle of Timogho, or Timahoe, to be built for him some time after 
wards.’ 

It is asserted that this castle was erected by the founder of the Cosby 
family in the reign of Elizabeth. ‘This is an error; Cosby may have 
repaired the castle, but De Lucy was the founder of it. 

‘Again, what gives a certainty to thiserror, regarding a church or 
monastery having been in Timahoe, is the discovery of a vast number 
of human remains lying about the Round Tower, ‘and the ruins of the 
castle, all which are accounted the remains of human beings interred in 
this sacred ground. But such can be accounted for : in 1555, the 
O’Mores were in full possession of the castle of Timahoe, and 
added to its strength by repairs and additional works. In or about 
the year 1598, prince Anthony O’More was in Munster, and, in his 
absence, Sir Heury, or General Harrington, marched with his forees into 
Leix, in order to plunder and destroy its inhabitants; but Melaghlen 
O'More collected his forces, and, though the English had him and his 
brave followers surrounded, yet the latter were defeated, and 1200 of 
them slain with all their officers, and amongst the rest Adam Loftus, 
son of the Archbishop of Dublin. ‘This battle was fought in ‘Timahoe, 
the remains of is fin are still discoverable; they lay and still lie not 
much deeper than the surface, and, it ay tl a} 
Sopa oan face, and, it appears, the surface was only 

On the 24th of September, 1599, Thomas Loftus of Killyan in the 
county of Meath, brother to the enterprising Adam, was knighted b 
Robert Earl of Essex, and received a grant of ‘Timahoe on the 12t 
day of December, 1610. He married Ellen, sister to Pierse Hartpole 
‘of Carlow and Shrule. He died in the castle of Timahoe, December, 
1685, and was buried on the 14th in St. Patrick's church (Dublin), 
leaving as issue four sons and two daughters, 
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This illustrious Knight was brother to Adam, who was a-son to. the 
Heptlees iaetieeeat le holy Dermod O'Hurly, archbishop of Cash), 
whom he arrested, loaded with irons until Holy Thursday of the 
following year, when he dragged him forth as his victim, questioned,— 
tortured, and finally hanged! him, outside the city walls, before break 
of day, This altogether is a convincing proof that a divine spirit 
directed the venerable Archbishop of Dublin, and qualified his soul for 
another and better world, 

I shall here pass oyer a considerable part of the Loftus's Pedigrees, 
with their intermarriages, and come to Mrancis Cosby, son of Richard 
Cosby, and husband to Ann Loftus, who died in November, 1573, 
‘This celebrated tyrant, Francis, died in 1574, leaving a son Alexander 
of Stradbally, who sree ig father’s aust as to violence and 
tyranny. This compound of human wickedness, and x of 

imalioe, got married to Uliabeth, daughter of ‘Hengy TBaiaigs et 
Moystan, in the King’s county, Bsq., and had a numerous issues 
Ellen, married first to Alexander Barrington, of Cullenngh, Hsq.; and 
secondly, to Pierce, son of Patrick Bryne, Esq. . And Dorcas to/Walter 
Byrne. Byrne’s descendants, in afler years, Became connected with the 

atives of Sir Daniel O’Byme, of Timogue; consequently, the surname 
Walter became characteristic of the one and same family, 4 

In 1642 Colonel Monk, after the relief of Ballinakill, was on his 
return with 600 foot and two tops of horse, when he was met b 
General Preston with 3000 men of the confederate army. Althongl 
their numbers were unequal, Monk resolved to hazard a battle, and 
accordingly he entrenched himself near the castle and awaited the onset, 
He harangued his soldiers, some of Cromwell's veterans, and cautioned 
them not to miss a single shot. Preston’s troops commenced the 
attack, but were received with a close and deadly fire from the entrench. 
ments, which lay tothe south of the castle, by which some of the leaders, 
on the Irish ti, were shot dead. During ‘the confusion that ensued, 
Monk charged the enemy and routed them. Tradition is silent as to 
the number that fell in this bloody action; nevertheless, the remains of 
the slain have been discovered east and south-east of the castle all lying 
promiscuously, just, or barely, below the surface, similar as the remains 
of those who fell in the battle fought by Melaghlen O'More and 
Harrington. ‘Those accounts fully testify the history regarding the 
human remains now to be discovered in ‘Timahoe. 

However, the error epee @ supposed monastery having been 
established in Timabve, is partly supported by a fact, namelg, that 
lands lie south and south-east of Timahoe, formerly known by the name 
of Fearan-na-m-brathar, or the Frinrs’s land. oe - et 

roves nothing respecting the existence of monastery being establishe 
i "Temabor, s: Poen eS commonly called Passy church, which 
latter is situate on the lands of Farna Feira. ‘This monastery, quite 
near to Timahoe, east by south, is no other thanthe reputed monastery 
of Timahoe. The ruitis measure inside 36 feet by 18. The walls 
 § : 
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nearly three feet in thickness, and two story high. It appears that an 
edifice stood about 21 feet from the west end of this monastery, which 
edifice measures inside 18 feet by 15. The walls of this ruins are 
nearly three feet in thickness. ‘Those ruins may have been the primeval 
religious establishment. ‘The standing ruins have been repaired, and 
changes were made as to the doorways and windows. It is verv probable 
that the rains of this building, namely, the latter and large edifice, were 
fitted up, and a charch established there, according to the reformed 
mode of English worship. However, it is clearly evident that the edifice 
‘was originally a monastery, as, on the epistle side of the altar, over which 
was the chancel window, are the remains of a sedilia, ‘This arched recess 
was built for the officiating priest, deacon, and subdeacon to sit in, during 
the chaunting of the Gloria and Creed. ‘The priest anciently sat in the 
ilia, during the Bpistle, in solemn masses. How large the sedilia 
LSE schiansbey re asinoe aecariain a alpert| SEM 
wall was destroyed, ani afterwards rebuilt, in doing which the sedilia 
was closed up, as such was not agreeable to the religious feelings of the 
membérs of the English church, who took possession of the monastery, 
We have a tradition that a number of friars were slain in Timahoe, — 
This is an error, as the friars slain lived in Fossy Monastery, founded 
by Kitzhenry, who first resided in the castle of ‘Timahoe. And the 
place where the religious were sucrfleed is known by the name of 
len-a.sur (recle Baile na saor), or the Carpenter's town. ‘The Red- 
gap of Ballen-a-sur is the reputed spot where the friars were slain ; and 
it is said that a great treasure is concealed beneath the surface of 
Ret-gap,o ple in Ballen-a.sur, now wholly known. | 
; 
) 


ave no doubt but the small religions edifice existed in Fossy, for 
ages, prior to the one founded by Fitzhenry, and that this edifice was a 
branch of the celebrated monastery founded by St. Mochua at Timogue, 
‘The traces of an old road have been discovered, leading from Teigh-moge, 
or Timogue, to this ancient establishment, making the distance between 
them not more than one mile. ‘The edifice erected by Fitzhenry, in all 
Probsbiity flourished daring $00, years that is from the reign of 
lenry the Second to the close of Elizabeth's, 


CHAP. XVII. 
CHURCHES AND MONASTENTES. 


In the same district stood the abbey of Stradbally, founded : 
Gorcheger O’More in 1183. Report says, that beneath’the vaults " fi 
this monastery were discovered some years ago tombs, on which were 
Inscriptions, but they were again consigned to the earth, About a 
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arter of a mile from this ancient ruins, is Knock-na-brahir, (recte 

noc-na-m-brathar) or the hill of the friars, or brotherhood; on this 
hill, tradition says, the friars were accustomed to recreate themselves, 
‘This abbey, situate on the banks of the river Ceallach, or Kelly, that 
runs through the territory of the ancient O’Kellys, was accounted the 
celebrated abbey of Leix. 

Another religious house of more remote antiquity existed in Stradbally, 
On its site the present Protestant parochial church is built, Near this 
religious establishment was a well dedicated to St, Patrick, famed for 
miracles, and much resorted to by pilgrims. The well is now closed 
up; it flowed under the north-west wall of the grave-yard. About 80 
years ago, a fine old arched gateway was taken down, which enclosed 
the church-yard on the south-west side, This and anleniid 
gateway served as the abode of the hermits of St. + The Roman 
Catholic church is erected on the site of another old religious establish- 
ment. 

Stradbally was a place of great note during the sovereignty of the 
Moe, and hela? taken ile name ‘rm a Sua or Sita,” 
a valley, irri river water ; altogether meaning the town of the 
foeated rales ; 7 senor! iat Stdtaliyia derhed Com © Sraid,” 
signifying streets, and Baile, a town, which seems to be the tru 
derivation of the name. This town, with its religious establishments 
and appurtenances, was ited in 1572 to Francis Cosby and his heirs, 
at the yearly rent/of £17: 6:8, undertaking to find yearly nine 
English horsemen. 

jus we find, amidst the confusion of given dates, by different writers, 
that Francis Costy died not, according to Lodge, in 1674, but in 
1580. Nor did Francis Cosby get a grant of Stradbally, according to 
Brewer and some others, in 1792, but in 1572, in- or about, eight 
years prior to the year he was killed at Glendaloch, by the celebrated 
and indomitable Feich Mac Hugh O'Byrne. And we learn by the 
Four Masters that, in sixteen years after the death of Prancis Cosby, 
Prince Anthony O’More killed Alexander Cosby, son of Francis, and 
that in 1609, about 13 years after the death of Alexander, a regrant 
of the property was made to Richard Cosby. 

Some time before the Restoration, and during the Commonwealth, 
the possession of the Lordship of ‘Timahoe passed from the Loftus’s 
and came to the Cosbys. 

It appears by the State Papers dated July 1600, that the Cosbys’ 
ancestor was a renegade Irishman, and that, prior to his apostacy, he 
was a rhymer of the O'More family. Agreeable to the old Earl of 
Desmond, when writing to Cecil that his real_name was Mac Crossane, 
and that his ancestors were rhymers to the O’Conners and O’Mores : 
(seo O'Daly’s Drides of Ireland p—Introduction) and that for his 
services, while and after he was Deputy to Sir Geoffrey Penton, in 
expelling the seven septs, namely, the O'’Mores, the O*Lawlors, the 
O'Kellys, the O’/Dunns, the O'Gormans, the O'Duls (recte O’Duffys), 
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and the Mac Evoys, from Leix into Kerry, he got large tracts of land, 
Notwithstanding this, Lodge says the ancestor of the Cosbys was de- 
scended from the Crosbies of Great Crosbie in the County of Lancas. 
ter, England, and that he came to Ireland in the reign of Elizabeth, 
‘Tat his son Patrick was born in the Queen’s County in the reign of 
the virgin queen, and that for his (Patrick) many great services to the 
crown and tant cause, by defeating the plots of O’More, he was 
rewarded with divers grants of lands including O'More’s estate. 

‘For my part I cannot unite this with history, nor with the traditions 
of thecountry. And it appears to me, that Lodge has shuffled and con 
strained the whole matter. 

Regarding the tyrauny of the Cosbys (whose original name may have 
been Mac Crossane, or Mac Coserys, and whose relatives afterwards 
took the name of Cosgraves, and are recorded in the Annals of the Four 
Masters as ancient inhabitants of Leix) there is no mistake. As soon 
as they acquired power, they became consummate villains, and worked 
at the final destruction of the O'Mores, whose lands they seized. 

Sir Charles Coote, in his Statistical Survey of this County, gives us 
an anecdote of the Cosbys. I shall here omit it as the whole narrittive 
comes to this, The O’Mores, who were Hropictors of Stradbally and 
patrons of the Green Abbey, were dispossessed by the Cosbys, Hartpoles 
and Bowens, acting under the authority of Elizabeth, and possessed by 
the Cosbys who converted the abbey into a castle, after the death of 
the famous Rory O'More. In about fourteen years after that brave 
prince was treacherously slain by Fitapatrick of Ossory, his son, Prince 
Anthony, marched into Stradbally against the Cosbys, where a battle 
ensued, in which Prince Anthony cut down the tyrant Alexander Cosby — 
much to the joy of the inhabitants of Leix. At that time there resided 
in Stradbally « notorious wretch, named Maugh Nash, who brought 
out tubs of cream, and rubbed the cream on the faces of the dead 
belonging to O'More to induce dogs to devour them! ! 

‘The descendants of Francis und Alexander Cosby still possess Strad- 
bally, and’a part of the manor of Timahoe. ‘The only legitimate remains 
of the seven tribes holding possession in the territory of Leix, by the most. 
ubsolute treachery and tyranny, namely the Cosbys, Bowens, [lartpoles, 
Hovendons, Digbys, Bellinghams, and Hetheringtons, though a curse 
is said to rest ou this tribe to such an extent that, as soon as an heir 
to the property comes to age, the possessor dies. 

L shuall here be silent respecting Black Sandy Cosby’s death ; and 
also that of Lord Siduey’s, Ou the death of Admiral Cosby, Thomas 
Cosby, Lisq.. possessed the property, and got married to Judge Kelly of 
Kelly-ville’s daughter, who was a reputed descendant of the O'Kellys 
of Hy-Maine. So deeply impressed was the learned judge respecting 
the rectitude of the judginent of God on man, that he never passed the 
sentence of death on his fellow creature ; consequently, blood shed by 
Prejudice, passion, or the sordid hopes of acquiring court-favours never 


stamed his character, or the prospect of his future hope, His son-in- 
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law, Thomas Cosby, Esq, under notice, very much respected priests of 
the Roman Catholic charch ; he contributed to the erection of chapels, 
and built a belfry to the chapel of Stradbally, when such was not to be 
found in Ireland. The Rev. Patrick Dowling was a great. favorite of 
of this good man, and, indeed, that venerable priest merited the esteein 
of all who knew him. He was a man, by nature, much dignified in 
appearance, Prior to his departure from Fratice, a lady of high rank 
and great fortune became deeply in love with him, so much so that she 
followed him to Ireland ; she sought an interview with him in Stradbally ; 
but that pure minded man refused to. see her, on which she, in her 
carriage, departed and never after returned to this country. Such was 
the lite of this virtuous man that, a few days prior to his death, the 
celebrated Dr. Doyle kneeled by his otingd to receive his blessing. 

We have a very strange and interestin, anecdote regarding this 
excellent priest, who wasa relative to the O'liyrnes of Timogue. About 
sixty years ago, a perfect simpleton, named Piorce Blanelifeld, frequented 
Stradbally ; he was a favourite of Mr. Dowling’s, and the Rev. father, 
indeed, was at all times partial and much attached to such innocent 
creatures, On days of divine worship, Pierce was not to be found 
absent ; but during the celebration of mass, the poor creature continued 
observing the people and enjoying himself in laughter. One Sabbath 
day, it happened, as the Rev. father elevated the Host, Pierce cried out 
in a voice evincing extreme astonishment; Dowling! Dowling!! 
Dowling, do not let:the child fall"!!! And at the same moment bent 
down on the floor, and coutinued weeping during the remainder of the 
celebration. Never after was he seen to observe the people, or laugh 
daring any part of the divine offerings, a ceremony to which he punetually 
attended. It has been believed that, as the innocent creature looked 
up ut the elevation of the Host, he beheld it. transformed into a divine 
apparition, standing on the fingers of the priest. : 

The Rev. Patrick Dowling was succeeded by the Rev. Cornelius 
Dowling, who erected the chapel in Vicarstown, and the chapel in 
‘Timahoe, within the latter edifice his remains lic. He was a man of 
cousiderable information, and evinced the noble-miudedness of a gentle- 
man in many acts of his life, ; 

Not more than half a mile from Stradbally, south by west, is 
Oldmills, where the infamous James Brien, commonly called “Jemmy 
O’Brien," was born. 


CHAP. XVIII 
CHURCHES AND MONASTERIES, 


In this district, or ancient territory of the O'Lawlers, is Moy-an-nagh 
church, in ruins.’ Some writers say the name signifies St, Mary's ford, 
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yet it may have derived its name from Mo-Nenun, wo signifying holy, 
and xexwa the name of the foundress. ‘There has been a very cele- 
brated Saint named Monenua. besides Saint Manenna, who founded a 
nunnery at the reputed birth-place of St. Bridget ; this Saint lived in 
the seventh or ninth century, and, likely, may have founded a religious 
edifice at this place under notice. . ip 

One of the royal O’Mores, namely Carcheger, gave this as a religious 
donation to the Knight-Templars, together with a large tract of land 
now called Vicarstown to the Knight-Vicar, at the same time retaining 
a part of the tythes for the Franciscans of Stradbally abbey 

‘The habit of the Knight Templars was a white cloth, with a red cross 
of eight points worn over the breast, and by their profession their diet 
should have equalled the simplicity of their habits. ‘They, like 


other men were susceptible to the wiles of the common cues 7 
¢ 


transgressed, and the chatter of scandal became proverbial as to 
splendour of their dress, and the luxuriousness of their tables. This 
landestine luxury should be punished : the devil anxious to extend his 
wer, and consummate the eternal destruction of others, instigated 
hilip the Pair of France, to work the fall of the ‘Templars. Philip 
bore an inveterate hatred against Pope Boniface ; the Templars opposed. 
Philip's dispute against the Holy See. On the death of Boniface, 
Archbishop Bertrand, solely by the artifice and. intrigue of Philip, 
succeeded, under the name of Clement V. Philip lost no time in 
working the ruin of the Templars. Clement commenced persecution, 
base and false accusation of infamous crimes were ingeniously fabricated, 
the unfortunate noblemen were treacherously arrested, east into prison, 
and toexecution. Fifty-four of them were burnt alive at Paris; 
and it is asserted that, in this infernal proceedings, fifty-six of them 
with the Grand Master expired under unheard of torture on scaffolds 


erected under the palace window, during the dinner hour of Clement! — 


‘his savage and corruptible Pontiff, who should have been a servant 
of the servants of Christ, became a licentious shedder of blood—n 
tyrant—a hypoerite, even the robes of royalty cannot conceal the base- 
ness’ of his nature; all the ostentatious show of his piety is but an 
allurement to acquire obeisance and renown. 

‘The Knights of Malta succeeded, and Moy-an-nagh as other places 
became their property. Another change was effected, and another bloody 
hand stained its annals, Elizabeth (whose hands—whose head—whose 
heart were crimsoued by the innocent blood of the royal victim, Mary, 

the blood of very many of Christ’s anointed, and a profusion of 
Blood owing from the lncerated aud tortred_ bodies of plundered and 
executed Irishmen) bestowed the tythes on the Fellows of Trinity Coll 
Dablin—now as learned a body of men as, perhaps, any one nation in 
Europe can, at the present age prodace, 

In this district is Kennety church, at. the Great Heath, the ruins 
measure 36 feet by 18, the walls are three feet in thickness.” Its name 
may bave been derived from the word Killeen, signifying a little chapel, 
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Near to the ruins is the site of Archbishop Con’s chapel, ‘This strange 
and mysterious man was perfectly unknown to the inhabitants of this 
county. He was a man of the ordinary size, and in figure and features 
allogetier remarkably handsome, His garments Core exceeding 

ragged; his head-cover, accounted a mitre, was a leafless hat mo 
a cross of the same stuff set on it, surmounted by a bunch of goosequills 
as a cockade form. He all sacred matters necessary for the 
celebration of mass; each and every motning he performed the sacred 
office, and acted himself priest and clerk. He recited the cospel of 


the day to each and every person who came before him, and, at the 
sequel, told the age of the moon—He professed to an extensive 
knowledge of seven languages. 

‘This strange individual never finished the building of his chapel ; 
the walls of which consisted of mud mixed with straw or rushes, O'Reilly 


am incarcerated.” “My good man,” said Cosby, ‘I will not be the 
man to imprison you, and now, as T set you at liberty, I hope you will 
not resume the building of your cha this 


morning at day-bi he removed to the next honse, and celebrated a 
mass on eth and morning. He made no enquiry respecting the 
religious professsion of any family ; qe strange to say, he never entered 
into the house of a Protestant! After a long time acting so, and in 
this manner, he entered the town of Stradbally, where he continued a 
weekly visitant in each house for a considerable time, until he was 
refased reception by one family, on which he took his box, that at all 
places as an altar, set it up against what is generally called a 
dead-wall, and there remained for seven days and seven nights under 
the inclemency of winds, rains, frosts, and snow. Many importuned 
him to remove, and invited him to their abodes, he would not do so: 
after his so many days and nights of piering, he left the town at day- 
break ; enquiries were made as to the place he went to, yet no satis~ 
factory account could be given. A priest, a curate, at that time resided 
in Stradbally, who was much opposed to this mysterious man. He 
foretold the fall of that curate, his jiction was verified. The man 
who refused to admit him into his house, was shot dead by robbers in 
the county of Ti . An Excise officer, who gave him his cloak to 
cover hist sp balay by the wal, seoived his Bls, and, though a 
rigid Protestant, became a convert to the Church of Rome. 
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In this district is Kilteal Church, situate in a beautiful valley about a 
quarter of a mile eastward of Dunamase Castle. ‘The charch may have 
been originally named Kil-Kyle, or the church in the wood. ‘This 
edifice in all probability served as a place of worship for the chiefs and 
warriors belonging to the house of the royal O’Mores, who held the 
castle of Danamase, ‘The ruins measure inside 30 fect by 18 ; the walls 
are three feet in thickness. m 

Itis most likely that within this once sacred edifice officiated Kethernach 
(now O’Kearney), prior of Kildare, who was slain by the Danes, when 
they beseiged Danamase, in SUS, and it is equally supposed that 
within its walls Aidus, abbot of Clonenagh, offered up the sacrifice of 
the mass. ‘This venerable divine was taken nt Danamase by the Danes, 
and martyred in Munster on the eighth of July. 


CHAP. XIX. 


CHURCHES AND MONASTERIES, 


In the ancient territory of Hy Criomthain, which comprises. the 
ater part of the two baronies of Maryborough, and formerly inhabited 
By the O-Ditty is very ancieat cemetery and the ruins ef church 
called Kilealumbane. We may first look on this cemetery to have been 
the site of Mocue Loigse; or, St. Lewis O’More's, cathedral, ‘This 
illustrious man was bishop of Leinster, and commonly called Colum. 
Banus, Colgan tells us that he duelt at» place called «Tolach Mag 
‘Comgnil,” or the ill of Mac Cumhaill ; as “‘Tulach” signifies a hill; 
and“ Mac Cumbaill” the son of Comball, namely, the celebrated Fionn 
Mac Cumbaill. Jt appears this hill was a favourite place of Fionn, 
when he frequented Teeix. On this hill the famous warrior lad an 
extensive view of the northern and western parts of this county. ‘The 
Lull, however, in remote ages, was ceutred in. the most fertile parts of 
the principality regarding corn and fruit. Tt overmastered the Pass 
between the bog of Cashiell and Cullanagh mountain, as well as the 
Pass between it and the rocks of Dysart ; the Pass between Ballycoolan 
hills and Fossy mountains; the Pass between the rocks of Dysart and 
Ballyteskan hills; the Pass between Cullanagh mountain, and. the 
mountain over Garryglass, in the direction of Ballenakill; the Pass 
Vetween Fossy mountain and the mountain over Garryglass, on the 
abeceon of Comer and Kilkenny. 
is uatnral fortress is a part of Kyle, and comprised the hill, now 
called Lamberton, which was the one and same“ Tulach.” On it the 
Pagan warrior held uncontroulable authority; on it the royal and 
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sanctified O’More preached the doctrine of his Divine Master, Within 
twenty perches southwards of this church is a well dedicated to St. 
Lewis ; yet not celebrated as the well of Kilgory, which is dedicated to 
his relative St. Lewis of Kilgory. 

Talach Mac Cumbaill is now known by the name of Cossedaff, which 
may bea corruption of the compound word ‘Cellduif’ meaning (he 
Slack burying ground, or ‘Crursdufl,” which signifies black-oross, or it 
may mean the cross of O'Duff. As Kionu was commander of the 
Leinster Militia, and, as he resided, when in Leix, on this hill, it may 
have been so that after his death he was interred on it, as “Talach Mac 
Cumhaill may be translated the Sepulchral Hill of Mac Cumbaill, (See 
@ Paper on ‘idachs by O'Daly of Dublin, in the Transactions of the Kil- 
kenny Archeological Society, for 1854, BP. 87-96. 

The ruins of the church on this hill indicate great antiquity, and 
measure inside, 36 feet by 18. At the east end of this apartment is 
a large archway, 12 feet wide by 12 in height. ‘The apartment, more 

“to the east, after passing under the archway, measures 18 fect by 18. 
This apartment was the most sacred part of the edifice, namely, the 
chancel, where the officiating priest offered up the holy sacrifice, separated 
as he was from the people by a screen hanging from the archway. This 
form shows the propriety and wisdom of the ancient formalities of 
the Catholic Church, in Keeping the seat of the holy mysteries at a 
reverential distance from the people. In this sacred apartment are some 
tomb-stones, on one of which is inscribed the names of Stephen 
Cassan, Alice Cassan, and Major Mathew Cassan. What Appears ver 

strange on the grave of the female, generally called “ Scall Cassan,” 
the grass never grow; a hardness of heart and a repugnancy to acts 
of charity have been the characteristics of this female; und something 
like a supernatural heat, not evincible to mortals works on the earth. 
‘The catth is sacred, as the benediction Sat. Lewis rest on it, and 
its virtue, perhaps, is o to any pollution. 

When St. Lew was jasper PaTUnote: wad atin sebers fos 
Hy, by St. Columbkill, he was directed to take for his spiritual 
director and confessor, St. Fintan, of Clonenagh, whom Columbkill 
very much esteemed. So great was the ssncity ‘of Bishop O' More 
that, on his death, God apprised St. Columbkill of the event, by a 
revelation. When this illustrious man was on his way to visit St. [la, 
the Bridget of Munster, without giving her any previons notice of it, 
she ordered an entertainment to be prepared, and, on his arrival, sent 
to ask for his episcopal benediction ; and at the same time Be ed 
other circumstances of which she could not have been apprised, except 

supernatural means. “ 

"Stare teige that this St. Lewis O'More was a professed Trish 
chronicler, asa manuscript commenced by him, completed by 
others, lay in the Library of Trinity College, Dubl 
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CHAP. XX. 
CHURCHES AXD MONASTSRIES. 


Tn the principal and favourite place of (he O’More’s residence, namely, 
the barony of Callanagh, are the remains of the ruins of Churchtown, 
Kileronan, Dysartgallen, Tulare, Ross-Conval, and Clonking. : 

The ruins of Churchtown show great antiquity. Its dormi 
Tikely, was consecrated in the time of St. Lewis O'More. This anci 
edifice is situate in the demense of Lewis More, Esq.; the prefix, 0" 
being discontinued. ‘The demesne is called Cremorgan—a corruption 
of Cro-mor-rig—signifying “the great bloody hand” ; zane the 
hand of Conat Caannacn, ancestor of the noble family of 07 
of Ulster. ‘The ruins measure $6 fect by 18; the end walls , 
three feet in thickness; the side walls not more than two + this proves. 
the end walls are of very early origin, and that the side walls were 
built some considerable years after. In the time of the present Mr, 
More's great grandfather this edifice was a chapel, and in it that illuse 
trious man worshipped his God agreeable to the ancient faith of his 
fathers; as also did his grandfather, until he conformed to the tenets 
of the English reformed church. Within its ruins are some tomb- 
stones, sacred to the mother and sisters of the first Earl of Clonmel, 
who was uncle to the present Lewis More, Esq. Here rest the remains 
of Henry More, Bsq., father of the present possessor, and genuine 
O’More by father and mother. He was an upright magistrate and au 
honest man ; his tomb dates 1815. We are told by a poetic writer, 
in 1815, that his port was stately and noble, his eyes blue, and evincing 
crystal lustre, his mind gentle, benevolent, and kind. In 1798, he 
‘was benignly partial to his Catholic neighbours, by whom, on his 
demise, he was sincerely Inmented. 

‘On the site of the ruins of Kil-Cronan church, near Ballinakil, 
existed a monastery erected under the patronage of St. Cronan, who 
was a native of Munster, and of the sept of Ely O'Carrol. We are 
told when he arrived at a proper age, that he travelled into Connaught 
where he led a monastic life. After some time he came to Cloumacnois, 
where he did not remain long. We next find him at Lusmag, in the 
King’s County, where he erected religious house; alter which he 
setanie’ to his own county, and built a cell near the lake, or marsh, 
ci ree, which cell was called Sean-rass rom this cell he removed 
to the high-road, where he erecfed a monastery, which, in course 
Hing ore rise to the town of Roserea, Here le spent the remainder 
of his life. He was highly esteemed by Vingin, king of Munster, who, 
when that holy man was blind and on a visit to that monarch, received 

great veneration at Cashel ; and when returning to Roserea, 
pin person, with the chief nobility, accompanied him, Not 
blessed his people, he dicd on the 28th of April, 
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‘The now existing ruins of Kil-Cronan measure 45. fect by 18, the 
*_ walls are two feet in thickness ; the tombs date from 1700, One tomb 
_ is remarkable, as it rests over the remains of the Rev. Daniel Condran, 
who departed October the Gth, 1794, aged 46 years ; ono also over the 
remains of the Rev. John Barron, who departed April the 10th, 1780, 
aged $1 years. Mr. Barron was born in Kilrush, near Ballinakill, and 
wos'a descendant of respectable ancestors. 
The diocess of Kildare and Leighilin, for three ceuturies, has not been 
honoured by a more charitable and benevolent priest than the Rev, 
' Daniel Condran, His remains 1m this dormitory aro quite sufficient to 
resuscitate its primeval sanctity. His brother, the Rev James Condran, 
‘was parish pase of Ballen, in the county of Carlow, Mr, Daniel 
Condran, of Haphall, is a nephew to this clergyman: in fact, modern 

 Cronan of Ballinakill, who was succeeded by the Rev. Dr. William 
Cahill, a man who, contrary to his divine office, amassed an enormous 
sum of money, which, after his demise, was spent by his legatees in the 
pleasures of women and wine—results conducive to the future happiness 

’ of the wise Doctor, who was succeeded by the Rev. Mr. Malony, who 
much observed the divine precepts of his Redeemer. ‘This good man 
was succeeded by the present Rev. James Delany, whore future acts, 
with those of the past, we shall leave to be recorded, 

‘As Dysart-Gallen is in the same parish, we shall limit its account. 
‘This place was the residence of a certain holy auchorite, as “ Dysart” 
signifies a desert, and “ Gallen” a stranger. It may be just to suppose 
he belonged to the religious fraternity of St. Cronan, dnd erected his 
cell in this place, at one time a lonesome and deserted valley. After 
some time, it appears, church was built here ; and the crection of a 
monastery succeeded. As the side walls of the small apartment are 
nearly a foot in the south-east gable of the large apartment, it is quite 
evident that the small spartment was built, perhaps, an age before the 
large one. The large apartment is 42 fect by 21. The small is 21 
feet by 12. An arched doorway rests between both. A mason, named 
Doran, assured me that he had scen a part of a gree stone ia this 
cemetery, dated 1404, The tombs date from 1700. The Goss family 
are buried within the small edifice, and a priest of the name is inte! 
under one of the tombs,;though no mention is made of him on any one 
of them. 

Clouking, correctly speaking “Clonkeen,” or the handsome retreat, 
was another religious establishment conuected with the monastic order 
established at Ros-Conal, originally named Ross-Conal O'Vora,, which 
signifies the Pass of Conal O'More.  Ross-Conal was once a magnificent 
etlice 5 it measures inside $9 feet by 18. From the chancel window 
36 feet isa cut-stone archway, 12 fect wlde aud 12 feet high 51 fect 
from this arch is the north by west gable. The arch, once so splendid, 
will in a short time be in complete ruins. Between the atchway and 
the chaneel window, in the side wall south by west, and outside, is a 
Latin inscription on a square cut stone to this effect; “This church 
was rebuilt by the Rev, James Wale, rector of this church, in the year 
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1646.” It appears evident that Mr. Wale did not rebuild the church, 
so named by hit, but repaired the walls of the monastery. This proves 
that the monastery in 1646 was in the bea of those who professed 
the doctrines of tlie Church of England. 

Inor about 1489 the monastery was built by Conal O’More, who was 
son to David O’More, lord of Leix. Conal O'More, on the death of 
Ross O’More, the son of Prince Anthony, who was killed by Caher 
O'Dempsey, assumed the title of Prince of Leis, for nearly cleven years, 
at the end of which, he was killed by Neale O'More, the grandson of 
Prince Anthony, aud son of Daniel O’More, who settled in the county 
of Carlow. 

Tn many of these Churches and Monasteries which I have visited, 
niche, or small recess remains in the Chancel on the side of the Sedil 
in which a basin was occasionally placed. 

It is really a fact that it matters not by whom those or these ruius 
are visited Catholic feelings are not so obscured, nor the inherent prin 
cipels of ancestorial piety so diminished, but the visitors look on the 
ruins of the holy fabrics, with an awe that attends even the last gleam 
of expiring reverence. ‘Though fanatical violenco has destroyed their 
original magnificence, and polluted the essential purity of their 
primeval benediction, our good Gop has ordained it so that their ruins 
are still venerable to the children’s children and great grand cbiildren 
now descended from the devastators. 

‘When we look on these ancient: edifices, itis truly melancholy to find 
that man has been so much subject, not only to his natural passions, 
but to the keen turbulent, and nefarious passions of others, which have 
been excited by the enemy of man. ‘This is a lamentable propensity, 
evidently subject to infernal power, that’ sets the machine of the mman 
understanding into confusion, and eauses a discordancy so irksowe in 
the harmony so necessary to attain to the doctrine conducive to 
eternal happiness. 

‘The cemetery of the church, or monastery of Tulare, is of very 
remote origin. The site of the religious edifice, regarding its measure- 
ment, cannot be perfectly ascertained ; nevertheless, it is clearly evideut 
that the edifice measured 60 feet by 18. In some old deeds the name 
is written Tullymor, (recte Tulach Mor.) which signifies the great hill. 
Tt may have been that the original name was ‘'Tulea-mor,’ meaning 
great lan ‘Notwithstanding this, the name may have been ‘Teacli- 
mor? or‘ Tee-mor,’ meaning the one and same, namely, the great-house- 
I must suppose this house to have been a religious establishment 
founded by the O'Mores; as, by some discoveries made it is quite 
erat that an ancient fortress of great extent existed in early ages, 
neat to where now is the mansion of Loftus Henry Bland aq, MP. 
As the remains of the foundations of that fortress have been discovered; 
and it. appears by recent discoveries, that the fortress was defended by 
four towers, ‘This fortress was in the centre of the O’Mores’ territory, 
in orabout the year 1400. We find that, in the time of Prince Anthony, 
the son of Rory, Ballyroan was in the possession of the O’Mores ; a8 


it is asserted by some extravagant writers that Prince Anthony entered 
into rebellion against Elizabeth, at Ballyroan; however, this doesnot prove 
that Prince Anthony was an insurgent, The onus of the matter is solely 
this, the Irish groaned under the tyranny of Elizabeth's government, 
and, in the state of their implacable feelings, placed themselves under 
the standard of Prince Anthony, which movement, made on the part of 
some who subjected themeelves to Elizabeth, caused writers, not duly 
considering the event in all its circumstances, to assert that Prince 
Anthony entered into rebellion against Blizabeth, when on the 
contrary, he never succuinbed beneath Elizabeth's authority, and 
‘was as unimpeachable in this matter as if a similar event happened to 
any other independent prince, in any other European state—assailed by 
a neighbourng invader. 

In or about sixteen years after the death of Prince Anthony the 

session of these Jands, by confiscation came to Lucy, Countess of 

ndonderry. Ip 1416 Lucy married Arthur Chichester, 4th earl of X 
Donegal. About seventeen years before her death, which happened ~ 
in 1732, she conveyed a large portion of these lands to Thomas 
Vigiers of Ballinakill, Esq., who, in a short time after, in receiving 5500 
pounds, conveyed nearly 2000 acres to Colonel John Bland, ancestor 
of the present family. 

‘The lands, so canveyed, are Ballybeg, or Littletown, now called 
Bullebeg ; Cluntico, orthe gloomy wood; Raheenavaneen, or 
feadhir-ru, the rath of the red man, now called Blandsfort ; Tullow; 
with the town and lands of Ballykin. 

After the death of Colonel John Bland: his successor was his 
brother, the Honorable General Humphrey Bland, author of a large 
book eloquently written on military affairs. In the reign of George 
the First, he commanded a troop of dragoons in the royal army at 
Calloden, and afterwards was Governor of Gibraltar and Commander- 
in-chief in Scotland. He married the Honorable Elizabeth Dalrymple, 
aunt of the late John Earl of Stair. On the death of General Bland, 
he was sveceeded. by his uepliew, John Bland Esq, whose youngest 
brother, General Thomas Bland, died in 1516. ‘Tis General Bland 
was Colonel of the 5th Dragoon Guards, which gallant regiment were 
a long time called “ Bland’s Dragoons.” The next successor was 
John Bland Esq., father of the present possessor, Loftus H. Bland 
Bsq., Queen’s Counsellor, and member of parliament for the oes 
County. ‘This John Bland Esq. was grand nephew to Colonel Jolin 
Bland, and General Humphrey Bland; he died in 1810, respected by 
his countrymen. As one who in early life was an officer in the King’s 
service, Léth regiment of fout, he, in 1798, acted volunteer in this 
country, during the rebellion, yet he lost no opportunity of using the 
influence he extensively possested as a gentleman and soldier in saving 
the lives of many of his misguided countrymen and it gives us much 
pleasure in frankly averring that many who now hold possessions, con- 
ducive to much comfort in the vicinity, owe the lives of their ancestors 
to his timely interference, He was an active and humane magistrate, 
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and in 1985, filled the office of High Sheriff of the County. Ile was 
sueceeded by his son, John ‘Thomas Bland Esq. who died in 1849, 
when the old family estates fell into the hands of the present possessor. 

In speaking tively of the Bland family, it is but. just to. ack- 
nowledge that the Blands, as military men, had great influence, and 
ranked high in the estimation of those who appreciated the noble acts 
ofa brave and generous soldier. ‘'radition, that loves to hover round 
and over the merits of tl lant and the good, is never tacit respect~ 
ing the very many perfecftons of this worthy family. ‘The first settlers 
of those, and, these execllent people shared a sincerely pure turn of 
mind, abounding with generosity ; consequently cunning speculators, 
wishing to acquire land properties for their descendents, rented many 
parts of their lands at low rents. ! 

Tulare as to, its antiquities is very interesting. [t contains a 
beautiful tumulas situate in a field near to Mr. Blond’s mansion, called 
the “Battle Field.” This monument shows that, in an early age, a 
battle was fought there, and that the remains of a hero lie beneath the 
tumulas. It is trac that the Munster and Leinster combatants, A.D, 
188, passed through Blandsfort; the seat of the present M.P., but 
the stream of that battle is traceable, by its number of pillar stones, 
a mode of commemorating the illustrious dead who fell in battle in that 
age; hence we must suppose the tumulus to be of more remote origin, 
Reflection, on this, will be interesting and at the same time serious. 
Here rest the remains of some unknown warrior, his fame has departed 
and left not a glimmer behind, his remains exist only in dust, and 
when we exert tie powers of the mind, respecting his origin, his career 
in warfare, and the manner of his fall, they become absorbed in the 
labyrinth of time. 

Here, there is also a rath, an ancient palace of some Milesian prince 
who was once surrounded by his people. If we could but figure to our 
view the scenes of his days, or cause faney fora moment, in the far 
remote grounds of memory, to resuscitate true representations, how pleas~ 
ing and strange would be the all fascinating, yet ideal, landscape ! 

There was a fortress of the O’Mores who, forages, had to struggle 
against evil vicissitudes; for ages, hostility bent her bow against 
them ; and, for ages, they withstood the malignity of Saxon spoilers. 
‘The fortress is no more; the belligerent heroes sleep in death beneath 
the soil for which they fought and bled, The foot of the contemptuous 
foeman trod over them; but history and tradition still ascertain that 
their fall was effected by treachery. 

‘There stood an edifice sacred to God, now nothing but the traces re- 
main. Such has been the result of a religious frenzy, stimulated by 
an ambitious love of ascendancy over a people more illustriousthan those 
who Pemeerd supposed they were missioners to reform a doctrine they 
polluted, by plunder, massacre, and demolition, 

‘Phe tombs, in this ancient cemetery, date from 1700. One tomb 
rests over the remains of sowe members of the Bland family, namely John 
Bland Esgr., who died in 1790 ; his wife Sarah Bland, or Birch, died 
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in 1810; John, their son, and father of the present member of Parlia= 
ment, died in 1810 ; his wife, Plizabeth Bland, or Birch, died in 1836 3 
the first wife of the nt member,—and danghter of General Arthur 
Gore Annesley, died in 1842 ; also the brother of the present member, 
John Thomas Bland Hsqr., died in 1849, ( 

In this dormitory are tombs sacred to the Rey. Patrick Mulhall, the 
Tev. Luke Mooney, and the Ba John Mac Mal 
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CHAP. XXI. 


CHURCHES AND MONASTERMES, 


In the districts of the O’Duffs, namely, Criomthann, which was con- 
nected with Cullanagh, are the ruins of the monastery of Clonena hi, oF 
Cluain-Kdnech, meaning the retired spot covered with ivy ; this religious 
institution, in or about the year 548, was commenced by St. Fintan, 
‘Lhe holy man who baptized St. Fintan, when an infant, educated him ; 
and, when he arrived at a certain age, attached himself to St. Columba, 
son of Criomthann, with whom he remained until, by his advice, he es- 
tablished himselfat Clonenagh. Young as he was, not more than twenty 
three years, his reputation for sanctity soon extensively, so that, 
numbers of persons from various parts of d flocked to lonenagt, 
and became members of his community. So austere was the discipline, 
that his monks cultivated tle ground with the Spade or hoe, not having 
as much as a cow to assist them in their agricultural labours. ‘The 
fasting part seemed so intolerable that holy men interfered and in- 
fluenced St. Fintain to relax it; though himself during life continued 
that severe austerity. 

‘We have an account that Cormac, son of Dermod, king of Hy-Kin- 
sclagh, was kept in chains by Colman, king of North Leinster, who 
intended to put him to death ; St. Fintan was finplored to interpose, 
the holy ian lost no time, he sppetred at the palace of Colman, and 
besought his majesty to set the young captive at liberty: Colman 
refused, on which St. Fintan called on the King of kings and deliverer 
of man, and, by his miraculous powers, so terrified the obdurate king 
that he gave up the royal prisoner, who, having afterwards ruled Hy 
Kinselagh, ended his life in the performance of good works in the 
monastery of Bangor,situate near the bay of Carrickfergus, 

St. Fintan was gifted witha prophetic spirit, as appears; for, on 
hearing an unworthy priest offering the sacrifice, he becaine troubled in 
spirit, and, under the influence of the Holy Ghost, foretold that the 
priest would abandon his order, return to the world, and die in the 
midst of his sins. 

This illustrious founder of Clonenagh, prior to his death, which 
occurred on the 17th of February, appomted Fintan Maeldubh his suc- 
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cessor as abbot of Clonenagh. ‘This abbot was a native of Cashel, and 
died in 625; his memory was revered on the 20th of October. 

‘St Fintan’ Corach, bishop of Clonfert, was for some time a monk in 
Clonenagh. Colgan tells us that St. Gobban, who governed a monastery 
in Old Leighlin, is buried at Clonenagh, At Clonenagh resided the 
holy abbot Moilatgin ; he died in 767, and his memory was revered on 
the 21st of October. ‘ , ; 

Te appears that a manuscript called the Book of Clonenagh existed, 
as Keating consulted it when speaking of the Synod of Rath-breasail. 
In 937 the Danes plundered Clonenagh. Seven churches at one time 
existed at this celebrated place. A very large cemetery thickly peopled 
with the dead, is situate northward ; no remains of a church are visible 
in this cemetery ; the tombs date from 1700. But four tombs mark 
the resting place of four priests, named Lawlor, Doran, Costigaa, and 
Cullenton, The earth that covers the remains of the Rev. Laurence 
Cullenton, who departed this life in 1780, aged 66, is accounted sacred, 
and taken as a remedy against many complaints, similarly as the earth 
over the remains of the Itev. Thomas Quigly of the order of St. Francis, 
who departed April the first, 1804, aged 59 years, and whose remains 
lie in the cemetery of Raheen, or Tinakill, four miles south-east from 
Clonenagh. 

‘Phe second large cemetery at Clonenagh contains the remains of 
once splendid monastery. ‘The large apartment of this remains measures 
40 fect by 18: the walls are three fect in thickness. In the, north by 
east gable is a window of monastic order, it rests in an archway about 
12 feet by nine, the window is cight feet by three. In the south by 
west gable isa grand archway 12 feet wide and 15 feet high. ‘Thi 
archway rests in a wall four feet thick. ‘Tradition asserts the edifice 
extended beyond this archway; hence the apartment under notice was 
the chancel, and the arch supported a screen that served to exclude the 
divine offerings and the officiating priests from the gaze of the worship- 
pers. This pile of ancient architecture was taken possession of by 
members of the established church ; consequently, the cemetery contains 
the remains of very many of that community: the tombs date from 

Jt was in the time of the abbot Moilatgin that the celebrated Aengus 
embraced the monastic state in the monastery of Clonenagh. He was 
a descendant of the princes of Dalaradia, in “Ulster, who were of the 
Trian race; hence Aengus was an O’More. After some time he withdrew 
from Clonenagh, and erected a hermitage in a desert near to the rock 
of Dunamase, called Desert-Tinia, or the desert of fire ; because a Round 
Tower, or fire-tower, sacred to the divinity of the sun, was in the 
locality. In this desert the holy recluse resided, and after him the 
desert was called Desert-Aengus, or Desertenas, now known by the 
name of Dysart. His reputation for sanctity became very great, on 
which che resolved to hide himself in a place he was not known; 
accordingly, he placed himself under the strict government of 
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Melrnan, at Tallaght near Dublin. ‘To Maelruan the sanctity of his 
life was wholly unknown, He worked manual labour as the most 
humble monk. But one day taking pity on a stupid student, he 
Privately instructed him. Maclruan marvelled over the improvement of 
the boy, and pressed him to tell him how it had come to pass; the boy, 
contrary to the requests of Aengus, told him. Maclruan became 
astonished, as he considered Aengus but an illiterate rustic ; instantly 
he went to the barn, addressed Aengus telling him that he sincerely 
regretted the humble and abject manner in which he had been 
hitherto treated. | Tt appears Aengus explained the cause of concealing 
his character, as Maelruan embraced him, and held him afterwards in 
the highest respect. 

After Maclruan’s death in 788, Aengus retumed to Clonenagh, 
‘became abbot of that mon: , and erected one at Desert-Aengus, 
over which also he presided abbot, He died on a Friday the 11th of 
March, but on what year is not recorded, and was buried at Clonenagh. 
Several literary works are attributed to this saint, an account of which 
is given by Dr. Lanigan, 

jot many years ago the remains of the foundation of St, Aengus's 
sacred edifice was discovered by a farmer who Poleset the doctrines 
of the Church of England. This farmer, much to his credit, reveren- 
tially would not suffer the remains to be disturbed. He re-covered with 
earth the stone steps that rested at the foot of the once altar, on which 
the holy anchoret offered the sacrifice of the mass. ‘The field in which 
this discovery was made is near to the dwelling of Mr. James Lawler. 

‘When we reflect over the humility, the piety, and purity ofAengus, 
and such illustrious men, we feel a power we know not, agitate our most 
calm reason, and a light, a zeal in our breast that suifers at the same time 
apressure of sorrow. Our country, though small, and now alas ! but an 
urn in the ocean, was blessed. with an extraordinary dignity. Our 
progenitors were happy, the light of the gospel was beaming before 
them ; consolements for both body and soul rested not only on the 
highways, but even in the gloom of the deserts. Their children were 
nurtured in the cradle of religion, and became the pride of their parents. 
But when an evil power arose, and gave ascendancy to a corrupt race 
of men, they violently rent the mantle of a supernatural protection, 
violated the soil, and drenched the sacred places with blood. Never- 
theless, we should not leave all our misfortunes, nor all our sorrows, 
at the door of the established church ; we must, with due consideration, 
in passing her by, leave to her but her just portion, and mentally set, 
with well nigh the gross burdens of all our wrongs, all our sufferings, 
at the gate of Henry the Second's innovation, where those who professed 
the creed of our fathers defiled the essential principles of our doctrine 
and our freedom. ~ 

Cromogue is said to have been consecrated by St. Fintan. The 
ruins that now remain measure 36 feet by 18, the walls are three feet 
in thickness. In the south-west gable is a door-way, ucarly six feet by 
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three, ‘his is an arched entrance into a square building similar to a 
castle, 12 feet by 12. ‘The walls of this edifice are two feet and a-half 
fa thiskness, and about 24 feetin height, This is named “Clogtheach,” 
or the bell-house ; yet “Crom-ogue” signifies the young castle. The 
tombstones in the cemetery date from 1700. Within the ruins lie the 
remains of the Rev. Bdmond Corcoran, who departed this life December 
the Sth, 1747, aged 79 years. Mr. Coreoran was of a highly respeet- 
able family. Mrs. Corcoran, late of Rahcenduff, and the Conways, 
formerly of Garryglass, were relatives of this venerable priests, 

Near, and southwards of the ruins, is St. Fintan’s well, which yields 
copious flow of delicious water, accounted to possess miraculous 
power. ‘The stall stones found in the well are taken up, and accounted 
preservatives against the dangers of fire and water. 

Tt is said that the primitive well sacred to St. Fintain existed at 
Clonenagh ; but being irreverently treated, the saint caused the waters 
to recede and spring up at Cromogue. 

‘We now pass off from scenes of sacrilege, dissimulation, and other 

“misfortunes that crowd round the virtuous and the good. ‘True, it is, 

the primeval splendour of Irish Christianity, even now at a far distant 
view, dazzles the eye of the most acute intellect, and gives rise to a 
contrast regarding the past and the present. ‘The spoliations, the 
massacres committed in past ages, have created a retribution that awaits 
its time, ‘The more we reflect on this, the more we augment a mental 
sorrow and sympathy, as the children of the good will suffer with the 
posterity of the wicked, aud the lingering happiness of our land be rent 
asunder. 


CHAP. XXII. 


FORTIFIED CASTLES. 


__ The eastle of Lea or Ley, was one of the early fortresses erected by the 
English Colonist, William de Vesy, who was married to the Earl of 
Derby's daughter by Sybil the foarh daughter of William Maxfield of 
Mareschal Lord Palatine of Lea, who was married to the daughter of 
Strongbow earl of Pembroke, who was married to Eva, daughter of 
MMorongh by bis queen, The davghter of O’More prince of Leix, 
built the castle of Lea on the banks of the river Barrow, in the Marches 
of Ince about the year 1260, which castle was by the Lrish denominated 
Purt-na-Ince or the castle of Ince; and from whence the present 

- barony of Port-na-hinch took its name. ‘The architecture of this castle 
was in the improved style of English building of that time. Tt consisted 
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of a quadrangular building of threo stories, planked by round bastions. 

The Trish princes with indignation looked on the ‘establishment of 

such military stations; therefore in the year of 1284 the O'Dempseys 

of Glenmalire assisted by other princes of Offalea, besieged Loa casile 

~ and burned it with the town. After a thort time it eame into the 

possession of ‘its founder De Vesey, who, having a quar with John 

itz-Thomas Fitzgerald, earl of Kildare, fled to France lest he should, 

as a man, meet the Earl in single combat. On which Fitzgerald 
became possessor of Lea. 

‘The Irish in 1307 destroyed the castle of Genshel, burt the town of 
Lea, and laid siege to the castle; but on the approach of the Harl 
Kildare and Haward Butler, raised the siege, ‘The Karl repaired the 
castle, rebuilt. the town, and erected a new church with a steeple and 
bells. In eight years after, this Harl having a dispnte with Richard de 
Burgh Earl of Ulster, took him prisoner and confined him in one of 
the round towers in the castle of Lea, where he was fed on brend and 
water. Fitzgerald in 1811, was compelled to set him at liberty. Tu 
1315 Bruce landed with 6000 men. In 1316 his brother Robert 
Janded with a powerful army, they pillaged the country, burnt the enstle, 
and new town of Lea, and ‘carried away the bells. We are told that 
Sir Walter Eustis inhabited this castle after he got married to a 
daughter of O'More, who likely was the celebrated prince Lysagh ; Sir 
Walter, prior to his marringe, paid his addresses to an elder daughiter of 
O’More, who refused to give to him her heart and hand, nevertheless, 
after her sister lady Eustis gave birth to her first child, her sister 
conceived an unnatural jealousy against Sie Walter, nd ied him by 
astab of adagger as he was walking in his bower. She kept the 
seeret of her bloody déed, and after some time entered the nunnery at 
Kildare, where she confessed the deed and died penitent, ‘The son of 
Sir Walter joined the Austrian service ;—and his uncle Florence 
O’More visited the Holy Land and never returned. 

Tt appears the O'Deipseys possessed Lea, prior to 1929, as in that 
year they surrendered it to Lord John Darcy, chief justice, by whom it 
was restored to the Earl of Kildare, on condition of hiis keeping ward in 
it for the king. ‘The O’Dempseys, though having a propensity to 
apostacy, were still indignant against Bnglish authority : hence, we find 
in 1889, O'Dempsey laid siege to the castle, bit was defeated by the 
Earl of Kildare, aud numbers of his followers drowned in the Barrow. 
In 1346, O’More, prince of Leix, burnt the castle of Leaand Kilmead 
in April; but in November following was defeated by Maurice Hurl of 
Kildare, who repaired the castle of Lea, rebuilt the town and the church, 
but neither the steeple nor the bells were restored. ‘The O'More under 
notice must have been prince Mortagh, who gained a great victory 
over the ‘Hnglish of Dublin and let 240 of thein dead on the field of 
battle, But in twelve years after, he with Calar O'Conor, heir pre~ 
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sumptive. of Offaly, was killed ina predatory excursion by the Huylish 
Sci diactan In 1414; th castle was taken ty O'More and O'Dempsey, 
and retained as a fortress, from whence they marched in 1121, to 
invade the English Pale; but were defeated at. the castle of Kilkea by 
the Marl of Kildare, and one hundred of the Irish slain. Svon after 
this defeat by Kildare and the White Earl of Ormond, Gilpatrick 
O'More re-assembled his forces and attacked the English possessions, 
but was again defeated by Kildare and the Harl of Orinond with great 
slaughter, in the Red-bog of Athy. During the battle, the day was 
dark and clondy, but during the pursuit in the evening it cleared up and 
the sun shone bright until his ectting, which circumstances gave 
occasion to the sycophants of Ormond and Kildare, to assert that the 
sun stood still for three hours while the English posed their enemies, 
who retreated by Stradbally, Dysart, Hophall and Ballyroan; at 
Stradbally they made a desperate resistance, another at Dysart aud 
fought a bloody conflict, in Hophall, near to where now the house of 
Mr. Daniel Conderan is situate ; the last conflict that took place in this 
Jong and perilous retreat, was in Cashel near Ballyroan ; here as in other 
places the remains of the slain have been discovered, It does not appear 
that Gilpatrick O'More survived this battle. 

Prior to this overthrow, O’More bravely defended his possessions in 
the barony of Stradbally; aud after many encounters in which he 
displayed fa gallantry, he came to a regular engagement with the Eng- 
lish at Athdutf or Blackford, between Stradbally and Athy where his 
castle called Block Castle stood, and there he defeated them with great 
slaughter, and took a ge booty, in horses, arms and armour. On the 
year he defeated the English his wife died, she was a daughter to 
‘O'Conor Faily. After the battle of Red-bog, the earl of Ormond put the 
earl of Kildare in the possession of the castle of Lea, which remained for 
nearly 100 years in possession of the English. In or about the year 
1540, prince Patrick O’More took possession of the Castle of Lea, and 
most of the other castles in the ancient territory of his ancestors. From 
which he marched towards the north to join the army of O'Neill. In 
1554, the Lord Deputy ‘Thomas Earl of Sussex took possession of the 
castle. About forty-four years after, 1598, Prince Anthony O’More, 
the son of the celebrated Rory, conquered all Leix, took the castles of 
Lea, and Dunamase; from whenee he marched with considerable 
force aud attacked aud defeated the Earl of Essex at the Bass of Bally 

rittas. 

On the breaking’out of the Trish rebellion in 1641, the castle of Lea 
was garrisoned by the Confederates, who were disloged by lord Lisle the 
son of the Hurl of Leicester; the royalists did not long enjoy the 
triumph,as on the next year the castle was tuken by Lord Castichaven aud 
held for the too faithful but infatuated Irish, who in the castle coined 
some of that, brass money known by the name of St. Patrick's halfpenny, 
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and which are ofthe value of the: four-thitteenth of penny. sterling ; 
but which, in that period, bore a currency of one shilling. Numbers 
of such coins were struck by order of the Danleaser but those struck 
at Lea, and marked with, I. under the figures of St, Patrick aud David 
are very scarce. But. the reign of the Confederates and the currency 
of their money did not long subsist, as Colonels Hudson and Reynolds 
in 1650 took and dismantled Lea, Dunamase and Maryborough. Lea, 
however, was repaired and inhabited by lease under a grant of the crown, 
by some one of the apostate O'Dempseys of Brittas whe bore the title 
at Sloane sat who held Tea sa Mating tot the Revolution, when 
ing engaged in the cause of James the poltroon their property was* 
confiscated, and the Manor of Lea laid ee Sueknen 

Prior to 1675, we find Edward Brabazon fourth earl of Meath peti- 
tioned King William regarding great losses he suffered, and prayed that 
-in compensation of his great aud forasmucl as Sir Patrick 
‘Trant had enjoyed his estate, his Majesty would grant to him and his 
heirs a small part of Sir Patrick's estate which was then forfeited, (ho 
being outlawed since the 20th. of April 1691) namely the Lordship 
and Manor of Lea, in the King’s and Queen's counties, containing by 
survey 1093 acres, and worth 180 pounds a year; which the King 
granted by patent July the first, 1695, paying the yearly rent of twenty 
pounds two shillings and six pence to the crown, 

‘This is a fine specimen of justice ; the ODesirers, who for ages were 
the lteful possessors, were driven fp ntter ruin 3 Sir Patrick placed in 
possession without any authority unless what may be grounded on blood 
Shed and plunder, and when he departed from the highway of public 
Visleases Baibeagt steps forth complaining of losses he sustained in a 
country in which his ancestors had no claim directly or indirectly ; his 
whole ‘due title was founded on as justifiable grounds as that of Sir 
Patrick Trant ; and yet the gracious William, agreeable to the rights of 
invasion, regardless of the justice of God, granted the lands of the 
ODempseys to the humble petitioner, the poor suffering Brabazon. 

Here Lord Galway, Barl of Arlington, settled the remains of his re 
ment of French Protestaut emigrants, who formed a settlement in a glel 
in the centre of a hazel wood, on the beud of the river Barrow, about a 
mile from the castle. ‘This grant was afterwards demised to the hollow 
blade company of sword cutlass in Dublin, and other divisions to other 
purchasers. ‘The part belonging to the company was in the sequel de- 
mised to Ephraim pissy Esq. ancestor of the family of Dawson, Earls 
of Portarlington, z ee 

By the reversion of fourteen, the ferocity and injustice of invaders, 
the ‘O’Dempseys, who had been for more than 1000 years Lords of 
Glanmalie and Uosaganel ics for ges woes paisa Of lhe weston 
confines of the English Pale, were reduced to indigence and sent 
wanderers over the face of the globe, Nevertheless we find some of 
the family clung to their home, and behind resided in the 
castle, in which the famous O'Neill 1 1646, at the commence 
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ment of the last century, until one of them distinguished among the 
people by the name of Charles a coppuil or Charles the horsestealer, 
fous his depredations committed on that species of cattle, associated 
with others who also had been deprived of their properties. ‘The 
government of the times, pure and watchful, would uot suffer such erime 
to go unpunished; consequently a Posse Oomitatus was ordered under 
the sheriff to apprehend them, they were beset in the wood of Monas- 
terevan, but it was found impracticable to force the pass, on which a 
stratagem was conceived, the trank of a large tree was cut, painted and 
mounted in the form of a cannon, and placed at the entrance of the 
‘pass, which so much deceived and intimidated the rapparees, that they 
surrendered at discretion, except Captain O’Dempsey who made his 
escape, and took up his residence in the castle of Ballymadic, about 
two wiles westward of Stradbally. Inu the castle he secreted himself, 
and after some time died. There ismo doubt respecting the valour of 
O'Dempsey, who was driven to commit acts of injustice by the cruelty 
of the English government. 
~ When we take 2 mental view of the past we, alas! behold a race of 
people, princely, generous, prond and valiantin enjoying the sunshine of 
their country's fame. But the scene changes, the invaders Innd, 
stratagems, treachery, and almost unparalleled violence are worked up 
into a compendium to effect our country’s ruin; and a people whose 
princely ongin is the star of European royalty, have been driven to the 
woods, to the mountain recesses, and compelled as O'Dempsey to set 
their hands again every man and every man’s hand against them. 
Here we should not suffer the quintessence of reflection to be carried 
away by an influx of bigotry dark, ardeut and rapid, as the first violators 
of laws appertaining to Irish rectitude, both sacred aud profane, were 
those who prof to observe the creed of our fathers, while they 
draggled in their blood and masked their villany by hypocritically estab- 
ious houses. This should awaken a charity in judgment, 
and withhold the brand of our indignation, too often flung on 
Pa character of a people who now profess not the doctrine of our 
ers. 


CHAP. XXIII. 
FORTIFIED CASTLES. Ly 


“he castle of Ballinakill was, as we may suppose, at one time in the 
possession of the O'Mores. ‘The name of this town may in its trae 
acceptation signify the town in the wood, as “ Baile” means a town, and 
“Kyle” a wood. In the insurrection of 1641, it was in the possession 
of the confederates, who beseiged it on the 26th of November; at this 
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siege were Richard Butler, third Viscount of Mountgarret ; Lord 
Netterville, Jkerrin, Upper Ossory, and Castlehaven, It surrendered 
on the 5th of May, after a siege of five months and mine days, during 
which time 900 men, women, and children, suffered want and ‘tmisery, 
having received very little relief from the state and no arms at all. On 
the surrender, but 753 persons existed, as 147 of them were slain and 
died by sickness. 

When Cromwell’s troops overran this island, this castle was bravely 
defended, but General Fairfax cannonaded it from Warren Hill, adjoining 
Haywood, the demesne of the Trenches, a family of very many excellont 
ptinciples; the garrison was at length compelled to surrender. Ballinakill 
was a borough town in the 8d year of Anne's reign, and sent two 
members to Futliament, namely, John Barrington, Ksq., and Arthur 
Gore, Esq. 

At Ballyroan, the most ancient town in Leix, was a castle belonging 
to the O’Mores, who also possessed a castle at Pallas and a strong one 
in Maryborough, where many a bloody conilict insued. Abont half a 
mile south-east of Maryborough, is a well remarkable for its marvellous 
Virtues, discovered in a strange manner ; perhaps nearly three ages past, 
a French officer of noble descent, by name Deberosca, was afflicted with 
an inveterate scurvy, all medical means failed, at length it was the will 
of Providence to grant him relief ; consequently, he dreamed that if he 
would visit Ireland, and seck out a well south-east of Portlais, in the 
territory of Leix, and bathe in the stream of that sacred water, he would 
be petlectly cured. The Frenchman observed the dream, came to 
Telend, sought the well, found it, did as his dream directed, and was 
cleansed. 

Most likely this well was consecrated by St. Aengus, who founded a 
religious edifice in Dysert. ‘The well is between Clonenagh and Dysert, 
and in all probability was frequently visited by the illustrious Aengus 
on his way to and from Clonenagh. 

Castletown contained a strong fortress belonging to the Fitzpatricks, 
‘This fortress occupied a commanding situation on the banks of the Nore. 
In the 16th century it was garrisoned by Sir Oliver Morris, son-in-law 
of the earl of Ormond, with a view to curb the power of the Fitapatricks. 
In 1641, it was besieged by the royalists, and Bridget Darcy, a woman 
of masculine spirit and inhuman feelings, set on fire the dead bodies in 
order to obtain light. In Cromwell’s time, the castle was completely 
destroyed. A 

Bats as Gseary heine’ bounted on tis moet ae eee 
encompassed on every other side by boggy land, it formed the great pass 
to Munster, The Fitepatricks at an early age erected a strong castle 
there. This was the celebrated pass where the Momonians were defeated 
by Lewis of Leinster, the great proseutor of the Leinster O’Mores. 

In 1600, Florence Fitzpatrick and his son received this place as a 
grant from Elizabeth ; this grant was confirmed by James the First in 
1611, who was nothing less than a poltroon; when he mounted the 
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throne of England, he passed and repassed the place where his mother 
was executed ; her virtue, her piety, and all her burning sorrows, may 
have passed round and across his mind ; but he was.a Stuart, in whose 
veins the blood of the Harrys flowed ; and as he had not religion, he 
had not even a particle of inanly feelings. 

In 164], the English held possession of the castle, and on the same 
ear Fitzpatrick, repudiating apostacy with the Confederate Catholics, 
lewd it, and gave ample proof of his fidelity,—on which the besieged 
suffered much by want of provisions until they were relieved by Sit 
Charles Coote, a cruel, fiery, and enterprising soldier, In 1642, the 
insurgents again besieged this castle, accompanied by Bryan, the sixth 
baron of Ossory. At this time the castle was in the possession of the Duke 
of Ormond, with the townland comprising 600 acres, which is now a 
part of the estate of the Duke of Buckingham. Close to the town are 
the ruins of this castle, now mantled over with ivy, and near it, on the 
estate of Sir Charles Coote, Bart., are the remains of the old castle of 
Biallaghmore, or the town on the great plain. ‘This castle was built by 
the Fitzpatricks. In 1647, it was attacked by Captain Hodges, and, 
with the garrison of Borris, it surrendered and was partly destroyed. 

Cloghrennan castle, near Carlow, was, in 1568, taken by ‘Sir P. 
Carew from Sir Edward Butler, who was then in rebellion. In 1642, 
iv was besieged by the Irish, but was relieved by Colonel Sir P, Wemys ; 
and there the Marquis of Ormond mustered his forces, prior to the battle 
fought at Rathmines, which consisted of about 7000 foot and 4000 
horse of the royalist nak But the republic soldiers, mustered at the 
castle of truth, finally sneceeded in putting to flight the whole 
forces under Ormond ; 600 were slain and 800 taken prisoners, among 
whom were 300 officers. The Marquis, after this defeat, returned to 
Kilkenny 

Near Carlow also is Graigue, remarkable as being the burial ground 
of about 600 of the Unit Irishmen, after their defeat in 1798 at 
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The castle of Ballenknockan originally belonged to the O'Lawlors. 
Te was a strong fortress in the reign of James the First, and pos- 
sessed by an ancestor of the Georges of Mullaghmore, 

‘The castle of Morett was steal built by Lord Mortimer, and held 
for many ages ieee Fitzgeralds, who were hostile to the O'Mores 
and O'Kellys. Near the ruins is a well held in much esteem, 

In this county we have the sites of twenty castles ; yet no inter 
esting account regarding any of them. Castlecuff was’ built by Sir 
Charles Coote, a man remarkable in history as to his hazardous acts, his 
fiery temper, and implacable rescutment. ‘There is not a shadow of 
doubt regarding the valour of this captain, who, asa writer assures Us, 
was a stranger to mercy. ‘The spirit that attended his career, and ef- 
fected a stigma on his character, has departed. His descendants, as 
ha ee as by generous acts endear themselves to their coun- 
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Castlebrack was built by the O’Dunns ; it contains some subterranean 
apartments not yet explored. In Rathleague the O'Mfores hind n strony 
fortress ; and we must suppose that anotlier fortress was in Cremorgan, 
as ils proper name is Cro-mor-tig, signifying the great blondy. hand, 
sanely, the hand of Comal Cearach the great progeritor af the Heiner 

ores. 


CHAP. XXIV. 
FORTIFIED CASTLES, 


Formerly a castle stood near the old church of Ballynan or the town 
of the yer which castle is said to belong to the O’Mores. But al- 
ter the battle of Agh-a-rue or the bloody field, now improperly called 
Augh-a-nure, eastward and near to Ballynan, the property passed into 
the possession of the Grimes or Grahams, a wicked people, who often, 
in pean instigated by the devil, hung the peasantry in their woods, 
and with impunity violated the neighbouring females; the displeasure 
of heaven rested on them; they lost possession, and the property came 
to the Weldons, a family we find to be by intermarriages connected with 
many of the English nobility. ‘The Weldons are reputed to have sottled 
here, and in and about Athy, in the beginning of the reign of James 
the First ; hence about 220 years ago. 

In fact the Weldons are of a very ancient and highly descended family, 
vase a noble branch of the Weldons of Shanscomb in Kent, who de- 
rived descent from Bertram De Weltdon, who was associated with 
Walter Earl Northumberland. From him, who was bishop of Surham 
at the Conguest, spring Hugh de Waltden, sewer to King Henry the 
Seventh. His son Thomas was colferer to King Edward the Sixth 
and Queen Elizabeth. His descendant was comptroller to King James 
the First, 

‘This noble family formed affinities with Sir Arthur Savage of Rheban ; 
John Rider, bishop of Killaloe; Sir Richard Dixon ; Lord Ashbrook ; 
Sir John Ponsonby ; Lord Conyngham ; the Loftus’ of Killyan and the 
Earl of Kildare. 

In 1613, Walter Weldon of St. John’s Bower was M.P. for Athy. 
In or about 1788, Arthur Weldon married Elizabeth Westenra, daugl.- 
ter of Eleanor Allen of the Viscount family. 

“Phe present proprietor of Rahenderry, Sir Anthony Weldon, suc- 
ceeded to the title as fourth Baronet at the decease of his cousin, Sir 
William Bagnell Burdett, in 1840; married Harriet, daughter of Lieut- 
Col. ‘Yhomas Hockby of Bury St. Edmonds, county Suffolk, and his 
issue, “Arthur, a benevolent young man, died in 1863: 2nd, Anthony, 
now heir presumptive; rd. Walter ; 4th. Edmond ; 5th. ’Thomas ; 6th. 
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Francis; 7th. Lewis. Daughters: Ist. Harriet, married 1849 to Wel- 
don &. Moloney, Hsq., of Tawer Manne Street, Dubin, son of the Rev, 
Parson Moloney, whose memory merits a sincere veneration, and who 
muy justly be accounted the good man of Danlickny. Mr. Moloney is 
agentleman of noble feelings, faithful and benign, never tardy in the 
advancement of kind and generous acts; 2nd. Mary ; 8rd, Anna Maria; 
4th. Selina ; 5th. Elinor. ie eee 

Sir Anthony is aman of a benign disposition. He rests high in 
public estimation, and his characteristic in full tendency is perfectly 
agreeable to the estimable properties of his noble-minded ancestors. 

But to retarn to the antiquity of Ballynan and other interesting 
matters ; it appears by'a deposition made by John Watkinson, Parson 
‘of Castlecomer in 1642, that John and Edward Brennan of the Park, 
Owen Brennan of Hiltown and Jetlrey Brennan of Crocnaclough, and 
many geutlemen of the old Anglo-Norman blood of Kilkenny, headed 
byt por Mountgarret, threatened the overthrow of the castle of Co- 
mer. And it appears that Fintan with a hundred other English took 
refuge in the aaetla ile O'Brennans having taken the town, and though 
Captain Flenner made a resolute stand rae them for 18 weeks, the 
castle was constrained to surrender to Captain Bryne of Whiteswall, 
Captain Edward Brennan and Captain Parcell, who gave the captives 
fair terms, on which they escorted 25 of the Bnglish party to the English 
garrison of Ballynan. Captain Dempsey commanded the party, and 
though the Irish were to be protected against any English violence, 
Captain Grimes, commandant of the fortress of Ballynan, broke all faith, 
all honour, and pursued the Trish party ; on their return, Dempsey and ~ 
his party bravely defended themselves, repulsed Grimes, and took some 
of the Comer, refugees who assisted Grimes, and on his return to Comer, 
solely for their perfidy, executed them, 

‘The O’Brennans are of the race of Heremon; descended from Conla 
the son of Breasal Breac, who preceded Cathaoir Mor by fourteen 
generations. In the 67th descent lived Fitz-Kervaell the reputed ancestor 
of the O'Brennans. Those brave people were much distinguished by 
their military achievements, and were some of the most renowned 
champions of the times they lived in. On the east by north of 
Timahoe is a place called Borovara, or the slaugliter road, because 
numbers there fell in battle, ‘There the O’Mores and O’Brennans 
contended in deadly conflict, in which Aimhergen O’More, Lord of 
Leix, and Cueduelegh O'Brennan, Lord of Jdogh, were slain, and the 
Victory won by the O'Brennans. On the plain of battle was formerly a 
large pit into which, in 1026, the year of the battle, the dead were 
thrown. About 35 years ago the possessor of the land in which the 
pit was, canised the rank earth in the pit to be cleaned up; the earth 
Contained a vast quantity of human remains. On the night of the day 
on which the eartl was all cast Up, most mournful cries were heard around 
the pit, so that numbers seemed to join in the one sorrowful wail. On 
the next day, the owner of the land caused all the remains and earth 
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taken out of the pit to be replaced again; never since have i 
eon dstebed tit ry Osan le se 
_ The territory of the O'Brennans, who, as O'Heerin tells us, were ac 
tive warriors, and gained many mighty victories, so that their conquerin, 
troops were accounted the main-stay of the battling spears, extend 
beyond the preci ‘bounds of the barony of Fussadeny or Fasach-Dinin, 
which signifies the desert of the river Dinin or Dynyn. Itis likely that 
their territory reached to the base of the Slieve-Margy hill, as the chief 
of Jdogh is mentioned in the inscription on the doorway of the ancient 
Church of Killishin. ef 

‘The principal sept of the O’ Brennans resided in Jdogh, and at ‘Three 
Castles in the “Fair wide plain of the Nore.” Comber, or Comer, 
denoting a place situate at the confluence of rivers, was also a seat of 
the sept until they were drawn to the mountainous and boggy fastness 
of Fasachdinin. 

Many of the princely sept are to be found in and abont Comer; but 
their glory has nearly departed ; their magnanimity is broken down ; 
and their rectitude has been wrecked through ages by calumniators, 1 
should not marvel if the wail of the Banshee was nightly heard over the 
confluence of the waters, and the spirits of the brave,—similar to Ossian’s 
heroes, be seen passing and repassing on the skirts of the winds, 

‘The O’Brennans are branded with the odious name of daring robbers, 
solely because, in 1685, the castle of Kilkenny was broken open, and 
plate to a great amount carried away by a Patrick Brennan of Killeshin, 
a James Brennan of Crotenclough, a Daniel Brennan of Creet, a Teigh 
Brennan of Agh-na-mucky, and a Jeffrey Brennan of Leighlin, as sworn 
by an informer named Denis Murphy, of Killeshin, with many others 
who were denominated the Kelly-mount gang. ‘This is not justice to 
the chief character of a princely sept. The O’Brennans, as all other 
septs, had their illegitimates, who, by intermarringes, gave rise to more 
degenerate descendants. ‘They also had namesakes without consanguinity. 
‘The princely sept had not a telative connection with the Kellymount 
gang; nor with the notorious freebooter, Captain Brennon, who existed 
abouta century ago. Brennan was a carman of bumble origin, and 
having been ill treated by the proprietor of a catinan's-stage, in order 
to avenge the injury he robbed him. Afterwards he committed many 
daring robberies, “As We-passed between Curlow and Leighlin, he met 
a counsellor on his way to Dublin, and robbed him. “* Had I fair-play, ” 
said the counsellor, “you could not rob me." Tn what form,’ said 
Brennan? Yon with one stick,” said the counsellor, “and I with 
atiother:? “Be it so,” said Brennan. “ Come,” said he to his party, 
“Jay down two sticks”: the sticks were laid down. “ ‘Toke one,” sad 
he, “and I will take the other”: instantly the two combatants were 
foot to foot, the conflict raged, the weapons sounded and blood flowed 
—a pause ensued,—the counsellor resigned ; “you are a brave fellow,” 
said the vanquished hero, “you ate worthy of the money you have 
taken” “If 1 am brave,” ssid Brennan, “you are much braver; 
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come, take your money, sir, the ingratitude of man iu nearly destroying 
ull my integrity begot'a blind revenge ;—I lost all hopes of happiness, 
aud misfortunes still present me a robber.—As you look on your money, 
remember my name is Brennan.” ae 

Tn some time after, Brennan was shot in Tipperary. ‘The unfortunate 
man possessed considerable information, and was very interesting 
prior to his misfortunes. ‘ ; 

Brennan for a long time frequented this county, and secreted himself 
inthe townland of Clontyco, once the favorite residence of the famous 
Rory O'More. As he passed on a day by the ruins of Mayannagh 
church, he observed a little man fencing : “ my friend,” said he, * what 
is your name?” “ Brennan, sir,” answered the diminutive. “Never 
before,” said Brennan, “have I seen so small a man of my name ; and 
yet cursed poverty and capricious fortune evilly delight to sport in your 
sufferings.” On Brennan’s return the next’ day from the county of 
Kildare, where he robbed a lady of much treasure, he commanded his 
Vanditti to stop at Dodd's of May-an-nagh, and enquired for the little 
man, who would not present himself.‘ Well,” said Brennan, “ the 
worthless creature has lost a fortune; it isa fact a man born undera 
two-penny planet, will never be worth four pence.” On which Brenuau 
departed, and continued his way towards Clontyco. 

rounan at one time was detained for dinner at a supposed friend's 
place, solely in order to have him arrested. ‘The dinner consisted of 
potatoes, butter and herrings ; the servant maid, who knew the perfidy 
of her master, on laying down the dish said in Irish, “wise is the 
herring that was never taken by a bait.” Brennan, perceptive, started 
up, and made his escape, ‘| 

Bat to return,—in the primitive state of the gennine sept, we behold 
the O'Brennans, when even plundered and oppressed, evineingg magnani- 
mity fully in accordance with that of their princely ancestors. Some 
time after Sir Ohristopher Wandesforde took possession of the estates of 
the O’Brennans, one of the sept drove some of Sir Christopher's sheep 
to his stronghold, and made use of them. Sir Christopher took legal 
proceedings ; O’Brennan was arrested, conveyed to Dublin, and con- 
demned to death. But Sir Christopher, far more noble than many of 
his countrymen, relented and procured O’Brennan’s pardon, In 141, 
O'Brennani becatne a chieftain, and when little favour was to be expected, 
Sir Christopher's wife and children lay at the mercy of the insurgents, 
O'Brennan, retaining the honour of his progenitors, and mindful of a 
benevolent act, took Sir Christopher's Indy and her children under his 
pictsction, and conducted them in safety to the English garrison of 

inakill. ‘This should last as a criterion of ancestral honour in the 
last chieftain of the O’Brennans, while suffering by the violence of 


Coutiscations, and the most rigorous oppression. 

‘The last traces of the princely sept have not yet disappeared ; Thomas 
Brennan, the O" being discontinued, was the son of Darby Bret 
aud father of the late Mrs, Kilbride of Luggicurren, Darby Brennan 
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resided in Cloneen in the county of Kilkeuny, and was married to Miss 
Brennan, one of whose sisters was married to Vicars, Bsq.y of Lavally, « 
and another married to Anthony Fox, Esq., of Clotumny in the King’s 
County, from whom are desoeaded the M‘Ganleys and Fitzsimons of the 
same county. The father of these ladies was the rightful O'Brennan of 
Fdough, who obtained a decree in the Court of Chancery for £75,000, 
with interest and costs, against Sir Christopher Wandesforde, asa partial 
compensation for the property of which the O’Brennans were plundered 
by Lord Strafford, who was viceroy of Ireland in 1635. ‘This fraudulent 
Earl, in order to enrich himself and dependants, so acted as to his 
iniquitous designs into effect. The O'Brennans were declared to keep 
unlawful possession of that district, under the pretence that Henry the 
Second had claims upon it nearly five hundred years before. Tiis was 
sufficient to procurea sentence of expulsion against the supposed retainers 
of the property of others; nevertheless, the injustice the O’ Brennans 
suffered, by petition came under the notice of both houses of Parliament, 
and O'Brennan was awarded £75,000. But the revolution of 1641 
frustrated justice ;—the O'Brennans took up arms in defence of the 
poltroon James; consequently became incapacitated from recovering 
possession or compensation under the ascendant government. Wandes- 
forde effected his advantage, and the O’Brennans by a mental weakness 
became an out-cast Beane 

It is but justice to observe that the predecessors of Sir Christopher 
‘Wandesforde enjoyed an origin of considerable antiquity in the county 
of York, where they resided in high repute for many ages. Many of 
the Wandesfordes were Viseounts, but that title became extinct in 1754. 
‘The present possessor of the once O'Brennans’ lands is certainly the most 
Venevolent landlord in the eat of Kilkeuny. The snany humane 
and noble acts of this truly excellent gentleman arrests our retrospects 
over the wide extent of Fasachdinin, and cause us to cradle for him an 
ardent veneration. And in this evincement of profound respect fora 
good man we cannot avert our view from the evident liberality of his 


mits. 
‘Phe genuine descendants now existing of the O'Brennan who was 
warded £75,000, are the Rev. James Kilbride and his brother, Thonias 
Kilbride of Luggucurren, Dsq., both grandsons of ‘Thomas Brennan. 
‘Thus the Kilbrides can glory im having derived their origin, on the ma- 
ternal side, from two illustrious septs of the Milesians, and, on the 
paternal side, from the princely and valiant O'Byrne of Wicklow. 
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CHAP. XXV. 


FORTIIND CASTLES. 


In the parish of Tullowmoy, near the ruins of Ballyadams church, is 
the castle of Tulla, built by a man nomed Billy George, an ancestor of 
the Georges of Mullaghmore. ‘This George was commonly called 
“Phubhier na Leim Shorsna,” or Billy George of the Well. ‘The castle 
was roofed three different times, but ut three different times a tremen- 
dous whirl-blast unroofed it. We have a tradition that on Saturday 
nights a pooka cleaned out this castle, being the residence of a pooka, 
Near to this castle is the castle of Ballynahane or Bright town ; about 
the year 1647, as tradition asserts, O'Neill was marching his forces by 
this fortress. when a piper belonging to O'Neill, who sat playing his 
pipes on the baggage, was shot by one of the Hoventons, on which 
O'Neill cannonaded the castle, and left it in ruins, It was, in remote 
ages, a fortress of the O'Mores, and in their possession until the 
slaughter of Mullaghmast, where 180 of that sept were killed. The 
Hoventons, whose hands were red with blood, became possessors of it. 
It was erected about the time the castle of Bullyadams and Newcastle 
were built. 

Newcastle, now in ruins and in the possession of John Bdge, Esq., 
J.P., was a fortress of the O'Mores defended by a fosse about ten feet 
deep, Several attempts have been made to discover a supposed hidden 
treasure there. But at all times the goldscekers have been driven from 
the place by underflows of water. And it is asserted that, at the end 
of every seven years, a white rabbit appegred in the ruins and as usually 
isa |. ‘The peasantry consider the rabbit a supernatural creature, 
and der of the secreted wealth. 

‘The castle of Cluinreher was erected by Con O’Dunne, a chieftain of 
considerable celebrity, who made his escape from Mullaghmast in com- 
pany with the celebrated and valiant Kory O’More; consequently 
O'Dunne was known by the name of Con-Raha or Con of the Race, a 
name by which his posterity is known, being called Conrahee or Courahy. 
‘The last representative of the illustrious Con who possessed Cluinreher 
castle was married to a lady of remarkable beauty, by whom he had 
three daughters, namely, Catherine, Winifred, and Sarah. But as other 
men, infatuated by the devil, he dishonoured the sacred obligations of 
wedlock, and begot a spurious offspring, who lived in the castle as a 
favoured menial. On the death of Mrs. O’Dunne or Conrahy, who 
knew not of the intrigue, the lord of the castle let the mask fall, married 
his doxy, and made her son young lord of the castle. On the death of 
his misguided father he conformed to the English church, and by law 
became sole possessor of Cluinreher and six townlands all includjng in 
their names “Cluin.” And by the same act the pure and liberty-giving 
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laws of England disqualified the three legitimate sisters, ‘The eldest 
sister married a respectable farmer by name Conway, who was a relative 
to the Andersons ad Dorans of Cullenagh ; also to the Purcells for. 
merly of Timogue, and the Cabills of Fossy. She had three tons and 
one daughter named Mary. Her sons died unmarried ; Mary got mar- 
ried to a farmer by name Martin Kelly, who resided’ in Garde 
Kelly was a descendant of the O’Kellys on the paternal side, and of the 
O'Dunns of Dooregan on the maternal. Patrick Kelly, who now resides 
in Kathillige, situate between Arles and Balliemagler, is the grandson 
of Martin Kelly and Mary Conway, and the only male member of that 
family existing who retains the name of Kelly, 

‘The second sister, Winnifted, got married to a farmer, named Daly, 
who rented a farm, by name Dary, near Ballyroan. Daly was of a 
respectable origin, and'a kinsman of the Cullens and Conways. ‘This 
branch is extinct. 

‘The youngest sister got married to a farmer, named Mihen, who 
was of considerable respectability, and a relative to the O'Sullivans of 
Beerhaveu, and Cullens, ‘This branch of the family, by intermarriages, 
became reduced in circumstanees, and is nearly extinct, 

‘Thus families who have derived their origin from illustrious ancestors 
fall away, leaving scarcely a trace behind. Upstarts generally smile 
contemptuously over the glimmering light of their auicient reputation ; 
and even a faint flash of a long-dying fame is exceedingly irksome.— 
Nevertheless, the spirit does not ‘absolutely depart, it ‘atl loves to linger 
in the cirele of noble aucestry, and evinces at intervals its dignity even 
under the dreariness of oppression and contempt. 

Garayplens i Fatt able Sav uae MADRE or Taioater belligerents 
passed through it, and also as it contains a well called Tobair-a-Dogh, 
orthe drinking well. Lt appears, by discoveries, that a wooden edifice, 
in avery remote age, existed at tis well, and that the edifice was erected 
for sacted pury 

About ninety years ago, a Peter Mooney, who rented the farm in 
which the well is, when in the act of sinking a drain quite close to the 
well, found a large beam of black oak, and by the beam an altar chalice. 
Mie innit Petar MACHER lta Ohtitenay eve, at the hour of midnight, 
heard a bell ringing at the well, similar to the sound of one when a priest 
is offering up the suerifice of the mass. 

In the days of Mooney, and for ages prior to his time, the well was 
surrounded by very large hawthorns, His son, Con Mooney, succeed 
him in possession. Con, in order to fence a water-course between 
farm and that of a neighbouring farmer whose cattle were trespassing 
on him, cut down one of the large hawthorns growing near to the well, 
and had it placed across the water-course. ‘The of the hawthorn 
was very large,. and forked at the one place into four great boughs. 
A few montlis, in the same year, passed over; Mooney had many cattle, 
and one of his heifers calved quite near to the well, aud had a calf with 
four heads, The mouster was living when Mooney buried it alive. 


OHAP. XXVI. 
FORTIFIED CasTLES. 


On the mountain over Dysartgallen or the Desert of the religions 
ranger, called Knock-cord-na-gue” or the high hatching hill, was a 
Sostle in which a tyrant originally resided. His usual mode of elfeting 
the abominable crimes of robbery and murder was by meeting travellers 
where a small stone trough now rests on the road-side. There, under 
retence of friendship, he actually importuned them to take some re- 
freshment at his castle, where, in secret, he robbed and murdered them, 
“A that time prince Rory O’More lived in Clain-Kyle, aud sought 
by almost every means to dispatch the tyrant, yet such was the vigilance 
ol this villain, that he baffled all O’More’s efforts until one of O'More's 
retainers concerted with O'More,—went to the tyrant, told him he 
wished to enter into his employ, as he was a gentleman whose mode of 
life was agreeable to the tendency of a life he long wished to pursue. 
On the same plan he outraged the character of O’More, and the blind 
zeal, as he so named the patriotism, of the Irish, 

The tyrant, Gearoid Jarla, or Garret the Earl, as so denominated, 
was an evista of one of the Fitsgeralds of Kilkea, and settled in 
this unfrequented and mountainous place. He was an inveterate enemy 
against O’More ; consequently he freely received the gull-catcher who 
promised to place O’More in his hands. In one of his lurking places, 
fs if seeking to compass the ruin af O'More, he met O’More, told 
him it was unpossible to gallantly attack the tyrant and at the same 
time preserve his own life, ‘There is but one means,” said he, “to 
dispatch the villain, namely, come to the castle on this night, conceal 
thyself in front of the building ; as the tyrant sits at supper I will place 
the candle directly between hima and the window ; fire at the centre of 
the light aud certainly he will fall a victim to your resentment. ‘Then 
escape into the wood; I will unbar the gates ; whistle aloud ; lose no 
time; beset the castle.” O’More observed the advice of his faithful 
dependant, effected his purpose, and finally sacked the castle. On the 
next day the peasantry dragged the body of the tyrant to the ford of 
Dysartgallen, and quartered it there, cast the remains into the river, 
which bore them into the ocean, unless the entrails which were found 
below Ballinakill; the place where they were found is called Pudden 
imill, as a mill in after ages was erected there. 

On the place where Gearoid usually awaited to induce the incau- 
tious, his evil spirit, as tradition reports, was after seen, and by its infernal 
power many-sutfered death, After some time a priest ordered a stone- 
‘trough, that now measures one foot and one half long,’by one foot four 
inches broad, and five inches deep, to be set up at the place; and into 
the trough he put some water, and consecrated the stone and the water, 
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by which the evil spirit removed, and the water serves aS a preservative 

to all fravellers passing on that way. The water found now in the 

trough ¥8 used for other purposes, asthe primitive use is not generally 
mown. 

‘The only son of this tyrant on the wight that the castle was destroyed, 
or strictly speaking, Geatoid was slain, made his eseape and went fo the 
castle of Kilkea where he was, by diving, drowned. ‘This gave rise to a 
frivolous tradition in after years respecting Garret the Earl, namely, that 
his last appearance was in the water of Kilkea, when he being a grout 
magician transformed himself iuto an eel and never after aj ined. 

fter the death of the reputed tyrant, Gearoid Jarla, the castle 
Was repaired and inhabited by a descendant of the O'Dempseys. 
In 1642 Barnaby O’Dempsey of Knock-cord-na-gur, or Knock, accord. 
ing to the depedtion made by John Watkinson Parson, of Castlecomer, 
Was in leagae with the O'Brennans at the time the Comer cap- 
tives were marched to Ballynan, It is quite evident that this is the 
valiant Captain O'Dempsey who defeated the treacherous villain Grimes, 

‘The last person who resided in this castle was a Mary Brennan, 
commonly known by the name of Moll of the Hills, she was very rich, 
and a descendant of the O’Brennans. ‘The ruins of this castle’ is not 
without its strange traditions regarding much treasure having. been 
Secreted in and about it. Sometime prior to its fall, a man with his 
Wife travelled from the County of Wicklow, and Sought anight’s shelter 
from Léem Campion who dwelt near the castle. ‘The unwise 
travellers told Campion, that they frequently dreamed, that a ‘pan con- 
taining gold was embedded in one of the walls of the’castle, and that 
if they set forward the castle would fall on the night they ‘would ar- 
rive near to its ruins and they would posses the treasure. 

Campion, who was a cunning man, observed the sayings ; arose at the 
dawn of next day, went to the castle, it was down, found the treasure, kept 
his secret, and became a wealthy farmer. The dreamers returned as penny- 
less as they came ; their weakness of mind frustrated their prospects ; 
and they died as they lived, in poverty and distress, 

In the vicinity of Mounteath is Red Castle, supposed to have been 
a fortress of the Fitzpatricks. Strange stories are told respecting this 
ancient building, A is stated that, from age to age, a supernatural 
chieftain mounted on a grey horse has been seen riding round the ruins. 
In the year 1798, the yeomaury the on duty m that part of the county, 
saw the apparition ‘while passing by the ruin, on wliich a party galloped 
Up to arrest the mysterious chieftain, but on their arrival at the ruins 
the spectre vanished, During many. years William Phelan and. his 
sister Bridget lived in a part of the castle. They were of a religious 
turn of mind, and frequently, while at their devotions, heard a heavy 
tramp ronnd the walls ; but sounds conveyed no terror to the eccentric 
pair, their minds being familiarized to the supernatural noise, The manner 
of their expulsion from the castle is as remarkable as the periodical 
appearance of the horseman, ‘Tlie Phelans while sitting round a fire 
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‘one night with some of their neighbours, the subject of conversation 
was, the antiquity of the castle with its ghostly visitor. “ It. seldom 
happens,” said one of the party, “that any old castle or sacred build. 
ing falls without some preparatory warning. T have heard, when a boy, 
an old man say when the ominous screams of a strange bird are heard 
round the walls of Red Castle it shall fall, and the ghostly chiefain 
never again appear.” What, if we be asleep,” exclaimed Will. Phelan, 
“when the warning is given?” “It is not a subject of jest,” re- 
marked Bridget, “the awful walls are around and above us, and per- 
haps their time is nearly at a close.” The conversation took another 
turn, after which the neighbours withdrew. About midnight Bridget 
Phelan heard the shrill screams of a bird that flew several times round 
the castle. “Good God,” exclaimed Bridget, “ we have the warning, 
let us arise, let us go; I shall remain no longer now in the hour of its 
fall?” Will, refused to leave the abode of his happiness for years ; but 
Bridget’s importunities prevailed, they left the castle; and before 
morning a fearful sound, accompanied by a shock felt at a considerable 
distance, told too fully the fall of the ancient edifice. 

In the case of Red Castle a precedent is given by the artless in- 
fluence of Bridget Phelan. If men were obedient to the counsels 
of sober and virtuous women so many misfortunes would not be attached 
to our country. Thousands untimely lie in the ‘“ narrow house” who could 
enjoy long life and comparative happiness, if they but hearkened to the 
advice of wise and virtuous women. The weakness of our nature 
creates a deceptive pride which stimulates us to commit acts against 
the advice of our tender female friends. ‘The result of such is sorrow, 
disgrace, or death, with a complete impoverishment of innocent families. 


CHAP. XXVII. 


PORTIFIED CASTLES, 


‘The Castle of Ballyadams is situate in the parish and barony of Bally 
adams, it is a magnificent building erected in the reign of Fenty Vit 
by Adam O'More y hence it is called Adam's town. — ‘This fortress wus 
taken from the O’Mores by Anthony St. Leger and the Earl of Desmond 
and given to Sir John Bayne, commonly known by the name of Shane 

feeke or John of the fork, as merciless a villain as ever a country had 
the misfortune to endare, ‘The places of his executions drank deep of 
blood and are pointed out by tradition; namely the Chapel will of 
Killeshin; the Ash trees of Rahen near Ballynan : the Highroy Bush, 
and Knock-Crana-Crugha near Timahoe:“It: must shock the feelings of * 
nobleminded Englishman to hear that this monster disgraced human 
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nature so much as to frequently bnteher women whex en /umidle, and 
leave the infants, born in their mother’s blood, writhing in death, in 
the open air, and in the presence of his brutal dependants. ‘This mode 
of fiendish slaughter was highly appreciated by the iniquitous villain 
enpercrel ty hell to act in alliance with Sir Robert Hartpole of Shrule 
Castle and Alexander Cosby of Stradbally, two as abominable fire brands 
as ever polluted a nation. Tn the fulness of expression, the three ty- 
rants were absolute pen to mercy. ‘The sole tendency of their mind 
was bent on perfidy, bloodshed and rapine. History or tradition 
cannot favour us with an information adequate to the calamities the 
peasantry suffered under the ferocious and infernal power of those three 
villains that outraged nature and divine law. At the entrance of the 
castle, Shane caused a deep hole to be made similar toa draw-well ; this 
was called the murder-hole, As soon as Shane’s intended victim ste 

on the trap-door that covered this pit-fall it went down, and the unfor- 
tunate man struck in his fall a spring which set a wheel in rapid mo- 
tion that by its velocity broke every member of his body, so that he 
expired in darkness, and sunk in a inass of putrid carnage. 

Shane Bawne though hacknied in the devices of the devil was taken 
by surprise by one of the O’Mores who came to Ballyadams took one 
of Bawne’s sheep into a deep pil situate in a largo fied, Killed it; lit 
a fire, and dressed a part of it, When Bawne’s herdsman who saw 
the act went and acquainted Bawne; on which Shane sera 
the intruder to bea person of no distinction rode up to the pit an 
commanded the supposed ruffian to come up in order that he might take 
him into custody. On which O'More evinced a fixed resolution to 
carry his vengeful purpose into effect stepped forward, drew his concealed 
arms and boldly confronted Bawne. Instantly Shane discovered his 
mistake ; his antagonist was a lusty O’More, Bawne wheeled his horse and 
when stooping to put him into a gallop, O'More shot him in the back 
between the opening of his mail. ‘The horse galloped towards the castle 
and for a considerable way bore the body of the tyrant. O’More, 
like his ancestors, dauntless as a lion, crossed down the fields met 
the horse at the outergate of the castle, took him by the bridle, mounted 
and made his eseaj 

‘Thus fell the byedetened Bawne: tradition nor history does not 
give us any certain account of the place of his interment ; though it is 
said his remains lie in the cemctry of ‘Timozue near to the wall by the 
toad side. Providence likely so ordained it, in order to evince an utter 
detestation of the tyrant and to keep man from sinning by execrating 
his remaine when bebolding bis wee, : 

Such is equally so regarding the resting place of the remains of 
Francis and Alexander Cosby, as consummate tyrants as the nefarious 
Bawne was. Alexander executed young and old by dozens on the 
Weeping Sallow which grew opposite the door of his dwelling, namely 
Stradbally Old Hall, situate on the banks of the river, He strangled 
infants by the hair of their mother’s heads suspended from the growing 
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gibbet, The day on which he had no victin to satiate his infernal 
passion he said the tree wept ; consequently it was called the Weeping 
sallow. 

For the many services the Bawnes rendered to the English regarding 
an absolute ascendancy they were honoured with the title of baronets; 
and became connected with the Viscounts Sonthwell and the Butlers of 
Galmoy. 

I a inclined to think the Bawnes came from Upton in Wales ; some 
of them settled in the County of Cork and called the place of their 
residence Bawnesford. The Bawnes like other English upstarts, ransacked 
the annals of antiquity in order to display a pedigree in fact surreptiti- 
ously gleaned from the descent of men who distinguished themselves 
in other nations. 

‘The Bawnes of Ballyadams are now extinet, and happy would it have 
been for many an Trishman had they never set a foot in this country, 
‘The reign of their bloodshed is past: the property they grappled by 
plander is gone; their character remains; their memory is cursed even by 
those who have but a meagre knowledge of their Mistry they are gone 
for ever, and with them the malediction of suffering Ireland; but heaven 
‘alone knows the result of divine judgment, 

Shrule Castle, or the castle on the bloody stream, was inhabited by Sir 
Robert Hartpole. ‘This villain, in wickedness exceeded Cosby ; and as 
the infernal John Bawne, is said never to have beheld his own shadow. 
He was insidious and bloodthirsty in the extreme. Strict speaking, 
he compassed the death of the celebrated prince Rory O’More first 
by the sole effect of treachery in destroying his Castle in Cluin-Kyle, 
and exposing him'to the power of the perhdiota and apostate Brian 
Pitupattick ; ‘secondly by treacherously, with Fitzpatrick, taking that 
brave man by surprise. ‘This villain fn the ebnilitions of his wickedness 
ent for a priest who was one of the O’Mores, and officiated near Old 
Derigin a oar ‘that stood nigh to the house, in after days, in which the 
ged De. Doyle wrote his letters signed J... _O’More, supposing 

had nothirig to fear, being on friendly terms with Hartpole, ‘ent, 
anid on his enttariee into the easte yard, was told by Llartpole he should 
immediately die. “Come,” said the tyrant to his retainers, “hang him 
up.” “Good God!” said the priest, “give mea few ‘moments in 
prayer? © Go,” said Hartpole, “into that corner ; pray a few mo 
ments.” The priest retired, and knelt in rayer. Harpole, impa- 
tient under the influence of the devil, couitialted him to rise; on which 
a pest swerved from right to left, and gave three terrific screeches, 
“Why,” said the tyrant, “do you screech?” * You,” replied the 
priest, “shall do so on breathing your last ; and your descendants shall 
lo.so. But your race shall be extinet, and the pro rty you have ac- 
quired by blood and plunder shall pase into other hande Hartpole, 
You have murdered my people ; you are now about to take my life. O! 


ie enemy of man has invested you with power; and you are an active’ 


and ardent agent under his sway. But mind the three sceeeches which 
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are to be given by you, and excit and every one of your posterity shall 
be criterions of heayen’s displeasure on your race.” 

Tlartpole’s heart reeled ;—the prediction was effective 3 the evil spirit 
that nttencled him fell back ; a9 the rush of divine power passed -betore 
his mental vision. But the infernal tempter made one strong effort ; 
he encompassed him ; irritated his feelings, and finally influenced him 
to accomplish an act that completely brought rain on himself, and on 
his posterity, ‘ 

Tn 1585, Sir Robert Hartpole represented this county in Parliament 
with Sir Worham St. Leger, who was governor of it. ‘The Hartpoles, 
by marriages, became relatives to the Bowens, Butlers, Vitzgeralds, 
Wemys, and Stradfords, ‘The last legitimate descendant of the Hart. 
poles, namely, George, died of hunger. Sir Jonah Barrington, tells us 
when he visited Hartpole, the unfortunate man said; “1 am in the 
agonies of death.” “1 looked in his face,” says Sir Jonah, “ his eyes: 
were glazed,—his lips quivered,—he laid’ his head ou the pillow and 
expired.” Sir Jonah acknowledges the awful scene overpowered him, 
and for some moments he remained insensible. Sir Jonah leaves 
something untold ; likely the three terrific screeches that absolutely 
were given by each and every dying male member of the Hartpoles, 
who seldom survived the attainment of the age of twenty-three years by 
their eldest sons, Sir Jonah gives usa plausible account of this fatality ; 
but Sir Jonah was not ignorant that tradition mentions that a curse 
rested on the Ilartpoles, Bowens, and ‘Cosbys, which produced that 
singular fatality. 

Grange Castle, like that of Shrule, is of eye standing; and is 
said to as been built by a wife of one of the , Who so much 
abhorred the cruel acts of her husband, that she erected this castle and 
resided in it in order that she would not have any familiar communication 
with lian, ‘Tradition asserts the eanse of her fixed abhorrence towards 
him was that he, in one of his devilish rages, hung an interesting child, 
‘a niece of hers, 

‘There is‘a tradition regarding the Hartpoles and the O*Brennans, 
which asserts that the Hartpoles with their forces met the O’Brennans 
in Ballyraneen, or the town of the rath, where a great battle ensued ; 
the O’Bernnans were driven out of Ballyralicen into Rat eitias where 
theO'Brennmis prevailed, ud le the prepa eadere of the Haripoles 
The field on ‘which the battle was fought and the slain interred, is 
called Shan-rillig. In this field the remains of the combatants have 
been discovered barely below the surface ; they lie promiscuously, by 
which it is evident the surface was but turned over the dead. The 
O'Brennans were famous heroes, and faithful defenders of their country’s 
prosperity ; the crest of their device show such, being a sheaf of corn 
crossed by three swords, 2 2 
iy hits Hattpotes, ashi sa ae ee Samer 

merciless bloodsh i we axl 
avarice and bratty S Heppy ind it Beek for the’ Harfpoles i their 
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i » similar to the chargers they rode in battle. ‘They are 
panos ther remaina i detested anler the ‘rubbish of the cemeterce 
that contain them; but theit immortal parts exist, perhaps, quakin 
under the burden of their iniquities. ‘They set their hearts and hands 
against justice, and repudiated mercy. But the just Judge of man 
awaited his time; the time of retribution; when vengeance, as a 
consuming flame, was to set the state of the dead in turbulence. Their 
property has passed into other hands; thus Providence frustrated the 
tendency of their ardent hopes, while the curse of the Just as a whielblast 
made a wreck of their unbounded wickedness; and so shall all perish 
who set the laws of justice and merey at defiance. 


CAP. XXVIII. 
FORTIFIED CASTLES. 


‘imogue. ‘The extensive lands belonging to the fortress were originally 
the property of the O'Mores, but, in remote ages, the O'Mores had 
to form alliance with several septs, and in one of their exigencies O'Kelly, 
who was aouectel chieftain in Leinster, got the district of Lugacurren 
from the O’Mores,a Property which the’ O'Kelly’s longenjoyed. Butin the 
reign of Hlizabeth, as Mr. Luke Cullen—a monk and antiquarian in the 
monastery of Clondalkin—assures us, Feargus O'Kelly, who possesed 
it, known as it was by the name of “ Faran O’Ceallaigh,” or the exten 
sive land of O'Kelly, yot married to a daughter of the celebrated O' Byrne 

’ of Glenmalier, and sister to the wife of the renowned Rory O’More, In 
order that O’Kelly would have a suitable habitation for the daughter of 
the princely O'Byrne, he built with stone and lime cement, in one week, 
a house the site of which is known to this day by the name of Shanish- 
Clou; ae a See ;, 

O'Kelly had in his emplo 
ly 


Near to the site of St. Mochua’s Church is the site of the Castle of 


enta servant by name Macgloud ; between 


the servant and Mrs. O’Kelly some difference arose ; the valet was vin- 
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would. When the child was born, O'Kelly sent for the Harl who stood 
sponsor ; but in the night on which the infant was baptized, the mother 
and infant were found dead in their bed to the great grief of O'Kelly, 
‘The Earl remained, and attended at the interment. He then infla. 
enced the incautious O'Kelly to accompany him to the astlo of Kilkea, 
The day after O'Kelly arrived, in 1580, the Harl took him up. to the 
top of the castle under pretence of giving him a view of the surrounding 
scenery, and, contrary to honour, humanity and hospitality, had two 
ruffians prepared who struck off his head. ‘De Eatllost 40 tine in 
writing to Wlizabeth, ssqaailing her majesty that he despatched a pow- 
cxf rebel Pel Ok ly, who was in alliance wih, e indansiabla 

"Mores; on which the virgin queen gave a grant of O'Kelly’s 
Tan to the insidious Ear. © Sovfar tha narrative ngrees wih the hate 
of Kilkea written by the present Marquis of Kildare, which Matory k 
consulted in Kilkea Castle. 

Gerald, the Lith Earl, was the murderer of O'Kelly, He left to his 
natural son, Gerald, the lands of O'Kelly, containing nearly 2745 acres, 
for the term of 100 years commencing February the 20th, 1585, It 
appears that the treacherous Barl held the lands until his demise, and 
that his cont ds oa wasan old man at, the time his son, Sond 

possessed Timogue, Ballyteskin, Morett and Shanganaghmore, an 

peak the same lands by Bas the rebellion in 1641, ‘This proves 
that the property was in the possession of the nefarious Earl, and in that 
of his illegitimate son and grandson, nately, Gerald Oge, the son of the 
bastard, for 75 years. And it is evident that the illegitimate Gerald 
was left without support in his old age, as the property was taken by 
the crown, and his.son proclaimed a rebel. All this is quite explicit, 
as the forfeited lands were given in 1660 to Robert Fitzgerald, Esq, 
grandfather to James, first Duke of Leinster, at the yearly rent of 
£34 Os. 8d. 1 

For 19 years we find the lands were in sion of the crown, 
that is, from their forfeiture in 1641, to the period of the grant to 
Robert Fitzgerald in 1660, During those 19 years Sir Walter Whelan 
rented the lands under Charles the Second. ” On. Robert Fisgenld 
receiving the lands he sold the lands of Timogue, Ballyteskin, Luga- 
curren, and twelve other townlands to Daniel O'Byrne, father of Sir 
Gregory O'Byrne, for the sum of £120,000. nee 

Tshall now return to the affairs of the illegitimate Gerald, in giving 
traditional narrative. ‘The spurious Gerald was knowa by the name 
of “ Short Garret ;” he was an arrogant tyrant; hang been one day 
a hunting on the mountains of Lugacarren, he observed twelve cows 
anda bullin the glen that lies between Gorheelough and Coolglass ; on 
Jearning they belonged to his herdsman, he ordered the herdsman and 
his son to drive the cattle to his lodge that was lately built at the or- 
chard of O'Kelly in lower Lugacurren. ‘The herdsman obeyed, and the 
cattle were turned to join Fit d's herd on the luxuriant pasturage 
that lay on the bauks of O’Kelly’s river; whilst the herdsman and his 
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son were taken out and Hanged on w lofty tree culled the King of the 
Cherry Trees. This majestic production of nature stood on an elevated 
site in the centre of the orclrart, its trank full thirty feet high. Its 
arms spread widely at every side around it oa the cireumference of a 
circle 100 feet in dintneter. 

Over this act of self-authorised tyranny we should not ponder, as we 
know the villainy of his ‘nefarious father, and that the villain himself 
was matried to Margaret, the daughter of Bawne of Ballyadams, 

But night was now at hand, and the apprehensions of the herdsman’s 
wife became dark and extremely afflictive. She slept but little, and in 
that sleep she visionarily beheld a darkness rest round this cherry-tree, 
and the ghosts of her departed parents hovering round and over it. As 
soon as the morning appeared she hastened to Fitzgerald’s house and 
requested to see lier husband and son. For some time the tyrant put- 
leyed, but she became vehemently clamorous, and absolutely demauded 
to see them. “Since, then, you require,” said the villain, “to know 
all about them, come with me and you shall presently have all the in- 
formation you require.” On which he took her into the orchard, and 
pointed towards her husband and son still hanging on the boughs of the 
cherry-tree. “ Did you ever before,” said he, “ behold them so elevated ? 
My dear woman, in elevating them I did not more honour the father 
than the son : I love equality ; I mind not precedency in age; by such 
I will instruct my servants, and canse them to become jast aud faithful.” 
Frantic with grief and pussion stie dropped on her Knees, and prayed 
that her curse and the curse of heaven miglit fall on the tree ; that it 
might never again bear fruit; never pat forth even one tender leaf; 
that the changes of seasons might be unknown to its sapless existence , 
aud that the winds might rend it and cast it on Mi She then beut 
herself low towards the earth, aud prayed that the jopes of the tyrant, 
who unjustly took the life of her husband and that of her only son, 
miglit be disappointed ; his cheering prospects blasted ; that tlie heir 
of his House miglit perish ; that destruction might come upon his dwell 
ing, and’ the timid hare of the mountain might find a resting place on 
the site of his chambers ; and’ that his abode Before death might be with 
the goats of the rucks, “as solely to possess my cows you strangled m; 
husband and son. ©! may the rain of heaven drop down on your bed, 
aa Q Sopa find you dead and desolate ; Garret, Garret of the white 

ug 

A single generation did not pase away until even every effective power 
of this compound malediction soared ido one risa decomnplicre 
As Gerald Oge’s son, a fine: little boy, his heir and only child, was 
gamboling’ about the orchard with his grandfather, and) when in the 
eager pursuit of a butterily, accidently fell into a stagnant cesspool that 
‘was covered with a thin green surface, and was drowned before the oli 
and’aecarsed man’ could render relief. ‘The same pool may be seen at 
‘the present day in the western angle of the lawn around Landstown 
lodge; tlie’ residence of Mr. Francis Hinds. As have observed, Gerald 
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Oge forfeited the property by joining the rebellion of 1641, and his 
father the tyrant became a paupér, and took up his residence in’a misor. 
able cabin by the road-side, in the townland of Clopook, on the very 
spot where lately a new gateway entrance to the residence of Me. Maher 
was erected ; and the field on which that gentleman's house now stands 
is to the present day called Gerald's Park. His suy port in this cabin 
of wretchedness was principally derived from the milk uf two goats that 
broused by day among the rocks on Clopook hill, and were housed in 
the sume apartment with him by night. ‘The site of his former dwelling 
became almost undiscoverable beneath briers and white grass ; and Mr. 
Walter Byrne, known by the name of Big Watt, the brother of the lato 
Rey. James Byrne, P.P., of Lugacurren, shot a hare that couched on 
the spot where the tyrant’s bed stood. For some yetrs the hoary 
villain languished in his cabin, and died in it; a stranger found him 
dead and desolate; the goats by his bedside, the fire extinguished, and the 
rain dropping on the floor of his cabin. The Bowens and Fitzgeralds, 
who rendered him no assistance in the days of his sullorings, had his 
remains conveyed to Timogue, and there interred, 

‘Thus perished the accursed Garret, so much in wickedness like to his 
father. His life, acts, and end, need no comment, ‘The old cherrytree 
seemed also to be especially destined to convey to mankind divine 
indignation towards so horrid a deed ; for it |, as a forest skeleton, 
sapless for near one hundred years, at the close of which it. was riven 
asunder by lightning, and its fragments tossed in the air for some 
moments by a tempest. 

T have observed that Daniel O’Byrne made a purchase of the property 
from Robert Fitzgerald, Esq. ‘This Daniel O'Byrne was a genuine 
descendant of Hiach Mac Hugh O'Byrne by his first wile, not by his 
last wife, Rose O'Toole. ‘This Fiach Mac Hugh was a legitimate des- 
cendant of Brandubh, the celebrated king of all Leinster in the Gth 
century, 

‘The O'Byrnes are of the Heremonian race, aud the descendants of 
Feicheadh, ‘the son of Cathaoir Mor, monarch of Ireland. ‘This branch 

ve more kings to the throne of Leinster than those of all his brothers. 

thaoir reigned after the year 150: he was the grandson of Gealta 
Gaoth, the celebrated hero who opposed Agricolo and his Roman 
legions at the Grampion Hills, We learn, by the will of Cathaoir, that 
his son Feicheadh, or Feich, was yery much esteemed by him, as he 
raises him for his bravery, and for the universal love he gained. The 

‘Byrnes, his descendants, during 449 years, distinguished themselves 
by their valour in war. When King Aidus, or Hugh the son of 
Anmiraeus, marched against the people of Leinster, for the purpose of 
exacting a tribute, he was met by Brandubh O'Byrne in 599, and killed 
in the battle of Duinbolg. Brandubh, or the raven, 80 called 
from the colour of his hair, though a warrior of the first order, was 
sincerely religious. He highly esteemed St. Maidoe, caused the clerzy 
to convocate a synod, to fix the see at Ferns, and consecrate 
bishop of that ecclesiastical metropolis. 

iL 
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ww leave the O’Byrnes in the light of their fame for nearly 977 
Petit is, from the death of Brandubh, in 602, to the time ‘Finch 
‘Mac Hugh was in open war against the English. In 1577, this valiant 
and illustrious man was head of the O'Byrnes of Wicklow and lord of 
Ranelagh, and had his chief fortress at Dallynacor, in the valley of 
Glenmalier. In 1580, Arthur Grey, called Lord Grey of Wilton, came 
to Ireland as Jord deputy, and, in order to distingaish himself, he 
marched into Wicklow against the valiant and enterprising O’Byme. 
His. troops amounted to about 1000 men, and he was accompanied by 
Sir Peter Carew, Colonel Moore, case Andly, and the nefarious 
Dloodshedder, Francis Cosby of Stradbally. The English foot entered 
the glens, and the horse scoured the accessible parts. O'Byrne, at 
the fead of the Cavenaghs, O”Pooles, aud O'Byrnes, with whom was 
James Eustace, Viscount of Baltinglass, and Captain Fitzgerald, sudden- 
ly attacked the Buglish forces in a defile, and cut them all to pieces. 
th this conflict fell Carew, Moore, Audly, and Cosby, with 800 men, 
Lord Grey, after his defeat, retreated with the remnant of his forces to 
Dublin; “ covered,” says Leland, “ with confusion and dishonour.” 

Lord Grey, Fitewillinms, and other deputies inade many attempts and 
Inid several stratagems to seize O'Byrne: but this formidable chief 
baffled all their efforts. However the good genius of Bngland should 
prevail, as the cup of her iniquity was filling and no power of man 
could prevent the will of Providence. ‘The great and final plot was 
formed by Sir William Russell, Lord Justice of Ireland. Moryson wish- 
ing to cover this act of treachery and actual murder, simply oa 
«Feogh Mac Hugh,” was * killed in Sir William Russell’s time.” 
Annals of the Four Masters tell us; “Fiacha Mac Hugh (O’Byrne,) 
the son of John of Glenmalure, (in Wicklow,) was slain in the first 
month of the summer of this year,” (1597,) “ in a treacherous attack 
made on him by his kinsman, at the request of the lord justice of 
Ireland, Sir William Russell.” The person who, agreeable to the account 

riven in the Annals, actually committed the murder, is incog. Some 
learned investigators say that the treacherous act was committed by his 
own people intiuenced by the bribes of Russell. 

Notwithstanding, itis asserted, that O’Byrne was executed in Dublin 
in Lord Deputy Grey's time. The authenticity of this is susceptible 
to arguinent. “The religious and also intelligent antiquary Mr. Luke 
Cullen, of the monastery of Clondalkin, has furnished me with an sceount 
of the dishonour and treachery of Russell and the death of the renowned 
O'Byrne. 
“Rnssell concerted the plot with Captain Lee who was stationed at 
Redeross about seven miles distant from Ballinacor. This Lee was a sp 
for the government , when Russell and Lee had adjusted matters, Ru: 
went with a party a hunting foraweek. He passed over the mountains. 
Lee seemed to take no notice, quietly and carclessly remained at Red- 
cross Russell cunning in stratagems drew off towards Dublin and 
awaited hus time, The eighth of May being the festival of the appati- 
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tion of St, Michael the archangel, O'Byrne was preparing to oclebrate 
it with as much solemnity isk exigencies afforded him. — Tinposed 
on by appearance he rested in a false security, and liad but a few of his 
men about him, when the assassin Russell with his Party took him by 
surprise, and was in his bedchamber before he was aware of their en- 
trance into his castle, He made a desperate resistance ; but was over- 
powered. They brought his body to Dublin, and sent his head to Lon 
don, as a valuable present to the Queen.” _ 

Certain we are treachery effected the fall of the illustrious O'Byrne 
in the 63 year of his age ; and with him fell the prospects, and patriotic 
hope of the O’Byrnes for ages. Good God! if a similar act was com. 
mitted by Prince Anthony O’More on the person of the tyrant Mount- 
joy, the ding of its horror, dishonour and wickedness ‘would never 
diminish in the ears of Irishmen. But what act? what event had 
sufficiency of wickedness so as in the presence of nations to cover the 
face of the audacity of England with blushes; who will say O'Byrne 
should not fight as a hero would? His lands for ages was in the rightful 
Fpereien of his ancestors. ‘To him his creed was as dear as his life, 

is country was overspread by the dead of his countrymen. ‘The chains 
of his oppressors were linking from shore to shore. And recesses in 
mountains the common residence of persecuted fugitives. 

After the death of O'Byrne his son Felim was elected the leader of 
thesept. He with his brother Redmond were distinguished commanders. 
His stepmother Rose Q’Toole sister to Luke O'Toole of Castle-Kevin 
died of grief. Felim and his sons Brien and Turlough suffered the 
most vile persecution that ever perhaps fell to the lot of man. — 

Tn 1600, three years after the death of O'Byrne, Mountjoy passed 
over the steep mountains of Wicklow then covered with snow, attacked 
the house of Felim O'Byrne took his wife and eldest son prisoners, 
himself having hardly escaped through a back window fled nsked into the 
woods; the tyrant made a merry Christmas in the house and on the 
provisions of O'Byrne. And to consummate his acts of cruelty as a” 
genuine barbarian he spoiled and ransacked Ranelagh and Cashey, swept 
away the most part of their goods; burnt all their corn, and almost all 
their houses, leaving little or nothing to relieve the inhabitants inthe 
tage of winter, i Hebe sig eo 

too evidently aj lountjoy was a select agent, under an 
infernal power, iy a ae and bloodstained monarchy 
that actually exulted in his deeds while he was profusely bespattering 
its anuals with blood, and making it still more the most heinous scarlet 
profligate of nations. as 

‘We find about 60 years intervened between the submission made 
by Phelim O'Byrne to the inkiuman Mountjoy and the marriage of Sir 
Gregory O’Byrne of Sepae great grandson of Phelim, grandson of 
Turlough, son of Daniel the on of Turlough O'Byme, not tho sou 
of Laughlinduff, as has been erroneously . 

Daniel O’Byrnehadissne three sons, Charles, Gregory aud John; Charles 
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died before he arrived at the age of maturity, Gregory became heir to the 
property and received the as of Knighthood: John resided with Sir 
Gregory until he got married to a young lady of the O"Byrnes of Ballintle, 
near Redeross, and was of that branch of which was Laughlinduff. After 
John got married he settled on an extensive land property near the 
Castle of Timogue, erected by Daniel O'Byrne, builta mull, and had two 
sons Walter and James. After a process of time, and also after the 
death of their father, James settled in Lugacurren and Walter in ona 

lass. James got married to a young woman of the O'Byrnes of Wick- 
fe by whom be had issue James who when at maturity married a very 
sespectable young woman of the Barrons, sister to the Rev. James Bar- 
ron, P.P. of Maryborough, James had issue the Rev. James Byrne, 
PP. of Lugacurren, and Walter Byrne commonly known by the 
name of Big Watt. Of this branch also belongs Daniel Byrne of 
Fallowbeg and James Byrne, sons of the venerable and intelligent 
Lawrence Byrne. 

Walter Byrne, as I have observed, settled in Garryglass, and got 
married to a respectable young woman, of the name of Conway. He died 
young, leaving an only son Walter Byrne, who married a young 
woman of a very respectable family, named Hickey, from Byme’s 
Grove in the County of Kilkenny. The family of the Hickeys’ were 
remarkable respecting the many clerical members it produced. Walter 
Byrne died some few years after his marriage, leaving five sons ; Daniel, 
Laurence, Patrick, Michael, and Denis, Daniel, his eldest son, got 
married to a respectable young woman named Lawless, who pe 
in Big Ballyfore, near Edenderry, King’s County ; the grandmother of 
Mrs. Byrne was sister to a Mr. North, who possessed an estate near 
Croughan Hill. And the Right Rev. Dr. Troy, Archbishop of Dublin, 
‘was one of her near relatives, She had a brother, the Rev. Dr. Rody 
Lawless, who, in 1814, was a dignitary in Rome, where he died 
pe ‘of great property which returned to the service of the 
church. 

‘This branch of the O'Byrne family is nearly extinct; the eldest 
survivor of it is Walter Byrne, of Aghoony, eldest son of Daniel 
Byrne, eldest son of Walter Byrne, only son of Walter Byrne, 
son of John O'Byrne, brother of Sir Gregory O'Byrne, with his grand- 
children Walter, and Rody Byrne, who are also grand-children of Mar- 
garet Kelly, daughter of Mary Conway, who, as I have observed, was 
descendant of Con O'Dunne or Conrahey of Cleinreher Castle. 

When we reflect over the rise and fall of noble fainilies, the changes 
of fortune and the evils of adversity fluctuate before the mind’s eye, aud 
eause ust suppose that Providence so ordains the destiny of man in all 

+ its variety. Nevertheless, a mental survey is truly painful, as the brave 
and the faithful have pea away: the theatre on which their fame 
attracted the gaze of the stranger is also lonely and lightless, Aud to 
augment the sorrows of reflection, the pride of ancestry is geucrally 
Vielimized solely for sordid motives, 
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‘The branch of the O*Byres who settled in Lugacurren ; on the 
demise of the Rev. James Byme, and that of iis" brothue, Welter 
Byrne, became extinct in name but not in descent, asin the year 1760, 
Mr. John Kilbride got married to Miss Judith Byrne, danghter of 
James Byrne, first cousin to Sir Daniel O'Byrne, aud great grand 
father to the present Rev. James Kilbride. 

John Kilbride whom T have now under notice was a grand-son of Mr, 
John Kilbride, who in 1691, after the capitulation of Limerick, and a 
series of patriotic adventures, took up his residence in Cappaghwhite in 
the county of Tipperary, about twenty miles south east of Limerick, 
and situate on the south western declivity of the Kilnamoree moun- 
tains. In this locality, as industrious as he was brave, in the cause of 
the worthless James Stuart, applied himself with energy, and by the 
profits accruing from agriculture, and afterwards shopkeeping, he suc- 
ceeded in securing an honorable independence, His family who suc- 
ceeded him in the same occupation bases matrimonially connected 
with opulent and respectable families in the counties of Limerick and 
‘Tipperary. John, his grand-on, and bsband of Judith Byrne in 1750 
accompanied his friend Henry Hunt Esq., from Cappaghwhite to this 
county and became the occupier of several hundreds of acres under the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, who became possessor of the O'Kelly and 
O'Byrne estates. ‘ 

‘The late Denis Kilbride of Lu; Esq. father of the Rev. James 
Kilbride, and Thomas Kilbride was the most distinguished son of 
John Kilbride and Judith Byrne. He was a man of private worth, of 

riotic spirit, and possessed a very considerable refined information. 

is lineal Tine is traceable, he being the son of Judith Byrne, daughter 
of Jumes Byrne, son of Join O’Byrne brother of Sir Gregory O'Byrne ; 
consequently Judith was a first cousin to Sit Daniel O'Byrne. 

With much pleasure we find that this branch of the O'Byrnes have 
retained the transmissible spirit of their noble ancestors. ‘They have 
been so fortunate in the changes of time, and circumstances ns to enjoy 
comparative independence, aud to furnish the church with many clerical 
members : collectively speaking of the O'Byrue family in this county, 
that is from the time Daniel O'Byrne the son of ‘'arlough O'Byrne 
the son of Phelim O'Byrne settled in Timogue, including the present 
Rev, James Kilbride, uineteen priests of the O'Byrnes have served their 
God and their out a 

‘The lustre of the O'Byrne family have been augmented by matrimo- 
nial alliance.» Prince Anthony O’Moore, as brave as his great progenitor 
Conall Cearnach, was the grandson of Fiach Mac Hugh O'Byrne. And 
we find that the patriotic St. Lawrence O'Toole who once stayed a plague 
in Dublin, by standing in prayer between the living and the dead, and 
who died in 1180 an exile by the wicked contrivance of Henry, was ou 
the maternal side a relative to the O'Bymes. * 

Tudced the Byrnes of this county in general are originally from 
Wicklow; and thongh they cannot boast ofa direct descent from Fiach 
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Mag Hugh O'Byrne; nevertheless they are of respectable origin and 
i itors i wore faithful, fiery, brave and enterprising 
ea ie stneas bloodigii dus the immcrtal Brapdabie 


father of Sir Gregory and John O’ Byrne resided in his Castle at ‘Timogue. 

i ihe Tresion yranemrorad pot macriid 3a Math 
1669 to Margaret Copley, daughter of Colonel Christopher Copley. 
Moyle was the original name of the Colonel’s family ; but the first 
baronet Sir Joseph Moyle, after he got married to the daughter of Sir 
Godfrey Copley of Shortborough in Yorkshire, assumed the name of 
Copley. Sir Greg O'Byrne had daughters, one of them namely 
Frances was ae, to Thomas Fitzgerald of Morett Esq. a relative 
tothe Duke of Leinster. Sho departed this life the 19th, day of 
October Anno. Domi. 1728 and in the40th Ses of her age, Thirty-one 
years after her demise her husband died and his remains lie under the 
one and same tomb in the Church of Timogue. 

In or about seven years after Sir Gregory was married, Sir Daniel 
his son was born. Sir Gregory’s second son was Charles, who removed 
from ‘Timogue and settled at Byrne’s-Grove in the county of Kilkenny, 
Charles had a son named Gregory who got married in December 1741 
to Margaret daughter of Francis the twenty-first Lord of Athenry bora 
in 1692, and who conformed to the Established Church June the 19th, 
1709. Married to his first wife September the 22nd 1706, the lady 
Mary Nugent eldest daughter of Thomas Earl of Westineath, and by 
her who was born in 1694, and died in Galway in July 1725, had three 
sons and four daughters; Margaret the wife of Gregory O’ Byrne who 
died the first of September 1742, one year after his marriage; nover- 
theless his faithful Margaret remained a widow; and after passin, 
twenty-one years in that state died the eighth of May1763, and is inte 
with the remains of her beloved O'Byrne in the chancel of Ross-Conall 
old monastery, 

‘The Byrnes formerly of Bulabeg were of this branch of the O’Byrnes, 
‘The present Mr. Charles Byrne of Mayadd is a lineal descendant 
of this branch, 

Sir Daniel son of Sir Gregory was a man of an unblemished character, 
a great esnple of justice, and a strict observer regarding any promises 
he made, He married Anna Dorotha eldest daughter of Edward 
Warren of Painton, in the county of Chester and kingdom of England 
Esq. He was a sin; war instance of conjugal affection and a kind and 
indulgent father. His youngest daughter Catherine was married to 
Stephen Fitzgerald of Morett Esq. who de this life the second of 
August 1771 64 years. His remains li in Timogue Church under 
a tomb erected by his beloved Catherine. Also the remains of his son 
‘Thomas F; of Morett Esq. who departed this life the 22nd of 

1766, aged 20 years. He was a most dutiful son. His 
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mother Catherine Fitzgerald, alias O'Byrne, in her parental love excited 
by the great tendorness he had for her, erected over his remains a white 
marble tomb. 

Sir Daniel’s lady was of Norman extraction and a lineal descendant 
from the ancient Earl of Norman of the Plantagenet family. She 
ed the doctrine of the Church of England, and Sir Daniel permitted a 
clergyman of that Church to officiate, solely for the spiritual welfare of 
lady” O'Byrne, in the chapel of 'Timogue near to the site of the ancient 
monastery founded by St. Mochua, 

Such was the fe love Sir Daniel had forlady O'Byrne and such 
was the extent of his eplendid liberality. 

Sir Daniel had issue two sons Charles and John, Charles died the first 
of November 1713 and in the ninth year of his age. John on the 
detnise of his father became possessor of the title and estates. The re- 
mains of Sir Daniel like those of his son Charles lie under a white 
marble tomb in Timogue Church, on the tomb is engraved the armorial 
bearings of the O'Byrnes. Sir Daniel died the 25th of September 1715, 
and in the 39th year of his age. 

Sir John married Mariel only daughter, and heiress of Sir Francis 
Leicester M.P. for Newton in the county of Lancaster, Mariel was 
first married to Fleetwood Leigh Esq. of Bank, who died in 1725 
without issue. Sir John was hind baronet, the dignity of baronet of 
Ireland, having beenconferred 17th May 1667 on his grandfather 
O'Byrne. Sir John died before lady Mariel who died in 1705, and | 
issue several daughters and Sir Peter O'Byrne who conformed to the 
doctrines of the Church of England and took the name of Sir Peter 
Byrne Leicester and died 13th of Febr 1770, was succeeded 
by his son Sir John Fleming who was elevated to the as Baron 
De Tabley of ‘Tabley House on the 16th. of July 1826. He married 
the loth of November 1810, Georgiana Maria, youngest daughter of 
Lieutenant Colonel Cottin, and had issue George his successor. His 
Lordship who had been distinguished as a inunificent patron of the fine 
arta, ail sappotisoaliveartte, ded scp lameriodin Tune 1827. 
Lord De Tabley was Colonel of the King’s regiment of Cheshire yeo- 
manry. ‘The motto of the device of this illustrious family is ‘Pro 
et Pats for king and country ; though the ancient motto of 
O'Byenes fa cota e viet fougheand aquered. ‘This the motto 
too on the device on the tomb of Sir Daniel O'R; ‘The crest is a 
mermaid on a globe witli a comb in one hand and a glassin the other, 
While we are happy to find that Lord De Tabley enjoys wealth, honour 
and power; we are regretful in finding the name of O'Byrne last in that 
of the Norman descent. . It little matters from what noble Normen or 
English aneestors the noble Lord may derive some parts of his descent, 
the most estimable splendour of his origin is from the O’ Byrnes who were 
genuine Milesians, ancient kings, princes, chieftains and Alas | 
that the star of the O'Byrnes’ renown is now sinking into an eternal 
and opaque rest in the sphere in which it should blaze for ever. 
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ively speaking the character of the O'Byrnes of Timogue is of 
esis’ } itiey ware telalieos to the ‘brave, the faithful and 
celebrated O’Mores, and still the site of their castle is venerated, 
Daniel O'Byrne was a man of benevolent feelings, his son Sir Gregory 
evinced equal good principles. Sir Daniel the son of Sir Gregory was 
brave generous and independant, and though zealously attached fo the 
ancient faith of his fathers, yet much to the honour of his heart and 
memory no bigot, as proved by the privilege he granted to lady O'Byrne 
in appointing a minister to officiate at Timogae solely for her spiritual 
lation; nevertheless Sir Daniel was a great check to the evil 
s of some neighbouring gentlemen who wished to. suppress the 
trifling liberties then given to Roman Cathohes. His death which was 
early in life was very much lamented. His son Sir John was ofa more 
calm disposition and spent much of his time in England where he died 
of fever. But before his death he was resolved to lease farms to 
all his relatives, and settle them in comparative happiness on his es- 
tates. Yet death the frustrator of good intended acts cut his days short, 
and as his father Sir Daniel he was sincerely lamented, 


CHAP. XIX. 


CONTAINING ACCOUNTS OF THE ROYAL 0’ MORES. 


The history of the O'Mores is involved in great obscurity ; their 


fame li in darkness, and the books of their antiquities wherein 
their acts and exploits with their pedigrees were extensively re- 
corded are lost. It is a positive truth the actions of the O’Mores if 


recovered from oblivion would fill a history of considerable extent. 
‘The O'Mores are the descendants of Ir the son of Milesius who 
Aerived hiis origin from Fevius Farsa king of Scythia, reputed great 
dson of Japhet son of Noah, Ir, was a prince of great bravery 5 
is posterity kept a splendid court for 900 years at Eambain Macha in 
the province of Ulster, and were known by the name of the Rudricians 
or Clanna Rorys. ‘They gave twenty-four monarchs to Ireland and one 
queen, namely Macha of the golden tresses. Macha reigned before 


950 years, and was the only supreme queen that ever reigned 


over Amongst the most celebrated of the Irian kings were 


{ 
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Ollamh Fodbla, Cembaoth and Rory the great. Rory foitrished about 
150 years before Christ and was one of the most celebrated kings of the 
Trian race ; consequently the kings and chiefs of the Irians took the 
name of Clanna Rory. Concovar was of this illustrious race, he re 
sixty years ; he was learned, munificent and brave. This celebrated 
monarch flourished at the commencement of the Christian era and died 
about the year 48. From the first settlement in Ulster down to the 
fourth century the Irian kings ruled over,that province more than 1000 

rs. And the royal heroes of the race were known by the name of the 

Branch Knights of Ulster. The Psalter of Cashel and the royal 
Pealter of Tara assert that those knights for their valour, generosity and 
military exploits, were the glory of the Trish nation. 

About ees before the palace of Eambain was destroyed by the 
three Collas of the race of Heremon ; $7 after Rory the great, and’50 
before Christ, Conall Cearnach son of Ameirgin, a prince descended in the 
fourth degree from Rory, became much celebrated for his great exploits 
during the wars between Connaught and Ulster. When Meisceadra 
the champion and general of the Connaught forces came Ulster, 
Conall challenged him to a single combat : after a bloody conilict 
Conall slew him, and on his sword bore the head of the general as a 
trophy out of the field. When Ceat, a celebrated champion, and an 
inveterate enemy to the men of Ulster invaded the province and nee 
ruined it by his frequent inroads and cruelties, and withal, had kil 
in a single combat three of the most renowned warriors of Ulster whose 
heads he designed to carry with him into Connaught, Conall took 
command of the Ulster forces, pursued the conqueror, came up with 
him at Ath-Ceith and proposed to fight him in a single combat, ‘The 
to dreadful antagonists met in oonflet, Ceat es a powerfal swordsman 

ve several wounds to Conall, however he was slain by the hero of 
{Fister who earried off bis lead ase trophy of victory. Some years 
after the Connaught forces, under the command of Bealchu, a celebrated 
general and champion, entered the province of Ulster, again Conall 
took the field and challenged Bealchn toa single combat. It appears 
that Bealchu was strnck by the valour of the aged hero and refused to 
engage with a man so advancedin years. But Conall remained inflexible, 
the heroes met in conflict, the swords clashed, blood flowed, Conall 
became victorious, and bore off the head of Bealchu on the point of his 
sword. s 

‘The descendants of this famous champion made the representations 
ofa hand and sword with three human heads on the sword, the etest of 
their device, which device was a one-coloured pee shield. 

ig Ceann Mor. 


Irial was King of Ulster for forty years, Laoigheach Ceann Mor resided 
in Tease alga et the great heed ofthe Lageians. He had 

isagh or Lewis, who was as brave as his grandfather 
in the arts of war became more renowned than 
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In the year after Christ 138, the. Munster army, commanded by 
Hdhna Dearg, so called because he had a ruddy complextion, invaded 
Leinster. Cuchorb or the hero of the Chariot was king of the province 
and gave chief command of hisarmy to Lewis. Lewis came up with the 
invaders, on which a bloody conflict ensued ; the Lagenians prevailed,— 
the Momonians retreated; nevertheless the battle continued for nearly 
twenty-five miles, in which no less than twenty-one of the Lagenian 
heroes fell. ‘The pillar stones erected over the illustrious dead evidently 
show the stream of battle from Mullaghmas to the great pass of Ossory 
now Ballaghmore in upper Ossory. eating tells us; ‘The forces of 
Leinster made so dreadful a slaughter of the Momonians that they were 
forced to desist for want of enemies to kill; which victory resettled the 
state of that province, and so discouraged the men of Munster that they 
never attempted to enlarge their bounds, but were glad to confine them= 7 
selves within their own territories. 

The victorious Lewis, on his return to the king of Leinster, received 
as a compensation for his valour the seven Fothortuaths of Magh-Riada, 
afterwards called after Lewis the seven Laoighisis, to be enjoyed by him 
and his heirs for ever. And being sensible that he owed his crown to 
the bravery of Lewis, he obliged himself and his successors to muke 
a renee acknowledgment to the kings of Leis, namely the deseen- 
dants of Lewis. , 

Prior to this grant, made by the Leinster king, Mugh-Rinda, come 
pa seven divisions, that is, the seven Pothortuaths. After the grant 

heing made Magh-Riada was called Leix, meaning the great fortress of 
Leinster, and the seven Laoighis's are now called the seven baronies of 
Leis, namely Portnahinch, Tenihinch, Maryborough, Cullenagh, Bally- 
adams, Stradbally and Slievemorgy. 

Lewis when about to build a royal palace selected Bullin-na-Clough 
or the town of the stone, as the mnost’ agreeable situation, and withal 
there he slew hundreds of the invaders ; he accomplished his purpose; 
and the palace or rath remains. a magnilicent monument of, antiquity. 
For more than 294 years the pagan O'Mores, descendants of Lewis, 
inhabited this ¢, that is from the date of its erection until Chris 
tianity was established. 

During 1016 years after the defeat of the Momonians I cannot discover 
that the O’Mores were engaged in battle, though sixteen celebrated 
engagements took place in Leinster, with the exception of that dreadful 
conilict in 913, about 775 years after the overthrow of the Munster 
ariny, in which the pious, tle learned, the illustrious yet unfortunate 
Corinae Mae Cuilleanaia King and Bishop of Cashel fell. Against that 
royal divine Odhran O'More son of Kennedy O'More w i 
alliance with Carroll King of Leinster, agreeable to the coy 
between Lewis and Cuochorb, 

‘The fall of the illustrious bishop may be attributed to Flaherty, abbot 
of Iniscathy.. ‘The flagrant ambition of that blood-thirsty. firebrand 
destroyed all prospects of amicable conference. When the head of 
Cormac was brought to Carroll, the nobleminded man reproved the 


or 


soldiers who brought it; took the head in his hands, kissed its “blood: 
clotted lips, and shed tears fot having the misfortune of being under 
the necessity of drawing arms against him, 


CHAP. XX. 
BY HENRY’S ARROGATION THE MISFORTUNES OF THE O’MORES COMMENCE, 


The period of Henry IP's, arrogation, as to his right on Ireland, is 
highly remarkable, as it has been the time when the shedding of blood 
and unlimited plunder commenced. From that period the O’Mores 
had to struggle against oppression and the vicissitudes of adversity in 
their most dark and vial features. The origin of countless calamities 
may be justly attributed to the ignorance and selfish interest of Pope 
Adrian who was elected on December the 3rd, 1164, and in 1155 
issued his nefarious bull by which he. transferred the sovercignty of 
Ireland to aman who in private life forgot the essential duties of sea 
Was quite regardless of his word ; considered rectitude as nothing, when, 
solely, by perfidy he promoted his own interest, His flagrant 
ties are admitted by every historian who brought his actions under nov 
tice. He was a bad father, quarrelled with all bis children and by his 
avarice and ambition became engaged in wars on every side. 

‘The evils inilicted on our country by this royal ruifian do not moro 
wound the heart than the duplicity and arrogance of the Pope. 
It appears to me very strango that the whole community of the Irish 
clergy admitted the imposition of the presumptive Pontiff. Can it be 
they were so much infatuated as to suppose he was infallable in temporal 
matters? Could they not remonstrate against his evil will? Did thoy 
suppose his will was too sacred to be opposed or changed ? If so, they 
were the most benighted beings the world ever saw. We find it was 
admissible on the part-of Abraham to reason. with the great Creator 
regarding the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah; and on the part 
of Moses respecting the total overthrow of the enmp of Isracl; conse 
quently it was absolutely admissible to remonstrate agaiust Adrian, and 
even to spurn with contempt his nefarious authority on this matter, the 
sole issue of his corrupt will. * 

In the twelfth century, the evils that avarice and ambition begot ;— 
Henry cradled ; and Adrian sanctioned ; in’ short, ite acquired a des. 
tractive power; and the debauchery and malignity of Dermod, son of 
Murrough King of Leinster, stimulated them into an active outburst. 

It appears that Dermod Mac Murough was not only a debauchee but 
a tyrant. He seduced and took away Dervorgal the wife of Tiernan 
O’Rorke, O’Rorke applied to Turlogh O'Conor, King of Ireland, who 
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marched with his army into Leinster and took Dervorgal from Dermod’s 
impure embraces in the year 1154, Dermod, still lustful and malignant, 
on the death of O'Conor attached himself to Murtagh Mac Laughlin 
king of Ireland and harrassed O’Rorke. But on the death of Mac 
Laughlin in 1166, Roderic O'Conor came to the throne and supported 
the cause of O'Rorke ; Dermod was deposed, and as he was detested even 
by his own subjects he became an outcast and a vagabond. In this 
state he went to England, leagued with Henry and with Strongbow, an 
absolate prodigal, who engaged others in the enterprise, as extravagantly 
infamous as himself. 

Tn the month of May 1167 our fine old English Roman Catholics 
landed on the coast of Wexford. And from that year to the end of 
Hlizabeth’s reign, a space of nearly 433 years, the O’Mores had to con- 
tend against their country’s misfortunes. 

Prior to this event, and the sanguinary violence and mean artifices 
of the English, the Irish, as Stanihurst asserts, were religious, so that 
they were the mirrors of holiness to such a degree, that other nations 
retained but a shadow of devotion in comparison to them. Finglas tells 
us, ‘the laws and statutes made by the Irish on their hills remained firm 
and stable without breaking them for any reward. Lord Cook assured 
the English that no nation of the Christian world could be greater lovers 
of justice than the Irish. Borlase, an enemy to the Irish name and 
nation, says; “'The Irish themselves were a people peaceable, harmless, 
and affable to strangers, and to all pious and good, while they retained 
the religion of their fathers.” Spencer says; ‘I have heard some 

t warriors say, that in all the services which they had seen abroad 
in foreign countries, they never saw a more comely man than an Irishe 
man, nor that cometh on more bravely to his charge.” Ware, when 
speaking to the English respecting the Irish says; You cannot find 
one instance of perlidy, deccit or treachery amongst them ; nay, they 
are ready to expose themselves to all manner of dangers for the safety 
of those who sucked their mother’s milk. You may beat them to 
mummy; you may put them on the rack ; you may burn them ons 
gridiron ; you may expose them to the most exquisite torture that the 
cruellest tyrant can invent ; yet you will never remove them from the 
innate fidelity which is grafted in them ; nor will you induce them to 
betray their duty.” Notwithstanding these strong testimonies, Ryan 
in his history of Carlow, has the impudence to say; “We cannot but 
consider it a happy circuinstance, a decided amelioration in the cireum+ 
stances of this country, that the miserable contentions of the native 
Princes were abolished, by the introduction of the sway of one monarch 
forthe kingdom in general.” But on such we should not marvel, as itt 
every age such bigots, sycophants and state-sappers exist ; ready ,to 
sacrifice all honour, all faith and all virtue, in die to gain their own 
private ends. ‘The man who impartially reflects over the sufferings of 
this eet and on the merits of his fathers, must naturally feel indig- 
nant,—and sigh over the loss of primeval honour. ‘The degradation 
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visible; the lies and insults flung in the fnoe of the Trish by a people 
who emerged out of corruption and obscurity, must restscitaty thoughts 
long buried in repose. With all this, the heart reels as the intellect 
revolves round scenes of English oppression, bloodshed and plunder. 
‘The O’ Mores endeavoured in vain to stem the influx of many misfertunos ; 
their enemies effected their purposes, and the northern light of the most 
ancient Buropean royalty is nearly obscure. 

O'Heerin asserts that the O’ Motes abounded in wealth and were brown 
haired ; so famous were they in battle that their territory, Leix, got the 
name of the keen swords, and themselves the heroes of battle’ ‘The 
O’Mores like other independent: princes coined,their own money, as stated 
by Sir Charles Coote. And it appears by an ancient Mannscript on 
Dunamase, that the O'Mores, in 1050, coined money in Danaince, 
Many brave men of the O’Mores who sacrificed their property and their 
lives in defence of their country sleep in the ‘narrow house’ “unknown, 
as the historic accounts of their military achievements are lost ; hones 
we must content ourselves by giving a few fragments that have escaped 
the wreck of time and the fire of tyranny. 

Tn 1815, the O’Mores, the O’Byrnes, the O’Tooles and the O'Cavae 
naghs who acted in the interest of ‘Edward Bruce, were slaughtered by 
the English, as the O'Couors Faly who were massacred at Ballybogan 
on the river Boyne, 


fies 
the light of the field ; a8 ‘lis’ significe light, aud “agh’ a fold, mind. 
is Ti i seized on Dunamase and seven other 
castles in one evening. ‘This illustrious man evinced in himself the 
spirit of his royal fathers, and though bound as he was, for a timo by 
an over power, he rent is chains, astonished his oppressors, and flung 
contempt and dishonour on the head of the usurper. Ledwich, in order 
to tarnish the fame of O’More, tells us; “he assumed the name of 
O’More ; and that in 1346, throwing of all subjection, Lord Walter 
Bermingham and the Earl of Kildare collected their forces, desti 
his country with fire and sword, and obliged him to acknowledge at 
Athy, that he held his manor of Bellet and his other lands in Leix of 
Mortimer as oh ae nas of Terma “i 
it is quite evident ie authority of history, tines Li 
main te possession of his aucestors’ principality in 1319; and this 
Roger Mortimer usurped. that property priot to 1840, the year in 
which Prince Lisagh ied the authority of Mortimer and regained 
his possessions. And it equally appears that Prince Lisagh, his son 
Prince Murtagh and grandson ies Anthony, (the famous’ swords- 
man of the fifteenth century) held possessions ‘of the principality for 
eighty years or thereabouts, after Prince ove it from 
Mortimer. ‘This is quite explicit, as on the demise of Prince Lisagh, 
his son Prince Murtogh suoceeded and was killed by the English of 
Leiuster, on which he was succeeded by his son Princo Anthony who 
in 1424, gave Woodstock and Rebhan asa dowry with his daughter 
to Fitzgerald, 7th Earl of Kildare. 


~ 


of 


We shall now see what truth rests with Ledwich regarding his 
assertion that Prince Lisagh “assumed the name of O'More.”” We 
ive an authority, an evident confutation, from an ancient Trish 

januseript in the possession of Lady Doren, and translated by Mr, 
John O'Daly, Dublin, who has kindly allowed us to use it here. 

‘This illustrious Prince “Lisagh was married to Catherine danghter 
of John Macgiollapatrick, Lord of Ossory ; he was the son of Hver- 

nus, whose wife Anne was daughter of O'Conor Failge, son of 
ts 1, whose wife Catherine was daughter of O'Neill, Earl of Tyrone ; 
son of Fionnaoth, whose wife Anne was daughter of O'Dunne Lord of 
Fuah-regan, by Mary who was the only daughter of the fierce and 
valiant Prince O’Cearnach, whose wife Marianne was daughter to 
Roderick O'Conor king of Ireland; son of Bionaoth, whose wife 
Catherine was daughter of Bryan O'Neill Prince of ‘Tyrone, by Julia 
daughter of John Campbell, Earl of Larn and Prince of Argyle (Scot- 
land), son of Fionaoth, son of O’More, Prince of Leix, whose wife 
Catherine O'Donnell—(Here MS. is defective)—Son of Mevy, son of 
Nathghain, son of Barry, son of Bacan, son of Angus, viz. Prince of 
Leix, son of Nascar, son of Barry, son of Sarvella, son of Carthy, son 
of Carroll, son of Luighne (from whom is named the province of 
Leinster) son of Hugene, son of Guaire, son of Barcee the great, son 
of Bacan (from whom Rathbacan in the kingdoms of O'More), son of 
Luigh Leannor, son of Conall Cearnaich, viz. king of valour over 
the Ultonians, son of Amergin, son of Cas, son of Fachtna, son of Ca 
son of Coincha, son of Rory (from whom sprang Clanua Rughrai 


chieftains of the Sounty of Longford, son of Randall of Lochsquir in 
the Sonnty Leitrim, OfConnor Kerry and O’Connor Corcumroe in the 
County Clare, together with many other noble families not mentioned 
here, "Son of Sitrich, son of Duibh, son of Fombharach Prince of the 
Ultoniaus, son of Airgidmir, son of Siorlambe, son of Fionn, son of 
Brath, son of Cairbre, son of Fachafiansgotha king of Ireland, son of 
Seadna, son of Art, son of Hebric, son of Duinn, son of Ir, whose 
brothers were Heber and Heremon, viz., three sons of Milesius, 
Hespania from whom came the children of Milesius to Ireland and 
their nobles.” The MS. is torn and ends here. 

What now for the fallacious allegations of Ledwich and others of 
an equal despiteful nature. ‘The origin and fame of Prince Lisaght 
sl Be sain, as {he O'Mores of Cremargan or Cro-na-rig may 

stly pride in the pedigree of their great ince Lis 

ee ign great ancestors Prince Lisagh and 

In order to illustrate the matter and evince the shuffling of Ledwich 
and others, I shall here make a digression, In 1354, Bory O™More, 

Leix, was slain by his own relations the O’Mores, because he 
Tes much a friend to the common enemy as to be summoned as an 
against Brace,and his Sects ; though it does not appear he obeyed 
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All this, namely the acts of the father and son, is worked up s0 as 
to invalidate not only the honor and. fidelity of Prince Li or Lewis, 
but even those of Prince Rory, who did not flourish in mi life for 
182 years after. And for what, principally, is all this painful fabri- 
cation effected? Solely to diminish the renown. of the royal and 
valiant O'Mores, by collectively designating them rebels to laws the 
never succumbed to. Heaven does not more loathe the darkness of hel 
than the O’Mores abhorred the oppressive power of Eugland that was 
daily aggregating materials to work the ruin of their country, 

But to return to the princes of Leix: on the demise of Prince Lewis, 
his son prince Murtagh succeeded, and was killed by the Bnglish, on 
which is son Prince Anthony enjoyed the principality. During’ the 
reign of this prince, the following incidents ilpatrick 
O'More Lord of Leix defeated the English at Blackford. Ormond 
the White Barl, defeated the O'Dempsys near Kilkea, And the 
castle of Fatchna O'More or the hunter, was plandered by Lord 
Curnival or Talbot. 

Prince Anthony was man of great valour, and in 1421, at the 
head of his kinsmen attacked, near the monastery of Leix, a” strong 
party of Ormond’s people who were plundering. In this conilict 
twenty-seven Englishmen of distinction fell, the chief of whom were 
Purcell and Grant ; eighteen others were made prisoners, the remain. 
der to the amount: of 200, fled into the abbey, In the month of June 
Ormond entered the territory and put all he met tothe sword, with. 
out regard to either age or sex, and compelled the peasantty to sue 
for peace. Prince Authony lad the misfortune to two of his 
sons; one was killed at bas pod near cepa the 
xon of Pierce Butler, the 8th of Ormond and Art nnor, 
‘The other, namely Ros, or Rus, was killed by Cuher O'Dempsey. 
Matters became so perilous with Prince Anthony, that he bad to de- 
Part from his residence situate in Blandsfort, and seek shelter in the 
woods and on the mountains of bis territory. He possessed a valuable 
grey horse, and to this gelebrated animal he principally owed. his pre~ 
servation. ‘The English being so often baflied by this faithful animal, 
were resolved to destroy the horse with his master ; consequently 
O’More was under the necessity, as a private gentlemen, to dispose of 
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his horse in Dublin, and emigrate into England, where, though in 
his enemy's country, he rested secure. From the day that O’More went 
to Hugland until his return, his horse would not permit hands to be 
laid on him, ‘The purchaser was a brewer, and the horse fed on the 
refuse he found about the yard, and became, in fact, an object of 
curiosity. O’More returned, and being not known, went to the estab= 
lishment where he sold his splendid horse, and much to his pleasure he 
beheld him, and proposed to purchase him, pretending he wanted such 
to convey him into the country. On which the proprietor said; “I 
IE At octe; {+i wuppoost, froth prince’ Anthony O' More; bold 
indocile, I have been several times importuned to put him to death ; 
but the esteem Ihave for a brave soldier would not allow me to commit 
solow an act. And lest I may incur too much displeasure you shall 
have him for three pounds.” Immediately O"More paid the amount, 
tooka bridle, and went gently up to the horse, who appeared not to 
Inow hiwrordl minster but O'Moré iva low votes ealiad vimrby et 
on which the horse received the bridle. ‘Time was on the wing ; ro 
was collecting its power, and the breath of the enemy was minglin 
ith Ghat of isi; He mounted, bid good:by-to all who wittewed 
an act so peculiar. But he had not proceeded inany miles when he was 
arsued by a party of the Hnglish. Nevertheless, the royal fugitive 
[ete Mis enemioe far Behind) and asrived into the’ towntead ‘of Oe 
Anthony, now called Aughoony or Aghoony, meaning Anthony’s- 
entire, “Tradition still points. out the spot where ho renee ia 
raheen, and on it a perfect view can be enjoyed of O’More’s chief 
residence formerly in Blands-fort. ‘This brave prince, after many 
noble and enterprising acts, was mortally wounded in a battle fought 
on Fossy mountain, called the battle of the mountain, and died on the 
bank of one of the rivers in Ogh-Anthony. 
Such was the end of O’More, who was the 


test swordsman of his 
he slew in a ae combat the celebrated Cean, Cath, or the head 
battlé vulgarly called Cat-head. ‘The place of combat is generally 
supposed to be Aniniogh near Vicarstown. In or about the year 1407 
pe Anfhony got married to Blenor daughter of Sir Robert Dillon of 
‘roudston; hence, the descendants of prince Anthony are relatives t the 
Earl of Roscommon, whose original name was O'Neill. 

All the misfortunes that awaited the royal house of prince Anthony 
may be attributed to James the 4th Karl of Ormond, who was a vin- 
dictive enemy, solely because the O'Mores in general were brave and 
patriotic, and would not accept of English titles such as Barons, Vis- 
counts and Earls. ‘They were far superior in origin and ancient historic 
fame to any sept in England ; consequently they would not tarnish 
their renown by submitting to what they accounted but royal upshots of 
yesterday. So ancient in faine, so eminent in royalty that truly with them 
theCavanaghs, kings of Leinster, could not equal in one way,or theother. 
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CHAP. XXI. 


NIALL O'MORE THE ORANDSON OF PRINCE ANTHONY BECAME PRINCE OF 
LEIK, 


After the death of Prinee Anthony, Donal or Daniel 0’ More, his son, 
departed from the tertitory of his fathers and settled near Leighlin in 
the county of Carlow. Daniel had a son byname Niall, in commemoration 
of the original name of the Dillons his grandmother's family who were 
of the O'Neills, ‘This Niall, ambitious to the Ginoelng of his 
progenitors, leagued with Gerald Fitagersl, the grandeon aeo-of Prince 
Anthony ; on which, with their forees, they ‘ed Conall O’Morothe 
son of David, lord of Leix, who assumed the title of prineo of Leix, for, 
in or about eleven years; and slew him in battle at the Castle of Bally- 
na-Bachlach or the town of the broad pass, now called stone battle-gap 
near Ballinakill. In this battle fell Robert and William Dillon, brothers 
to Bridget Dillon, who became wife to Niall O’More. ‘Thus we find 
that Niall O’More was married to his first consin, once removed, and 
daughter of Sir Maurice Dillon of the Clonbrook family. By this victory 
Niall became prince of Leix and reigned about twelve years, Notwitli- 
standing the glory of this viotory and the freedom acquired by it, a son 
of Daniel O'More remained near Leighlin, and of him are descended 
the O’Mores of Cro-mor-rig, which signifies the bloody hand. 

Tt appears that on the death of prince Niall his son prince Patrik 
was but a child, as the principality was not under the control of an act- 
‘ing prince for some years. 

‘About eight years after the death of prince ‘Niall in 1509, the deputy, 
ninth Earl of Kildare, having received intelligence in Dublin that the 
O’Mores, the O'Conors Faly, and O'Carrolls, were threatening the fron- 
tiers of the English province, gave orders to have his forces collected. The 
deputy was soon joined by the militia of Dublin and Drogheda under 
thg command of the mayors of those cities, and several noblemen followed 
by their vassals, to whom a few faithless Irish nobles with their fight 
cavalry were added. All these troops being joined to the forces which 
the Aputy brought from England, and supported with some pieces of 
cannon (fire arms being introduced into Ireland in 1489), formed an 
army that was more than equal to put down men that were without the 
support of cannon, All things being prepared the deputy marched at 
the end of his army towards the district of Leix, in order to repel the 
enemy and avenge the death of Maurice the son of Thomas Fitzgerald 
of Lackagh who was killed in an engagement by the O’Mores. ‘The 
Irish troops were divided into companies headed by theit respective 
chiefs. One of these detachments made a vigorous attack upon tho 
baggage of the enemy, but a body of the Enghsh who were guarding 
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it, promptly relieved,—and put the Trish to flight, who lost the glory of 
the notien and the hopea tree spoil. As the deputy was essing a 
defile at the head of his forces, a musket ball struck his helmet, for 
which the man who fired it.was butchered on the spot. 

The deputy struck by terror resolved to .depart from the territory of 
the O’Mores who were so unbending in nue About the year 1527 
or 28, the couneil of the king appointed Peter Butler Barl of Ossory 
deputy. On the news of the new deputy arriving in Dublin he was 
joined ‘by O’More, O'Carroll, and one of the O'Connors, and having taken 
ihe usual oath in the abbey of the Blessed Virgin, became subjects to 
the English crown. 

The O'More under notice was by name Rory, and was married to 
Margaret, daughter of Thomas Butler, son of the lord deputy. This 
‘Thomas was slain by Dermod Mac Shane Mac Gill Patrick of Ossory, 
and left Margaret an only Suga who after the death of Rory O’More 
married Sir Maurice Fitzgerald of Lackagh. 

‘Rory was not prince of Leix, as prince Patrick son of prince Niall 
was heir to the principality, and in eighteen years after was in arms 
against the English. But in this instance we have an English pretext : 
the submission of this Rory, as that of two others named heretofore, 
is transferred to the cclebrated Rory of 1578, exactly 15 years after this 
event. Such, shows the ares 0g SoReal of English writers to 
oe the independence of the O’Mores by making their princes 
obsequious. 

During those days of turbulence, ty the confiscation act of Hen 
about 72,000 persons were slaughtered. Monks and nuns, priests aa 
bishops, were executed on the slightest symptom of disaffection. The 
general outery was “lazy monks,” “monkish ignorance.” ‘This ery was 
raised in order to give a pretext for robbing them; and committing 
bratal murders. Mary, daughter of the lustful and bloodstained Henry, 
as great a bigot as her illbegotten and treacherous sister, put 276 to 
death, She strack to the centre the royal independence of the O'Mores. 
But the slanghter effected in the reign of her sister exceeded the one 
and the other, as no Jess than a million of human beings fell in England 
and Ireland. P. 

The English, in their depressions and plundering, put all they met to 
the sword. So oppreseed. and broken by famine and war, was the spirit 
of the Irish, that they offered themselves, their wives and their children, 
to be slain by their tyrants. In this state many of their women were 
found hanging on trees with their infants Ree by the hair of their 
mothers’ heads, Elizabeth, the oflspring of an absolute tyrant, and a 
reputed strumpet, from whom by the baseness of her origin no 
could be expected, empowered Carew and her officers, to put suspected 
cnlis to the rack, and torture them when they should find it conve- 

Could it be possible, that in this deplorable state of sufferings, the 
noble, fiery ani om spirit of the O'Mores could remain calin 
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cold, and collected ? The country groaned beneath the burden of its 
dead, while the fire of the enemy as a consuming flame swept over it; 
and the winds of heaven raved round the gibbets on which. hung.the 
weak, the innocent, and the unprotected. Truly in these days, the 
dovil may be said to have fixed in Bugland the seat of his European 


power. 

In 1527 Sir William Skellington entered the territory of Leix, 
against Prince Patrick ("More the son of prince Niall, laid the country 
waste, and carried away a considerable booty. Prince Patrick, on be- 
holding hie principality nearly desolated by this deputy, whose original 
name was jown, formed alliance with Bonogh or Denis O'Conor of 
Faly,, and in his first onset burned Clare, Carbury, and Castle Carbury 
in Kildare, 

Anthony St. Leger having received intelligence of this, inslantly 
proceeded into Offaly and burnt thecounty as far as Croaghan in the 

ing’s County, where he remained two nights without getting battle or 
submission, “Prince Patrick with Rory O’Conor attacked the town of 
Athy and committed great slaughter on the English and disaffected 
Trish. The lord justice again marched into Offaly, burned churches and 
monasteries and. destroyed cattle and com; then anarched to Athy, 
Surneoned the tower, from which he led « large army into Leix, where 
the Earl of Destnond met him, and they continued fifteen days plandering 
that territory, the ancient ‘ Magh-Riada’ or king's field. 

St. Leger was nothing less than an authorized incendinry, and it 
appears on the whole that the St. Iegers were blood-thiesty and sacrile- 
gious. ‘Their mode of war was contrary to the principles of brave and 
upright soldiers, ‘Their love of dissension, in order to completely 
exterminate their enemy, is a proof of a pusillanimous disposition, too 
treacherous for a ary engagement. All ambitious cowards await 
opportunities to effect a total ruin,—they dread to meet their antagonist 
in honorable conflict ; they cherish their natural perfidy, attaching their 
prospects to its infernal baseness. , 

St. Leger, while in Leix, despatched letters to the chief of Olluly 
requesting of them to returny—and abandon O’Conor assuring them 
that they should receive pardon ; they coincided; but shortly after the 
English broke all faith, all honour, and treacherously over-ran the 
country, carrying away many thonsands of their cattle. And at the 
same time proclaimed O’More and O'Conor rebels. Under this snost 
mortifying tyranny prince Patrick and O'Conor proceeiled to Connaught 
for the purpose of obtaining forees. But the lord justice istigated tho 
people of Fercall, the Mac Geoghegans, Melaghlins, and Foxes of West- 
meath, to attack O’More and O'Conor, from whom they took m 
cattle and many prisoners. ‘The prone O'Conor with prince 
Patrick, remained in Connat until the following Christmas, q 
the septs of the two princely leaders crossed the Shanon and conducted 
them again into Leinster, But the English so concerted matters that 
the people were afraid to shelter them or give them food. In this state 
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of extreme exigence, St. Leger was deprived of the lord-justice-ship, and 
Edward Bellingham sueceeded. a 

Bellingham, a most insidious tyrant, and upstart of Saxon origin, em- 
ployed his forces in Leix constructing a fortified rampart at O'Regan’s 
Bawn, or the boundery of the barony of Tinehinch, where he left guards 
to oppose O’Conor and prince Patrick. At the same time prince 
Patrick with the sons of Caher O’More made hostile incursions into the 
county of Kildare and ravaged the estates of the Eustaces ; however, 
by some unwise delay, he remained in Kildare until Bellingham came 
up, and by a powerful force defeated O’More, who lost 200 of his men. 
Notwithstanding, Prince Patrick endeavoured to surmount his misfortunes 
and met the enemy again in the field : but all his efforts were frustrated ; 
he suffered a defeat, and was forsaken by his countrymen. In utter 
despondency he with O’Conor made an unconditional submission, and 
that ander the guarantee of the lieutenant. 

In 1548, Prince Patrick and O'Conor were conveyed to England in 
company with Bellingham. Edward the Sixth, the son of Britain’s 
Nero, gave the territory of Leix and Offaly to Bellingham and his kins« 
men, who built two large courts, namely, the Camp in Leix (Marybrough) 
and Dangan in Offaly (Philipstown) ; they then began to let those 
lands for rent to the English and perfidious Irish as if the lands had 
been their own rightful inheritance. 

‘The history of England evinees more villany thanany European history. 
Tt is a concoction of plots, acts of dishonour, fabricated faith, uncon- 
Geel cee merciless plander, and profusions of bloodshed. 

‘The English Catholics and Protestants diminished the original piety 
of the Irish. One as equally villainous as the other, constrained them 
to violate their conscience ; they reduced them to a state of poverty 5 
broke down their honour to such a degree that they became perfidious 
to each other, and made them servile instruments to their accurseil 
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of all other people the faithful Irish were the most deserving of 
commiseration. ‘They were under the deplorable necessity to take the 
dead out of their graves and feed on the corpse, and mothers, con- 
strained by the tortures of hunger, lo feed on the flesh of their own 
children. 

‘The O'Mores were too brave to succumb to so vile and treacherous a 
Power, they possessed theit territory for nearly 1500 years, a principality 
their great ancestor, the much celebrated warrior, Lewis of Leinster 
acquired, not by an act of confiscation ; tot by an unnatural shedding of 
blood, nor even by a shadow of perfidy. He got it by an act of mag- 
animous heroism in defence of Leinster's king, It was a free gill, 
and to resign it to English upstarts who had nothing to hope for in 
their own country, was an act too de ling to men who would not 

Ww a thought regarding titles of honour granted by upstarts of 


Jeslerlay, who effected their rise solely by treachery, apostacy, and oppres- 
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Prince Patrick died in prison, his death was sudden, and some writers 
think that violent hands were laid on him. Be this as it may, the spirit 
of the man was too splendid to. crouch,—to whimper or to rest in du- 
rance ; its. suppresed and lingering fae ence ity ea ‘ari 
of its mortal prison. ‘The last retrospect which he took of the fame and 
freedom of Ins ancestors must have accelerated the bursting of his 
heart. 

By the misfortunes of Prince Patrick, the Irish suffered a great loss, 
as for ages a more brave, a more faithful, or a more independent prince 
did not exist. Bat for the overwhelming power of English perfiy he 
would have emancipated his territory, ond. left a precedent to fature 
patriots whose ardency might have iuffacneed then hazard their for- 
tunes and their lives, 

Prince Patrick was the last prince of Leix directly descended from 
Lisagh who took Dunamase, 

According to the accounts given us by Sir Jonah Barrington, we find 
that the descendants of prince Lisagh or Lewis, and the relatives of prince 
Murtagh or Murty, prince Anthony, prince Niall, and prince Patrick, 
resided in Cremorgan, ot properly speaking Cro-mor-rig, for 186 years 
after the imprisonment o prince Patrick. And we also find that a 
descendant of prince Danicl O'More, the son of Prince Anthony and 
father of prince Niall, and grandfather of Prince Patrick, on the death 
of Cromarty O’More, who possessed Cro-1 Bs and was killed at the 
Castle of Moret, came from near Leighlin nd settled in Cro-mor-rig, 
the liereditary property of his illustrious progenitors, x , 

‘This O’More was great grandfather to the pee Lewis More Esq, 
the prefix O" being improperly discontinued, hie was married toa Indy 
of the O’Dowlings, decteanis of Daire-Barrach, son of Cathseoir Mor, 
monarch of Ireland. This princely O'More was like his celebrat 
fathers, a member of the Church of Rome; and so beloved, and so 
honoured was he by the Catholics of his ancestral territory, who were 
Tearned in the genealogy of his royal descent, that on his demise his 
funeral solemnities were splenct and Riana om bishops and 
twenty-four priests accompanied by nearly nine hundred persons, con- 
fie his rested from Cematse to near Leighlin in the county of 

‘arlow. ‘ 

‘The son of this faithful and illustrious O’More was Lewis O’More, 

indfather to the present Lewis More Esq. He, too, like his princely 

futher, was a member of the Church of Rome, and would have continued 

80, but for the exasperating and unwise abuse of a priest ; resentful, he 
embraced the doctrines of the Church of England, pe married to a 
daughter of Pierce More's of Moran, a descendant of theO’Mores, namely, 
prince Malachy, prince Conall, prince Rory, and prince Anthony; he had 
issue sons and danghters ; his eldest son Henry More Esq,, the father 
of the present Lewis More Esq, was a geuuine O’More by father and 
mother; consequently his sons are now the present O’Mores of the 
ancient territory of Leix. 
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CHAP. XXII. 


CONALL OGE O'MORE BECAME PRINCE OV LEIX. 


In 1554, Conall Oge O’More, the son of Conall who was slain by 
Niall O’More, the grandson of prince Anthony, became prince of Leix. 
But his reign was short and his death lamentable ; for, in 1556, he was 
treacherously taken by the lord justice, and, in 1557, hanged with 
Maurice Cavanagh at Leighlin Bridge. Prince Conall was deeply 
lamented by his countrymen, who viewed in mental agony the imisfor- 
tunes of their chiefs, and not in their power to resist the evils that 
beset them on every side. 

On the year prince Conall suffered death, an act was passed in the 
parliament held in Dublin, by which the districts of Leix, Offaly, and 
adjacent baronies, namely, Slewmary, Irris, and Clanmalire, were con- 
fiscated for the use of their Majesties. And by the same statute the 
deputy was authorised to divide their extensive districts into feifs, and 
tds prudent grants of them to any English subject whom they 
might deem likely to advance the English interest in Ireland. 

TDhis act drove the O’Mores, the O'Conors, and O’Dempseys, to utter 
rain. When those matters are duly reflected over, the tendency of the 
mind turns sympathetically on the fate of three brave septs; but while 
the fire of the infernal violence tortures the mind, let it not be forgotten 
that Mary the flagrant bigot, and Philip the trifling Spaniard, were, 
Roman Catholicks; and that the hypocrites, the robbers, and the 
assassins who awaited on them, yery often after the shedding of much 
innocent blood, and the amassment of much plunder, founde religious 
houses, hoping to hood-wink the oppressed by a show of piety and 
a dissembling repentance; while, at the same timo, they growled over 
their prey, and grasped the outskirts of their plunder as if with arms 
of iron. But what could the Irish expect from the daughter of the 
brutal Henry, who, before the devil 2 Bases him, heard, each day, 
three masses and some days five ? It matters little what doctrine she 
profesed, while a Propensity for plunder and a thirst for blood attended 
her. ‘The evil spirit that clung to her lustful and sacrilegious father 
had some influence over her, and collected additional power during the 
reign of her impure and cruel sister. Yet we shall not blaspheme 
against the religion of our fathers, as the acts of man cannot sully 
or tarnish the doctrine of Christ. “The doctrine will remain as a burn- 
ing mountain for ever, and man’s transgression shall place him where 
Sy ‘cy has no power to unbind the fetters of eternal punishment, 

n or about nineteen years after the death of prince Conall Oge 
O'More, huis grandson Rory Oge the son of Rory Caoch O’More, beeate 
Prince of Leix; and in confederacy with the O'Conors, burned, and 
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completely destroyed, portions of Leinster, namely, Meath, Fingall, and 
other English settlements. On the next year (1877) the English who 
possessed estates in Leix and Offaly, conspired to destroy the ancient 
and lawful proprietors ; accordingly, they invited the Trish chiefs to a 
friendly conference at Naas Laighean, which signifies, “Naas of 
Leinster.” On bpd on the rath, the Irish were suddenly 
surrounded by three ranks of horse and foot and all murdered to the num- 
ber of 398, two only out of 400 having escaped, namely, the valiant 
and enterprising Rory Oge O’More, and Con Dunne, a chieftain of the 
illustrious O'Dunns.” The heads of the Irish were severed from their 
bodies and all buried in the centre of the rath, an act which caused 
Naas SE to be called Mullaghmast, or the “hill field of deeapita- 
tion.” Never was there so nefarious an act before devised to di 
a brave and persecuted people, ‘The chiefs slain at Mullaghmast were 
the O’Mores, the O’Conors, the O'Dempseys, O’Dowlings, O'Dunns, 
O'Dorans, O’Kellys, O’Lawlors, and likewise some of the Fitegeralds. 
English and Lrish writers brand this execrable massacre with never-dyinj 
infamy.  Oue hundred and eighty of the royal O’Mores suffered death, 
on that day, by the cruelty of the Bellinghams, the Barringtons, tho 
Bawns, the Cosbys, the Dighys, the Hartpoles, the Hovendons, tho 
Hetheringtons, the’ Bushes, and the Breralots’” ‘Tho assassing took. 
possession of the properties of the unfortunate noblemen. But it 
nerally happened that the descendants of the murderers ively 
Fed ab ta norsteatis ofage. And, indeed, the properties 50" acquir- 
ed have got into other hands, so that but a remnant of one of the 
accursed tribes remains in a sort of possession. While the name of 
Mullaghmast is to be found in the Pages of history, the names of the 
assassins will be utterly detested. @ massacre remains a criterion 
of Bnglish perfidy too egregious in the sight of God and human nature 
to be ever forgotten. 

Rory Oge O’More prince of Leix, and Con O’Dunne were pursued by 
the euemy ; but having arrived at O’Mores Castle, the enemy did not 
dare to enter the rbot as they knew not in what part of it the castle 
was situate, and also being ignorant as to the number of the forces that 
Prince Rory commanded there, 

‘The castle was a square cape? in the centre of Cluin-Kyle or the 
gloomy wood, now the townland of Clontycoe. This land was so ex- 
tensively wooded that in 1789, General Humphry Bland, executed 1 
deed to enable his tenant Richard Vicars to cut it down, The castle 
rested on the banks of a small river called Ouin-Coum or the crooked 
river; which collects its waters on the top of Moneen-ard or the high 
marsh, south by west of Timahoe, and ripples on southwards. In this 
fortress prince Rory remained secure, and made mauy incursions against 
the enemy. He neatly destroyed Naas, Rathcool, and Ballymore ;and ~ 
after some time marclied his forces against the town of Leighlin where 
after a bloody conflict he entered Leighlin, oe the inhabitants to the 
sword and burned the town, solely to avenge the death of his grandfather, 
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Prince Conall Oge O’More. A short: time after prince, Rory burned 
Leighlin, he was attacked by the Hartpoles and Cosbys with some other 
royalists, he bravely defended himself, turned the fortune of the day 
and routed his enemies, In the pursuit, he took two of their captains, 
Harrington and Cosby prisoners, and brought them to his castle in the 
middle of Cluin-Kyle, where his house steward machinated with them, 
and betrayed his royal master. On which Robert Hartpole at the head 
of 200 men, by night beset the castle, and had it not been for the 
fidelity of one of prince Rory’s stout retainers, who sacrificed his life to 
fe that of his prince, the castle on that night by its ruins would 
Iho ass pe 
‘While the enemy was butchering the faithful retainer who presented 
himself to them asif he was prince Rory ; the prince not evidently known 
cut his way throngh the ranks and escaped. ‘The enemy set on fire the 
castle, and stabbed to death the princess, with an old chieftain a relative 
of the family. 
By the wofal consequences which the action of that night effected, 
Prince Rory with his cousin John O’More became almost houseless. 
princess slain on that night was remarkably handsome, her hair curled 
gracefully down on her shoulders, and thou, a dongblte fo one OLE 
most brave chieftains of Wicklow, namely, Fach Mao Hugh O'Byrne, s0 
famous for valour, illustrious descent, and his twenty years’ war against 
Elizabeth, her disposition was gentle and affectionate. Prince Rory 
listened ber death, with estrone sorrow; lah accmed fo) dima 
part of his valour. 

_ Dooly, the house steward and traitor, was compensated for his egre- 
ous treachery, by the possession of large farm free of rentchange in 
the townsland of Clugh-a-lane near Ballyroan. For some years Dooly 
resided on his farm guarded by a guard of soldiers. But perfidy seldom 
aaa against the fiery and restless spirit of vengeance. After 
the death of the illustrious Bary his friends beset Dooly’s house, and 
having commanded his wife and six of his daughters to depart from 
the house, they then set it on fire. Dooly, with his eldest Tougher, 
beautiful girl who refused to part him, sccreted herself with him 
under a brewing pan where both perished in the flames, and when the fire 
Was extinguished they were fouud under the pan completely cousumed. 

‘The brave and betrayed prince Rory suffered in his wanderings on 
the mountains and ia the woods of his territory where often he was 
nearly surprised by the enemy. But Bryan Fitzpatrick (like otlier 
members of bis family) was base enough to sacrifice the essentials of 
his religion, and the interest of his country far titles of honour genet 
ally despised by his countrymen, while the sorrows of prince Rory were 
fresh, made incursions into Leix. Prince Rory met him and though 
he had to combat with superior numbers, and without hopes of victory, 
be fell in the fight like a true Irishnan. 

‘Thus fell the splendid Rory who defeated the English in sevoral en- 

Sagements, and maintained his hereditary independence for many years 
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in the reigns of the bigots Mary and Elizabeth, and recovered almost 
the territory of, Leix over which he reigned prince. His life was a series 
of adventures, and his escape from Mullaghmast was much regretted by the 
Guemy; a8, against him was the tendency of ther infernal power, being, 
as he was, a great barrier against their propensity to plunder; conse. 

their usual reputation, they set on his head 
the price of 1000 marks; thus ® man unparalleled in England, as to his 


der with impunity. Bryan Fitzpatrick, anxious to establish his interest, 
took his life, and received the 


ed his crimes written along with him, ond the English put the brave 
oun 


Rory possessed 
number, and tha igh the illustrious Ossorian did not implicitly believe or 


Rory, on which instantly one of the Ossorians thrust him through the 
body with his sword; three more fell on him and gave him such mortal 
wounds that he died in the morning of the 80th of June! 

Never was a subject so extravagantly fabricated as this, in order to 
stigmatize prince Rory, and gloss the treachery and infamy of Fitzpatrick. 
And though in this fabrication there is an apparent weakness and 
shoffiing, we learn that prince Rory was a man of almost astonishing 

wer, The sword of the enemy passed through his body ; nevertheless 

© withstood the conflict against three others, and fell covered by mortal 
wounds: so powerful was the prince in death that he lived for more 
than twenty-four hours after. His death in 1578 caused such a depres- 
sion on Irish independence, that the worthless lord of Ossory with the 
Cosbys, the Hartpoles and Owen Mac Hugo, enjoyed uncontrolled pow= 
er until prince Anthony, commonly called Oweny Mac Rory arose, 

Ryan in his history of the County of Carlow gives us, if properly 
speaking, a rugged and extra ‘account of prince Rory; and con- 
trary to Lodge, Archdall, Mac iegan, and the Annals of the Four 
‘Masters, must have us to believe he was hanged, as a rebel in Leighlin. 
Lewis, as Ryan and other writers—gives us the dark side of the portrait ; 
such is not unusual as we find a despitefal prejadice is ever found hount~ 
ing the memory of the O'Mores, A fact explicitly evident in many in- 
stances, and not in any, more evident than in this; asit was Conall Oge 
O'More, the grandfather of the famous prince Rory who was treacher- 
ously taken, and unjustly put to death in Leighlin. 

It is asserted that prince Rory made submission to the Deputy at 
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Kilkenny ; nevertheless Mag Geoghegan gives us to. understand prince 
Rory made but a conditional peace with the Deputy, and done so through 
the interference of Ormond, 

‘The interposing of Ormond does not appear strange, as we find, some 
years prior to this event, that the O’Mores and Butlers were in some 
measure matrimonially connected, as Thomas Butler, son of the eighth 
Earl of Ormond, was slain by Dermod Mac Shane Gill Patrick of Ossory, 
and left an only daughter, first married to Rory O’More, who was a rela- 
tre to prince Rory, and afterwards to Sir Maurice Fitzgerald of Lack- 


Prince Rory never made an absolute or final submission ; therefore 
he was not a rebel. The man who makes a submission or swears le 
ance, is a rebel when he repudiates the power he’succumbed to ; but 
tan who does not swerve from his national independence is by no means 
arebel. I grant the character of such a man will be victimized, and 
that the light, of his memory emanating from:the purity of his patriotism, 
will be obscured by the perfidy of very many of his countrymen; yet 
he isa great. man, and the gleams of his reminiscences will concentrate 
Pi a body of light rest over the land of his sorrows. 


‘The English asserted, because such was advantageous to thir spirit 


of rapacity,. that the Irish kings, princes and chiefs, became subject to 

Henry when Hugh de Lacy and William Fitz Adelm received the ho- 

mage of Roderic O'Conor, accounted monarch of Ireland, But the aet 

of Roderic’s homage did not subject the other kings, princes or chiefs, 

as Roderic was ouly a nominal king of Ireland; and the sole eonse- 

quence of his submission was at most that his hereditary kingdom of 
nnaught became feudatory to Henry. 

Roderic’s submission may be attributed to the influence of the clergy 
who too often interfere in matters that finally tend to the ruin of 
essential Irish prospects. The political intermeddlings of the elergy, 
conyulse the judgment of statesmen and set the whole machinery of 
state matters in utter confusion. But to return,—the submission of 
Roderick had no power, in any form, to subject the O'Mores, they pos- 

their principality independent of Roderic, nor does it appear 
they were dependant on any monarch in Ireland. ‘Their territory was 
a free gift, and the king who gave it was under conditional obligations. 
‘They never subjected themselves as their military spirit was such that 
England had to break by treachery and violence what its subtle policy 
never could bend. History, ancient or modern, qrives. no account of 
any sept similar to the O’Mores, so brave, so faithfal, that they never 
departed from the house of their God or the faith of their fathers, until 


at the shriue of their count they i 
Sere eae ry’s sorrows they sacrificed their properties 
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CHAP. XXIII. 
PRINCE ANTHONY THE SON OF PRINCE KORY, 


Mac Geoghegan tells us; that, ‘after the death of prince Ro » Biach 
Mac Hugh O'Byrne took ptitice Anthony and his brother Bdwardy and 
brought them up. under his. own tuition 7” yet kept the death of theit 
parents a seoret, lest the children should conceive a vindictive fecling 
against those who com, their deaths, Buta female servant in the 
house of O'Byrne incé Anthony all she knew respecting the fall 
of his father and the tragio end of his mother. On hearing the narrative, 
dark and sorrowful, in all its variety, he wept, and vowed vengeance 
against the murderers of his parents; and, from that day ap lied hime 
self to the study of military tactics. After the death of hi grand- 
father he importaned his uncle Felim O'Byrne to give him assistance 
to regain his onliae 

Daring the interval of the deathof pritice Rory and the return of 
prince Anthony into Leix, the Irish of Leinster were cruelly 
under the se Rae of Sir John Perrot, the deputy and nittural son of 
Henry the Lighth. In this state of sufferings Sir Cgc ond 
the house of Kildare, took np arms eae lie English, on which George 
O’ More with his kinsmen, Terence, Felim and Raymond O'Byrne, placed 
themselves under his standard. Sir Walter was called Vater Rinch or 
the brown, fro the darktiess of his complexion. ‘This. valiant. relative 
of the O'Mores and O’Byrnes defeated Dudly Bagnal, brother of the 
lord marshal who attacked him with the troops of the garrison of Leigh- 
lin. Dudly himself was found among the slain. He also made incur- 
sions into Ormond, where he defeated the Butlers under the command 
of Peter Butler, nephew to the Earl of Ormond ; and became the terror 
of the lish. In order to prevent the consequences of his rapid 
vietories, the deputy proposed terms of peace which Sir Walter thought 
proper to accept, But the war in Ulster giving rise to fresh perseeu+ 
tions in Leinster, he again took up arms, and after many encounters 
with the enemy, he fell into the hands of the English, who put him to 
death. Prior to his last sufferings he divested _his heart of ull worldly 
concerns; evinced an‘ intrepid spirit and gave « glorivus testimony of 
the faith that existed in him. ‘ ; 

On the death of Sir Walter, eee, Anthony, assisted by his uncle 
Felim O'Byrne, entered Leix, where he was immediately acknowledged 
and proclaimed. His first object was to revenge the death of his mother, 
and agreeable to this purpose he marched his forces against Alexander 
Cosby, the celebrated tyrant, who possessed one of the strong and fx- 
Vorite fortresses of the O’ Mores, with a large tract of their terri 
after a dreadful battle he cut down the tyrant with his own hand. 
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act on the part of prince Anthony, much enhanced the affection of the 
Trish to the ie! adventurer, as nothing could exceed the i they 
evinced on the death of the tyrant whose soul was crimsoned by the 
blood of the poor and the innocent. ‘ 

On the following year (1597) Warham St. Leger, governor of Leinster, 
marched his forces into Leix in order to plunder and destroy its Irish 
inhabitants. But prince Anthony with the O’Byrnes, O’Cavanaghs, and 
O'Conors, encountered the common enemy, and after a bloody engage- 
ment the Bnglish forces were defeated and five hundred left dead on the 
field. It is supposed this battle was fought about one mile from Ballic- 
moyler and near the cross of Coleraine; the place is called Kin-all or 
Kill-all; the remains of the slain have been discovered. On the same 
year, prince Anthony, assisted by Captain Tyrrell, as brave and as faithful 
an Englishman as ever Ireland had the honour to see, with Captain 
Nugent, also of English descent, carried on great war in Leinster, and in 
the country of the ‘Butlers, they cut off two bodies of soldiers at Port- 
Leix (Maryborough) defended as it was by the Hartpoles, Bawnes and 

igotts, assisted by the apostates Sir ‘Terence O’Dempsey and Teige 
‘O'Dunne. 

An inconsiderate reader likely will condemn the proceedings of prince 
Anthony and stigmatize the ardency of the young enterpriser. Bat 
the reader should bear in mind, that the O'Mores, under all the vieissi- 
tudes of fortune, could not conscientiously disavow the creed of their 
fathers, or swerve from their primeval judgment; consequently, when 
it became death by English laws to hear mass, to harbour a priest; to 
deny Elizabeth's supremacy; to confess toa priest, and to be fined 
twenty-five pounds per month for not attending the church-worship of 
England; they should die or be free. 

In this state of unparalleled ny, the O'Mores, the O’Tooles, the 
O'Cavanaghs and Butlers of Galmoy, sought the restoration of their 
confiscated lands. ‘The deputy marched against O'Byrne, who deatrpel 
the fortification of the fort of Balli-na-cor. At the same time the Parl 
of Ormond, after renouncing his religion, persecuted his relatives in order 
to show his loyalty. And Sir Anthony St, Leger with excessive anget 
harassed the O'Mores. 

About the end of the summer of the following year (1598) O'Neill 
collected all his forces and laid siege to the part ie Blackwater, called 
also Port-inor or the great. port ; at the same time he sent 1500 eliosen 
men to assist his faithful ally Brian Riach O’More, who became famous 
in Leix after the death of prinee Rory. Brian was at that time besieging 
Portlase, assisted by prince Anthony, who had with him the sept of the 
‘Mac Donnell who were chief of the galloglasses, and also the O’Dempseys 
aad O’Dunns, who remained faithful, with the natural son of the Earl of 
Kildare, who brought with him 570 foot and 30 horse. 

‘The movement made by O'Neill caused the Karl of Ormond to 
divide his forces ; he first dispatched 3000 men aguinst the O'Mores, 
commanded by his nephew James Butler. Against O'Neill he sent 
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5000 commanded by Bagnall the marshal. ‘The earl accom nied the 
forces he ordeted against the O’Mores. On his way into Leix he hulted 
on a hill on the borders of the territory, and having been informed, on 
that night, that there were only a few to defend the territo ’, he com- 
manded his nephew to march on the following morning with six or seven 
companies across the borders into the neatest part of the territory, in the 
hopes of performing some achievement; and although James was un. 
wi hing to go on that expedition, early in the morning of Sunday he pro- 
‘he first pe they: came to they found it cut and completel 
torn up, at which Brian O’More with 150 soldiers were lated, who 
had come to defend it on the same day's instantly O’More attacked 
them in front and reat, and by spearing and shooting them he filled 
the pass with dead bodies. James Butler fell in the conflict, the sur- 
vivors fell back in dismay, and in a discomfited state retreated to the 
earl and his camp. The Irish pursued them; and the valiant Brian 
with prince Anthony, Redmond Burke and Ceptsin Tyrrell, encamped 
opposite the earl's camp, the earl instead of marching into the territory or 
giving battle on the following day (Monday) turned back to Kilkenny 
and put his soldiers into garrison. 

Chatsford hill was the hill on which the earl encamped. In the pass 
of Cashel the earl’s forces were defeated. On Knockbawn or the white 
hill, so called from the white speeitanes made by O'More's camp, the 

i taining 


in order to put provisions into Portlase, and they having proceeded on 
i ey were met at Cluin-duft by 


lish fell ; Ormond was wounded and with difficulty ‘escaped out of the 
field, It must be strictly supposed Brian O'More was mortally wounded 
in the commencement of this battle, and that prince Anthony succeeded 
him in command, as the historian tells us prince Anthony possessed, by 
this victory, a great muuaber of the enemy's horses with’ arms, armour 
atid provisions, i ‘ 

"The victorious Trish on returning to the siege brouglit with them the 
rounded hero Bray, who ined butt se prince Anika in posesion 
of Portlase, ‘This brave man with 350 men restored Felim O'Byrne to 
his Nereditary possessions ; and as he passed on his way to Wexford, cut 
a large body of the English to pieces, besides 400 Trish xe 
Pee he OM the most extraordinary valiant 

Of all other Irishmen the O'Mores were the 
and enterprising. "Ther sprit of independence exceeded almost any det 
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nition within the capacity of human conception and fully evinced that 
their origin was of the highest character. 


CHAP. XXIV. 


PRINCE ANTHONY MARCHES HIS PORCES INTO LIMENICK. 


About this time Peter de Lacy, a powerful nobleman in the County of 
Limerick, invited prince Anthony in the name of the Irish catholics to 
come to their relief. On which priuce Anthony committed the governe 
ment of Leix to his brother Edmond, and at the head of $00 ne 
and some horse, set out on liis march to Munster, As he passed through 
Ossory, the Ossorians came to him, except Florence Fitzpatrick, who was 
on the side of Blizabeth. On passing through the territory of Ormor 
he stormed and took five castles. As soon as he entered the County of 
Limerick, Sir'Thomas Norris, president of Munster. and the Earl of Ore 
mond, became intimidated, and declined coming to any engagement. 
Prince Anthony, in the space of seventeen days, regained the extensive — 
possessions of the Hurl Desmond ; and, nominated James Fitzgerald, Earl 
of Desmond. By this achievement. the English lost 5300 men, note 
withstanding the cowardice evinced by Ormond and Norris, After 
Prince Anthony established the earldom, he returned into his principality 

ix. 

Tn 1599, Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, came to Ireland, with an 
army of 20,000 men complete. He placed 3000 foot and 500 horse 
ander the command of Sir Henry Harsington to actaestnt the O'Mone, 
the O'Conors, the O'Byrnes, thé O”Tooles and the O'Cavanaghs. Some 
Trish chiefs bartered the honour of their country by joining Hssex, and 
receiving the title of knights of the golden spear, But Ussex. himself 
with the main bod: of his army, amounting to 7000 foot and 9000 horse 
and accompanied by 800 knights and gentlemen, set out from Dublin 
the 20th. of May, on his march to Munster. Having passed through 
Kildare, he entered into Leix, where the enterprising prince Anthony 
awaited, determined to oppose his progress, and diminish the terror 
which this formidable army impressed on the minds of the Irish. Solely 
for this purpose he posted in a woody defile 500 of his brave relatives, 
the O"Mores, the O'Byrnes and theO’Gouars, who as soon as Bssex’s forces 
Were in the defile, aftacked them in the rear, and after a fierce conilict 
500 of the English lay dead in the defile now called * Boar-na-Cluteach 
or the Pass of the Plumes, from the great quantity of plumes collected 

h had decorated the helmets of the, English knights slain there. 
this celebrated Pass at Ballybrittas, the Bath continued his march 
wntil'he ‘came to Crussydufl, formerly Known by the name of Tulach 
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Mac, Cumhiall ; on this hill he encamped, and on'the next da as he pro» 
ceeded, his forces were attacked again by prince Anthony ag they entered 
the Pass of Cashel in the townland of Bal knockan, where he slew hune 
dreds of them, and where the remains of the slain hate Deon dicesronct 
they lie beneath the surface on a high gravelly part between the erosa 
roads and the ruins of the castle. 

Tn those encounters prince Anthony, whom Moryson calls “ a bold 
bloody young man,” showed a, consummate bravery, and put the earl to 
Aight, Who after sustaining « great loss of his people, at length arrived 
in the country of the Butlers. " Tt appears prince Anthony pursued. the 
Earl into the district of the Butlers, still reducing the English, so. that 
they lost 6000, for on the following year, the 17th. of April 1600, Sit 
George Carew, president of Munster, accompanied by the Earl of 
‘Thomond, andlon Avaly and many oft, with a force of 700 mien, pro- 
ceededto Naas and Carlow, andon the third day arrived at Kilkenny, 
wore visited by Thomas Butler, tenth Barl of Ormond, who informed them 
that he'had appointed a parley to arrange some disputes with prince 
Anthony. Ou the 11th. day they all rode ont together from Kilkenny 
with a body of theit forces, and met prince Anthony at‘a place called 
Corrone-dutf in Idough near Ballyraguct, 

Prince Anthony, as brave as his father Rary, came forward from. the 
‘woods where he left his forces, and was accompanied only Ba few pike 
‘men; the forces of both parties were at some distance when | 
took place. By the side of prince Anthony stood a jesnit by name 
Archer, with whom the earl entered into a aontroversy, and called him a 
traitor, saying, that under a semblance of religion he was seducing her 
Majesty's” subjects from their allegiance ; after which he proceeded to 
abuse the Pope and the Church of Rome. 

All this was too insulting, too mortifying to O'More, who was endea- 
Youring to emancipate his priucipality, and to. uphold the creed of his 
royal fathers; eoneequently he seized’ the apostate eat, dragged hivn 
down from his horse, and made him his prisoner. 

Carew and Thomond who were convenient, became alarmed and rau {0 
lis assistance, om which one of Ormoud’s men laid hands on prince An- 
thony ; but was instantly killed by the prince's pikeman. Nineteen of 
the English rushed forward, five of whom were killed and four taken 
prisoners. Prince Anthony grappled with Carew, but the Earl of Tho- 
mond came to his assistance, being extricated, made their escape 
principally by the swiftness of their horses; but the Earl of ‘Thomond 
was wounded in the back by the thrust of a pike. 

Prince Anthony kept Ormond a prisoner. ‘The Countess of Ormond 
addressed letters to. O'Neill for the earl's iberation, ‘which she obtained 
on condition, says Mac Geoghegan, that he wou! span fy oe 
his religion or ie country, and that he should give hostages for his future 
conduct. . 3 

ltis stated in Lodge’s Peerage, that Ormond vas detained a ysoner 
until the 12th of June, exactly 85 days, when he was sct at liberty by 
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delivering hostages for the amount of 3000 pounds, if he should seck any 
retaliation, and it is stated in the Annals of the Four Masters, that 
Ormond was obliged to deliver,” unto the O'Lawlers, O'Kellys and 
Keatings, “sixteen hostages of the sons of the principal persons in tho 
county.” 
"Wien wéitake a restrospect of this event and its consequences, we find 
the action and other essentials would afford interesting topics for an 
epic poem. The young, the royal O’More straggling with adversity, 
brave and faithful'in arms, to sustain his hereditary territory, driven to 
the woods and mountains by rapacious invaders, and within the circle of 
inveterate enemies; yet when his creed, a creed for which his fathers 
bled, and his honour were insulted, he sprang to action, seized on the 
vaunter, and in despite of England's power, dragged the aggressor down 
from his steed; put the pampered and ambitious associates to flight, and 
Jed the insulting trimmer a prisoner, as a lion would lead his living 
pepsi the woods, where he kept him in defiance to all the power of 
izabeth, until the apostate gave hostages as a security he never again 
would violate the faith he owed to God and his country. 

Ledwich, in speaking of this interview, and its consequences, tells us 
that Ormond considered he had nothing to fear regarding treachery, as 
he had frequently reduced the O'Mores to obedience, Ledwich must 
have forgotten that Ormond suffered a defeat at Port Leix, and in the 
Pass near Ballyroan. he dreadful destruction of Ormond's forces by 
Prince Anthony on the black solitary plain where 1500 were slain, could 
not be forgotten by Ormond or the ‘ulators of his memory. 

Of all other people the English evinced the most improvident impa- 
dence ; they were treacherous and shameless violators of faith and honour; 
nevertheless they proclaimed justice, fidelity and mercy. It appears 
very stenoge a people who depicted treachery in such dark colours, 
could think of acts all their acts, all their hopes and sanguinary 
Seourity onits base. Was not the death of Fiach Iflac Hugh O'Byrne 
effected by the most vile treachery ? was not prince Patrick treacherously 
entrapped ? Who will not say prince Rory fell by treachery? Was not 
O’Conor made the victim of repeated treachery ? Mountjoy is a lastin 
just of the most infernal treachery. ‘And yet the pure-mind 

loryson tells us his sole fee was in the study of divinity. In order, 
I suppose, to show posterity how deeply versed he was in divine theory, 


he proposed pardon to Mac Mahon if he would bring to him the head of 
Art Moyles, and at the same time made the same proposal to Art Moyles 
if he would bring the head of Mac Mahon! ‘This has not a nt 
in the nations of Europe as to the pure tendency of divinity. ai 
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sins, that they passed an act to make any bastard she might have lawful 
heir to the throne. Good God! wh iat that such prrenciereins 
earth in order to destroy fraternal affections ? 


CHAP. XXXV, 


‘THE DEATH OP PRINCE ANTHONY. 


Moryson tells us that Mountjoy, with 660 foot and 60 horse, on the 
oy to Leix took a prey of 200 cows, 700 horses and 500 sheep, 
with a great store of small cattle; and that on the 16th. of August his 
lordship burned the country, spoiled the corn, and marched towards the 
Passage, one of the most dangerous in Ireland, where Sir Oliver Lambert 
with the forces he had was to meet him. Both of them fought all the 
way. He also tells us the lord deputy left 15 dead in the pl On 
the 17th day the army marched towards a fastness where the Irish had 


conflict fought Captain sprell as brave a man as ever E 
and as faithful ig Teas as any of the O’Mores. Mac began sue 
the Irish gained the eat Ce its value was far outwei 
death of prince Anthony, whose loss was irreparable to the Irish of Lein- 
ster, With pefore Anthony fell ae Mac Walter, a bold and valiant 
Trish commander, After this battle t! ascot ioe became so dis- 
couraged that they never after, says Moryson, held up their heads. 
Meorhir tae We dye, botnet detoy dm cuca ie axsion ie 
soldiers to cut them down with their swords,value to the amount of 1,000 
pounds, 3 
Lewis, when iat of this battle, calls prince Anthony a daring 
insurgent ; I wis! ree by what authority Rigi him this a 
tion, Prince Anthony, as his father Rory and his kinsmen the 
princes of Leix, never acknowledged the authority anrogated by England 3 
ence he was not an insurgent. But on such we sh not dwell a 
moment, as such is generally the lingo of English writers. ‘The valour, 
the enterprising and independent spirit of prince Anthony was not only 
dreadful, but yet is hateful and harassing to the English ; consequently 
the brand must be set;—character obscured,—and his name rendered 
ious. 
By the death of prince Anthony a consternation was produced through- 
out the province, the suffering chieftains were obliged to beg for peace, 
15 
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Redmond Keating and the chiefs of the O’Kellys and O’Lawlers wert 
received into hor Majesty’s protection upon condition to set at liberty 
the Earl of Ormond’s pledges in their hands. Such should be expected; 
prince Anthony, the Hector of Leinster, lay in the cold and ‘narrow 
house,’ and Sir Henry Poore, as cruel and as bloody a ruffian as Mountjoy, 
had killed, burnt and hanged forty of the royal O’Mores. 

Never did Ireland suffer a greater loss than she did by the death of 
prince Anthony ; in him was concentrated all that was requisite for the 
emancipation of his country. He could not endure the systematic 
Villiany of Elizabeth's goversiment, He could not suppose that Irishmen, 
even when plundered, should become as asses crouching under every 
burden, He could not suffer Englishmen to act as gods before whom 
the Irish should bow down, altogether forgetful of theit royal origin. 
He wos “a bold and bloody young man,’ and though illastrious 
birth, Mac Geoghegan tells us, ** was’ still more so from his virtue 
attachment to cause of God and his country.” For 14 A he, 
reigned prince of Leix. The"Annals of the Four Masters tell us hie 
the government of his principality, “by the power of his hand, anda 
determined strength of heart, from the grasp of tyrants and foreigners, 
who were reducing its former greatness for a long time before that, 
until he brought it under his own controul and government, and under 
the management of its officers and soldiers, according to the custom of 
the Irish, so that none of the towns of his patrimony was out of his pos 
session {rom one side to the other, except Port Leix, 

It stands evident that the O'Mores were a dearly beloved people, and 
that th itants of Leix enjoyed happiness under their government ; 
otherwise they would not have been supported, in all their sufferings, Li) 
the Irish, ft equally rests evident, it was not in the power of Hnglan 
to prostitute their fidelity to their country and their God. We have on 
record, the queen's, Fitzpatricks, the queen's O’Carrolls, the queen's 
O'Ferrills, queen’s O'Dunns, the queen's O'Conors, the queen's 
O’Donnells, keh a O'Dempseys, the queen’s O’Reillys, the queen's 
ONeills, with other trimmers; yet we have not on record’ the queen's 

‘Mores nor the queen's O’Byrnes; an eternal honour to their names 
and memory ; when they fell, they fell ag heroes should, with the dazsling 
lustre of their fathers’ fame around them. 

Though I detest bigotry in all its features, and admit it is natural for 
a ye. to adhere to doctrines they imbibe in childhvod, and though I 
believe a constraint from that doctrine is an act of unconditional 

yranny ; nevertheless, 1 say again, an eternal honour to the memory of 
u a ores, a ie Years this royal sept flourished and’ evinced & 
spirit superior to any kin; it to be found in Burope. Wi 
Tish fu general ag faithfol and "ag brave oe the Pegg Seated 
O’Mores, it could not have been in the power ofthe most warlike nations 


fo conquer them, In the striking language of allegory, they, stood a8 
i prnerpality, amd eacifocd 


brave as Hons on the bounds of their principality, and sacrificed their lives 
in the united cause of their religion and their Bae so that the enemy, 
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from age to age, by the sole effect of treachery, stepped over theit dead 
ies. 

Prince Anthony was the tenth and last prince of Leix on record who 
reigned after the English invasion, including prince Malachy who reigned 
in 1486 ; Malachy lies in the old burying ground of Abbyleix, now the 
garden of Lord de Vesoi; the tomb contains the following inseription, 
4 Malacheas O’More Losies Prince, rquiecant i pace? that i, may 

acl fore prince ix test in » Lhave been told that the 
‘Gaited baer vernal Fi 

After the death of prince Anthony, the most sorrowful incident in Trish. 
history, the English settlers enjoyed an uncontrolled sway in Leix. We 
must naturally say the state of the ‘principality was-a lamentable full 
princes and heroes lay in one common mass of carnage; freedém bled 
as a victim transfixed on.a gibbet erected by bigotry and selfishness, 
Religion, tenacious in the justifioation of her right, was rent from her 
primeval sedilia, and hunted as» stigmatized fugitive into the woods 
and recesses of the mountains by hordes of fanatic upstarts, who panted 
not so much for her vitalsas they did for a perlect possession of tha 
suffering principality. 

In the reign of Charles the first, large grants of land were made to Vile 
liets Duke of Buckingham. During his feign ‘and the comonelth, 
the families of Pigott, Coote, Prior, Parnell, and Pole, settled in this 
county. After the Revolution had sapped the vitals of Irish freedom, the 
families of Vesci, Dawson, Staples, Burtows and Johnsons, obtained 
land in it, principally by the accounted rights of Saxon expugnation 
Nevertheless when we are speaking of events in past ages, and. drawing 
characters) under notice ;—chatacters that déserve our animadyersions, 
we should not permit our ardent excitement to swéep indiscriminately 
over the living and the dead; as time alters, the dispdsition of men 
change-—We are scrutinizing the acts of men who are now no more, and 
in this search we find on our own side as consummate villains ws any 
nation could produce ; yet su corrupt, so malignant are the dispositions 
of some in the broad careor of investigation, that they must have the 
odium created in other years revived and. fettered at the doors of the 
present generation, This is no less than a severing of friendship and 
w"Tiatetncn Ges teenie eagiueiratey bs Bot 

inks to out God, the reign iy has passedaway. 

nave fis Trak Has suffer ; and for ar clara semper 

fhe paramount tyrants are all in their sepulchres ; aiid the present 
generation tread fearlessly over their remains. When we look back on 
our country, mutilated by evils and sunk in disgrace, we may attribute all 
those matters, so mortifying in reflection; fo the blind zeal aud arroganiey 
of Adrian, who sent hordes of mortal vampites not only to glut them. 
selves with innocent blood ; but to plander and corrupt the living. And 
so pernicious has been the result, that the sanctity of our island 1s nearly 
lost in the mass of its perfidy, Such for the salutary consequences to be 
expected when churchmen assume authority, fing political matters 
under the guise of divine impulse, 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 


ROGER, LEYSAGH AND DAVID O’MORE. 


‘As in this work Iam not inclined directly or inet to endeavor 
to justify the intentions or acts of any insurgent; I shall not bring the 
life or acts of Roger O’More under notice ;—yet I simply say he resided 
in Ballenagh and was a principal leader in the rebellion of 1641; a 
rebellion created by the violence and perfidy of the then English govern. 
ment: arebellion rendered odious by the cruel acts committed by the 
principal inst its ; nevertheless to do justice to O'More’s character, he 
restrained, as far as in him lay, the violence of the rabble, and set his 
heart and his hand against all acts of dishonour and inhumanity. 
O’More was a descendant of the ancient sept, and became celebrated 
41 years after the death of prince Authony. After the rebellion he died 
Shuntevisietia the County sf Armighint iis daughter's, in 1664, 
‘The last O’More who resided in Ballenagh, was James O'More, son of 
} Lewis O'More. James had one daughter named Letitia; she married 
| Ambrose O’Ferrall, a respectable brewer residing in Thomas Street (Dub- 
lin) ; from this branch are descended More O'Ferrall and. his, brother 


James. 

In the days of the insurgent Roger, lived Lysagh or Lewis O’More; 
this Lewis was married to Judith O'Kelly, daughter to one of the renowned 
O'Kellys of Lugacurran. O'More had three sons, being almost the last 
of the royal sept, yet in order they should not get married and intermix 
the blood of the O’Mores with inferior families, in his pride and wisdom, 
he caused his three sons to take holy orders. ‘Their illustrious mother 
was opposed to the will of their father; as she frequently murmuring 
said; “alas ! my Princely sons will never be permitted to evince thet 
valour in the field, by bravely fighting in the cause of their country.” 
O’More their father, when on his death-bed, ordered his favourite horse 
to be suddled and brought to his door, and enjoined his three sons to 
place him in the saddle. “ ‘This he caused to be done three times, saying 

e was going to combat the enemies of his country. His sacred sons, 
after complying with his dying requests, placed him in his bed for the 
last time, where shortly after he expired. He was interred agreeable to 
his wish, in Clopook, by the side of his dearly beloved brother-in-law 
O'Kelly. On the demise of each of his three sons, they were successively 
interred with their princely father in Clopook cemetery. 

The next, O'More who comes under our notice is David O'More of 
Port-Allen in this county ; his daughter Margaret was married to, Walter 
‘Tuite of Tuitestown, a lineal descendant of Sir Richard de Tuite, who 
came over with Earl Pembroke in 1172, and died in 1211. In process 


f time the Tuite family, by intermarri : ra 
family or Earls of Beaders ese became relatives of the Roch 
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tat hg O’More, by Walter Tuite, had issue thirteen sous, eleven of 
whom fell iu 1691, principally under the coimmand of their valiant uncle 
William, son of Sir Oliver Tuite of Sonagh, who was brigadier-general in 
King James’s army. ‘The surviving sons were Richard and Robert, 
Richard was born in 1688. On the dissolution of the family he settled 
at Mountferrat, where he acquired a personal fortune, and died in 
1718, leaving two sons, Robert and Nicholas, by his wife Elenora, 
daughter of Nicholas Lynch, 

‘The 'Tuites were not the only persons descendedof the O'Mores who fell 
in 1691 ; as Charles O'More of Leix, a colonel of foot, with almost his 
whole regiment, was killed, at the battle of Aughrim. Colonel O’More 
was the third husband of eure daughter of Thomas Fitzmaurice, 
18th Lord of Kerry. She died at Athlone, and was buried in the Fran. 
cisean friary. 

Many families residing in this. county assert that they derive their 
origin from the O'Mores. Such does not ‘appear improbable, as the 
O'Mores were Very numerous about $00 years ago. And it is likely that 
the O' Mores, now successive inhabitants more than three centuries, are out 
branches of the royal sept, 

In my accounts of the O’Mores, it will perhaps be considered I have 
evinced an over partiality for that enterprising, ancient and valiant sept 5 
but the reader must know they have been too long a persecuted, misre- 
presented and egregiously maligned people; and that it would be an 
evident venality on my part not to draw their intrinsic merits from the 
darkness invidiously thrown around them. 


CHAP. XXXVII. 


THE ILLUSTRIOUS SEPT OF THE O’DUNNS. 


The O'Dunnes the territory of the O'Regans, now the barony 
of Tinchinch. ‘They are the descendants of Cathaoir Mor, monarch of 
Ireland, who derived his origin from Hereman, son of Milesius. ‘Tbe 
O'Dunnes, O’Conors and O’Dempseys, are the posterities of Failge the son 
of Cathaoir Mor. ‘The O’Duunes have been chiefs of considerable fome 
in former ages. ‘They were relatives to the much celebrated hero Fionn 
Mac Cumhaill, and also to the ancient, immortal and. sublime poet Os- 
‘sian, 


‘We have a tradition asserting there is a distinction between the O'Dunns 
of the Oak, and the Dunnes of the Sallow. The orst of the O'Dunnes, 
device isan oak tree with a lizard at its base; that of the Duns is a 
sallow tree with a noggin at its. base, over crossed by two woollen 
spindles. ‘The ancient splendour of the O’Dunnes is for ages descend- 
ing ;—and, strange to say, the novel pomp of the Dunnes is ascending. 
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‘The O’Dunnes have furnished the church with many clerical members. 
‘This is not strange, as a primitive pi in. sacred matters seems to be 
invested in the will of this sept, by the divine influence of the illustrious 
Virgin St. Bridget, who according to tradition was an O’Dunne, and on 
the maternal side a descendant of the O’Conors, 

‘The name Bridget comes from the Irish Brighid, which signifies a fiery 
dart, and was the name of the Muse, who was supposed to preside over 
poetry in times in Ireland. ‘There is a tradition that Dubtach, 
the father of St. Bridget, was one of the ancestors of the O'Dunnes who 
Pee the extensive territory of ancient O'Regan, who may have 

ived their name from the word ‘dunsa,’ signifying brown-haired, It 
must be borne in mind that surnames were not used in Ireland for many 
centuries after the lifetime of St, Bridget ; which makes the establishment 
of a descent more difficult, And when a written record is not to be found, 
tradition becomes nevessary and reliable, as it is the oral record of a fact,— 
it cannot exist without the pre-existence of the fact which it records, 

The biographers of St. Bridget tell us her parents were of the race of 
the Heremons of Leinster, and that her father was a prince named 
Dubtach, who was of the same descent as that of Conn of the hundred 
battles, This proves that a consanguinity exists between St. Bridget 
ee O'Dunnes, as it exists between them and Conn of the hundred 

les. 

When the father of St Bridget settled near Dundalk, likely he was 
very reserved amongst strangers, and caused his family and inmates to be 
#0} consequently, according to the manner of giving names in remote 

s, he got the name of Dubhteach, ‘dubh,’ signifying black, and ‘ teach’ 
ahouse. It is quite evident he was a man of reserved disposition, as 
Bridget received under his care a refined education, and became remark- 
able for piety and wisdom. After she embraced a life of celibacy and 
received the veil, she remained some years in Westmeath and Connaught, 
at the close of which she was earnestly pressed by her friends to come 
and settle amongst them. She complied, came to Kildare, and estab- 
lished the parent house of Irish monastic institutions. 

What free 8 considerable power to this exposition is, the O'Dunn 
chief resided at Allen, aud the south-eastern boundary of his territory 
included Kildare, the Curragh and Kilcullen ; therefore St. Bridget 
received from her royal relative the extensive plain of the Curragh, as 8 
free gift in order to support her community. "It is a well known tradi- 
tion, that St. Bede covered the Curragh with her cloak; the covering 
of the Curragh with her cloak is evidently a figurative expression, an 
meaus nothing more than that the mantle of her Sivine protection covered 
the verdant soil granted for the support of her community. ‘The authority 
of the saint’s miracles, the veracity of her predictions, and the purity of 
ae taised her fame to so high a aes in public estimation, 

she was called the second Mary. No wonder that the Curragh, 
sacred to the pespest of her religious poor, should remain to the present 
ong 7" : by the rapacious and pagan Dane, and the eruel and 
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‘The crest that surmounts the O’Dunne ‘soutcheon is the onk tre# aud 
a lizard at its base ; which is ssid to be symbolical of St. Bridget under 
her own oak tree at Kildare, the protection of the chiefs. of her 
own princely house. ‘The. similitude is an apt and striking one, and 
explicitly leads to the inference that the family of St. Bridget is that of 
O'Danne,” ‘The oak is named the, king of the forest; its growth, inaturity 
and durability, are nawerated only by centuries ; and the O’Dunnes tracy 
back through ‘centuries princes and kings of their race. Again, the 
iatare oak is of unbending matter, and withstands the bursts of enraged 
elements; so has generally the princely sept of the O'Dunns passed through 
the_peresuting “ordeal of peal las, ‘Mat an whist bahte promod ed 
swept over the land, in order to annihilate the ancient faith of Ireland's 
saints, Wisdomand prudenceare likened, in the setpture tothe erent, 
‘Be ye prudent as tho serpent ;' strictly speaking, the wise and prudent 
Virgin Bridget may bo ikened to the lara! wil although in its generic 
character eannot properly be said to be a serpent, as its body is four- 
footed, and innoxious, still the. species of the two genera run so closely 


however, these distinctions only serve to elucidate the characteristics of 
the virgin they typify. For tie feet indicate her mission was migratory, 
and that she, as the wise into religious commu- 


figurative similitudes reapecting the exalted virtues and spiritual attain. 
ments of St. Bridget, which even her great humility could not prevent 
from delighting and wonder striking all who had the happinese to behold 


CHAP, XXXVIIL 


For several centuries very little of this ancient aud illustrious sept is 
known. In 1376, Bobem te daughter of the chieftain Daniel O'Dunne 
and wife of O'Dempsey died. In 1379, David O'Danne chief of Hy- 
Regan, was slain by the son of Carroll O'Dunne, In 1427, Ro 
O'Dunne chief of Hy-Riagsin died. In 1448, the O'Dunnes slew Niall 
O’Mulloy. In 1541, a chief of the O"Danns made peace at Maynooth, 
bi the celebrated blood-shedder St. Leger; at the same time Conn 

‘Neill submitted. Ai, ‘ 

In 1663, we haves specimen of the justice of confiscation. His 
majesty the worthless Charles, on the restoration granted to Sir William 
Plower, jointly with Thomas Pigott Bsq. one of his majesty’s privy coune 
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cil, all this estate of Charles Dunne, son and heir to Barnaby Dunne 
Esq. of Ballybrittas, forfeited for rebellion, to hold for thirty-one years 
atthe rent of twenty poundsa year, during the lifetime of Sybella Dunne, 
otherwise Pigott, relict of said Barnaby Dunne, and £30 a year after her 
decease. 

Reflection tells us, the Irish have been truly unfortunate ; they appear 
as if they knew’ not the value of their origin, or the history of their 
progenitors; and that they believed they were predestinated to be slaves 
to every successive power. If not, why did they shed their blood for 
the unfortunate father of the worthless Charles? The low-minded 
temporizing Charles, when seated on the throne, declared he committed 
sin by seeking assistance from his faithful but ill requited Catholic sub- 
jects, and that his conscience assured him he ‘committed a sinful and 
unlawful act in allowing the confederates the liberty of the popish reli- 
gion. Nevertheless we are assured, he died a convert to the Catholic 
faith. How interesting is the information! or my part I consider it 
little matters in what faith he died, as his attachment to any one faith 
‘was but a trifling acquisition to its honour, 

‘The most distinguished family of the O’Dunnes retaining the ancient 
faith of the sept, resided in Gurteen and Dooregan. James Dunne of 
Ballyhupahane and Dooregan was the father of Joseph Dunne; the 

idfather of Mrs. Esther Kilbride now deceased, and relict of Dennis 

‘lbride Esq. late of Lugacurren. James Dunne was son of Daniel 
O’Dunne, who was the last of that noble family who held undivided pos- 
session of the fee simple interest of the extensive territory of Hy-Regan 
belonging to his ancestors, 

"As primogeniture, and the English law of descent, was only introduced 
into Ireland by a formal judgment of the king's bench about the year 
1610, in the reign of king James the first, the law of Gavelkind was 
in force at the time of the death of the chieftain Daniel O’Dunne, which 
took place about the year 1606, O’Dunne divided his property amongst 
his sons, John, Fraricis and James. ‘To John he bequeathed Mount- 
melick with his family residence there, which stood on an elevated site 
on the north bank of the Owenass river, and where the Protestant 
Church was lately built, together with the south-eastern half of his 
territory, with the obligation of dividing with his brother James, then 
aminor, and leaving him sole heir to John, should John die without 
issue. ‘To Francis he left the north-western portion, comprising Briltas 
and Clonaslee with his hunting lodge of Brittas, situate on the westera 
declivity of the Sleivbloom mountains. 

Under the Penal laws, at this and a subsequent period, any son might 
by professing Protestantism deprive his father or any other relative of 
his property. And Roman Catholics were even obliged to conform 
within six months after any title should accrue by descent, devise or 
settlement, on pain of forfeiture to the next Protestant heir. 

‘The framers of this code must have been a conscientious people; nevet- 
theless if Catholics framed and enforced such a law, excited Protestantism 


1 
would create a mental ‘storm sufficient to shake the eternal ity to its 
Jovest foundation. Such pure laws, actsand feelings, are to be expected 
from all invaders, no matter of what creed or denomination. The 
sufering of ou fathers evieaty prove tis andthe istry of nations 
evince it. 

Of all other misfortunes that of being under the authority of invaders 
is one of the greatest. At all times they are found to be merciless, 
avarivions and arrogant. Years are spent before a code of laws, per- 
taining to the protection of the invaded, is framed : during a capricious 
and absolute sway the conquerors commit all species of crime with im- 

unity. ‘The foot of the victor is on the neck of the nation ;—trath and 

iendship are but far distant sounds ;—pride and contempt repulse all 
complaints, The vanquished in their sorrows review the ‘past,—and 
execrate the present. 

Tt little matters what may be the creed of the conquerors, or from 
what nation they may come, they are susceptible to all manner of crime ; 
they consider the country their rightful possession, and they grasp it as 
‘if with hands of iron. natives are accounted imbecile fools; insulted, 
plundered and degraded. Who then is to be the deliverer of an oppres- 
sed people ? The of the people ; therefore his propitiousness is to be 
sought by sincere repentance,—humility, brotherly love and_ prayer. 
‘Where a dereliction of such is found, the nation is left to suffer, and 
its genius under the burden of all its woes is left to rave round the 
gibbet of its Peete 

‘There is not, in ind a fainily, perhaps, on whom the workings of 
the Penal laws are more strictly illustrated than the O’Dunns, ‘The son 
of Francis, who was the father of the late general and grandfather of the 
present Colonel Dunne, conformed to the it mode of worship, 
and thereby retained his ancestral domains, a remnant of which is still 
in the possession of the colonel, who is the only proprietor of the old 
time-honoured stock, who ‘possesses even a single acre of fee-simple 
property in this county. 

at and James Dunne with their families preferred their faith 
before any worldly interest ; consequently they lost their properties ; 
nevertheless John in his dilemma resolved to yee following be 
dient, mortgaged his property to an English lawyer named Adan 
Loftus, who was attorney |, and afterwards created Viscount and 
Marquis of Ely, for the sum of £500, and went to France ex 
dig thet the virulence of the Penal code might after a little time be- 
abated, and that he could return and re-possess his pro ‘Before 
he went, he placed his brother James in possession of a glen 
on a part of their property, at the source of the river Owenass on the 
south-eastern side of the Sleivebloom mountains, macied Ballybopahon- 

John never returned from France, and James continued to reside at 
Ballyhupshon. But hie catholicity was an_obstruetlon of his appearing 
in the law-courts as a suitor for the possession of his property 

‘After the death of James)his son Joseph was compelled by the Ely mort. 
16 
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to quit Ballyhupahon, and take up his residence in Gurteen and 
ooregan. His daughter Anne was married to Mr. Thomas Brennan, 
a descendant, as I have heretofore shown, of the princely O'Brennans: 
her offsprings were the late Mrs. Hsther Kilbride of Lugacurren, and 
the late Mrs. Margaret Lawlor of Ulonsaughy. Another of Joseph; 
Dunn’s daughters was married to Timothy Dunne of Killon Esq, in this 
county, from whom are the present Miss Dunne of Killon, and Mrs, 
Quirk of Kileock, whose father, the late Joseph Dunne of Killon Esq, 
held a captain’s commission in Nugent's regiment of the Irish Brigade, 
in the French service. The late Morgan and Thomas Cavanagh of 
Borris, Bsqrs, County of Carlow, were officers in the same regiment. 
~The O’Regans were it appears the more ancient chiefs of Hy-Riagain, 
a name it still retains in the parish Oregan or Rasenallis, ‘The O’Regans 
in remote ages possessed the territories about Tara in Meath, and were 
styled princes of Bregia. Of this ancient sept was Maurice Regan, 
secretary and interpreter to Dermod, king of Leinster, and whom Strong- 
bow and Dermod sent as herald to summon the city of Dublin to sur- 
render, and to demand thirty hostages. He wrote an account of the 
Anglo-Norman invasion under Strongbow and his followers, which is 
published in Harris's Hibernica, 

Sir Teige O'Regan was a distinguished officer in the army of king 
James the Second. It is quite true that the blood of the O'Regans still 
exists, in the descendants of the O'Dunns; this may be principally 
attributed to intermarriages ; and also the O'Regans and O'Dunns de- 
rived the most remarkable part of their origin from Ross Failge the 
eldest son of Cathaoir Mor. The O’Regans have been a warlike people ; 
Mahon O'Regan prinee of Bregia, or Magh-Breagh, which. signifies 
(ie immense plan, in 1020, defeated and took prisoner Alot, son of 
Sitric, king of the Danes of Dublin, and compelled him to redeeta him- 
self by a ransom of three ounces of geld, together with the celebrated 


sword of Carrolus, 200 cows and $0 ritish steeds. 


CHAP. XXXIX. 


‘The sept of the O’Gormans descended from Daire Barrach the son of 
Gta for, and possessed the territory of Hy-m-Bruin or the portion 
o 


thy were obits of great valour, and O'Hleerin says they actively rushed 
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descent ; according to the assertions of his 
‘Moryson ; and the evidence of history. 

The oats were originally chiofs of Magh-Drachtain and Gailim, 
situate in the barony of Stradbally and Ballyadams ; along the Barrow, 
and mentioned as the plain of the salmon, and of the pleasant 
O'Heerin describes O’Kelly’s lands fruitful, level and of many rivers; 
and tells us the O’Kellys were mighty hunters over the sunny lands of 
Gailim, and ruled their territory in peace, 

But their tranquillity was not to last; the demon of discord that set 
the machinery of complicated villus into action in Bngland passed across 
the channel, and was followed by the warring chiefs oft Catholic England, 
who in the strength of their Catholicity, were quite competent to commit 
every species of crime. The more they plundered, the more they 
became avaricious, The more they shed blood, the more they became 
blood-thirsty. The more they evinced piety, the more they became tar- 
tarean. They had their native priests with them; they received on all 
occasions absolution ; in short the devil fully enjoyed a new empire ; 
nevertheless the holy crusaders were buried in the old sacred monastic 
lands. Good God! what sanctified remains our unfortunate country 
possess. ‘Time progressed,—Bellingham, Russell, Perrott, St. 
and Mountjoy, with others as. sanguinary, followed under special autho- 
rity—without limits set to their plunder‘and bloodshed : deplorable were 
the events that followed: the people whom the vampire Moryson calls 
rebels, had to eat the flesh of the fellow-creatures. So great were the 
sufferings of the Irish that the lettered roffian tells us, they suffered 
ictal extremities beyond the record of most histories he ever 
read, and that between Tullogh Oge and Toome there lay unburied 1000 
dead, and that 8000 more were starved in ‘Tyrone. And to augment the 
tortures that shook and afflict extremely even common hamanity he tells 
us; “the forces sent against Brian M’Art, when on their return home- 
‘wards, saw a most horrible spectacle of three children, whereof the eldest 
was not above ten years old, all eating and guawing with their teeth the 
entrails of their dead mother, upon whose flesh they had fed twenty days 
past, and having eaten all ‘from the feet upwards to the bare bones, 
roasting it continually by a slow fire, were come to the eating of the 
entrails in like sort roasted, yet not divided from the body, being: 
beeiin 


pure-minded countryman. 


Good Being! nature shudders ;—sickens to its contre, ot 
falls prostrate. ‘Nevertheless the literary cat-thront says; sure 
poor people of those parts, never yet had the means to ki od, or to 
acknowledge any other sovereign than the O’Neils, which makes me more 
commisrte them and hope better of them here” 

The language-of this mercenary is quite enough to ereate anger in 
the breast o€ setoni ‘Job, and suse bias to reg helt of Eis holy 
indignation on the whole mass of Buglish audacity. Eternal shame on 
the memory of Moryson. Shame on Englishmen who prostitute truth, 
Christianity was established in Ireland, more than 1100 years, before 


- 
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this raffian wrote even one line. The” historio records, the traditions 
and reminiscences of Irish sanctity, were evident to the world. In fact 
Morysou’s blasphemy against God and his beatitudes to man, is worthy 
to conjoin with the honour he paid the virgin queen and the tyrant 
Mountjoy. He should blush over the putrescence of his degenerating 
nation when alluding to the sovereignty of Elizabeth, who, as Reeve 
tells us, had many gaillans and amongst the number were Leicester, 
Hatton, Essex and Mountjoy. And yet this paramount queen otronl 
hypocrites, desired no. hi en chteautne (ial to Have st inmsctoed one 
tomb, “Here lies Elizabeth, who lived and died a maiden Queen.” 
Good God !a licentious woman reflects not ;—yet of all others Elizabeth 
should reflect over the purity of her father, the virtue of her mother, 
and the honour of her own birth. If Moryson, prior to his audacity, 
considered attentively he would find that a farming girl lineally descended 
of the O’Neils was superior to Elizabeth, 

It is exceedingly irksome to be dwelling on matters of such tendency; 
yet to remain silent is a dereliction froma just and necessary vindication 
on the part of Irishmen. Nevertheless while the intellect is excited,— 
the heart is tortured, as very many exist in the Church principally 
established by Elizabeth, who are to be sincerely venerated, and who 
believe that the doctrine they profess is conducive to their salvation. 
‘This makes it criminal to entertain ill feelings against them; their God 
is our God, they have to await his judgment, we have to await it also. 

‘The O’Kellys were not of the iy Maine race, being a branch of the 
southern Hy-Nialls, and descended from Aodh Slain monarch of Ireland, 
‘who was the fourth in descent from Niall the hero of the nine hostages, 
descended from the royal line of Heremon. He was called Slainge, 
because he was born upon the river Slain. In his reign the Pontiff Gre- 
fory deputed St. Augustin the monk, to preach the gospel in Brian, 

eit original territory was Bregia’ or the counties’ of Dublin aud 
Kildare, the principality of prince O’Flanagan. They possessed the 

ies of west Norah and Kilkea in Kildare, and they were some- 
“times called the Mac Kellys. According to Rawson in his survey of 
Kildare, they had their chief residence at Rathascul, or the moat of 
Ascul near Athy. ‘They had also districts about Naas, and possessed 
the royal abode of the ie llard and Alild, the sons of king 
Dunlung. St. Patrick baptized the two young princes in a fountain 
near to the north side of Naas. 

Tt appears the O’Kellys got their territory in Leix, by forming an 
alliance with the O'Mores, ny respectable families descended of the 
OKellys are in this county; also in and about Naas and Athy. ‘The 
Kellys of Kelly-ville are not of this sept, being of the race of the 
O’Kellys of Hy-Maine, who were princely, valiant and illustrious. 
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CHAP. XL. 


The O'Duffs were chiefs of Criomthan, which comprised the greater 
part of asta ree tt Maryborough about Dun Mase or Duna: 
ase. O"Heerin tells us, they “possessed a country of great produce, a 
land which yields the finest fruits. ‘They were one the tetas 
clans of the Cahirean race, and said to have been of the same descent 
as the O'Cavananghs, O'Tools and O'Byrne; neverthels it does not 
appear that they distinguished themselves in the. field.—They ‘wets 
remarkable for being eminent theologians. And as other septs subject 
to the O’Mores. Some of their descendants are to be found in this 
county, 

‘The O-Delanys were a sept of note in upper Ossory, and also in 
Kilkenny. O’Heerin says O'Delany, was the chief of a productive terri. 
tory, and a man of hospitality. ‘The original name was ODubbshlaine, 
that is, the black man of the river Slany. ‘The residence of this chiet 
according to O'Heerin was Tuath-on-Toraidh ; nothing more pertaining 
to antiquity appears remarkable on the patt of this sept, Many rec 

table families of the Delany still remain inthis county. ‘The Right 

Dr. Delany was.a member of this sept. ‘The Doctor was a man 
highly esteemed, meek and sincere, and in all his sermons displayed a 
beautiful flow of parabolic eloquence, After a long and well spent life 
he died in the faith of the saints, ‘The remains of this illustrious 
bishop, lie in the Cathedral of ‘Tullow, County of Carlow; where also 
lie the remains of his sueceseor the Right Rev. Dr. Corcoran ; a man of 
the most benign disposition, He was highly educated, observed a life 
of strict austerity, and in his sermons evinced a delighiful elocution ; 
such was the united power of philanthropy and charity in him, he was 
often observed to shed tears, when not in his power to relieve fellow 
creatures in distress. He died without leaving means to defray his 
funeral expenses. ‘This excellent Prelate may be accounted a nativo of 
‘Timahoe, as his father possessed and dwelt on an extensive farm by ane 
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Bawn-ruske near Timahoe. ‘The Corcorans derive their or 
Heber Fionn the son of Milesius, and are relatives of the O’Haras, 
OGaras, O'Flanagans, O’Carrolls, and O’Dempseys of Glei lors 
The present Charles Corcoran Esq. of Raheen-duff or Blaok-rath, is 
a nephew of the venerable bishop, who was succeeded by the celebrated 
Dr. Doyles id wat icceonel STRAT san, wh 2 led by 
the late, alas, Dr. Francis Hely, # mam of “respectable 1, a native of 
this county, and remarkable for meckness, wisdom charity, A 
memoir of the life of this excellent bishop would be interesting, and 
conducive to the eternal happiness of many, ‘The anecdotes of his very 
many acts of charity are exceedingly affecting, and infuse a power into 
. the mind that arrests the irreverent upspringings of the heart, and leave 
a lasting impression behind. 
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‘The sept of the Mac Bvoys inhabited the barony of Stradbally, they 
were of the Clan Colla of Ulster, who destroyed the palace of Emaheen. 
‘They were a yellow hired peopl of great hospitality. | Many descendants 
of this sept remain in this county, in which many ancient families 
settled. In Tinehinch were the Mac Cogans, and O'Harts or Hurtys, 
who were originally princes of Bregia and Tara. In upper Ossory, 
were the Mac Cashens and the Mac Donnells, formerly chiefs of Claun 
Ceallaegh, now the barony of Clonkelly in the county of Fermenagh. 
In Slievemargy were the O'Dorans, very much celebrated, being the chief 
Brehons of Leinster ; and also in this barony resided the Mac ‘Teigues 
or Teigs, who were an ancient clan from Wicklow, and were of the 
same race of the O'Kellys, O’Cavanaghs, O’Pools and O'Byrnes, In 
Cullenigh were the O’Mooneys, Butlers and Graces. In Portnehinch 
were the Fitzgeralds, also the O'Brogans, whose lands were possessed by 
the O’Dunns and O’Dempsys. ‘The O’Dowlings settled in this county ; 
they were natives of Wicklow, and descended from Eiachedh the son of 
Cathnoir Mor. Of this tept is Edward Dowling of Timaboe Esq, a man 
who attracts our notice respecting the many events of his life: though 
his political principles are not agreeable to the opinions of those who 
are opposed to the conservative body of statesmen, he is a man of kind 
disposition : his character has figured in the republic of politics, and in 
fact Europe is well acquainted with his sufferings and his principles, 
which render him the celebrated Dowling of the 19th. century. He is 
aman of extensive information, his expressions accurate, and bis. mind 
on weighty matters so composed, that lawyers with all their logical 
elocution, could not ruflle his intellect. We have seen this man of 


In 1690, the then existi ternal and maternal ancestors of this 
ht at Aughrim under James the Second, and became sulferers 
celebrated act of transferris 


“pte Mac Cosorys or Oosgraves are mentioned as ancient. inhabitants. 
‘The O'Behans were a clan in this county, and celebrated for erudition, 


CHAP. XLI. 


The O’Dempseys possessed the territory of Clanmali isi 
vat of Portnehineh, the baronies of Geasiell and Philipstown, oo pet 
a nately Monastereven, and the adjoining district, with apart 


‘The O’Dempseys were a branch of the Cahirean race, and of the same 
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descent of the O'Conors Faly, being of th 
monarch Cathaoir Mor.” CU Sainte 


Elizabethis 
wars; but it appears they eonformed to. English faith and. English laws 
afterwards, for they got regrants of several thousand acres of ther ancient 
Tands, a8 may be seen irr the 
sey was knighted in May 1599, by Robert Devereux, ear! of Tissex, 
the reign of Chatles the First, Levis O'Dempooy erandonn cae Terence, 
and who succeeded as visoount, died in 1683, and was succeeded by hig 
eldest son Maximilian, who was made Lord’ Lieutenant of this county 
by James the Second.’ In 1691, when William became the 
throne, the estates of the O’Dempseys were co i 
was the last viscount, he sat in James's parliament in 1689, and died in 
1714, His grandson James O'Dempsey, a merchant, lived ia Liverpool, 
and is supposed to have been the last chief representative of that ancient 
family, 

Here all tke a satel of the! O”Desaponys in tone remote 
ages ; in 1839, the earl of Kildare pursued the 0 Peers acon the 
niver Barrow, ‘on their retreat from the County of Carlow, In 1876, 
the wife of O-Dempsey, by name Bedinn, a daughter of Daniel O'Dunne, 
died. Tn 1888, Dermod O'Dempsey lord of Clanmalier, was alain by 
the English. In 1394, ‘Thomas O'Dempsey eit to the lordship of 
Glenmalier. was slain by the English In 1178, Dermod O'Dempsey 
prince of Offaly, founded the Cistercian monastery of Roalas or Monas- 
tereven, called St. Mary's or De Rosea Villa, He richly endowed it; 
its name signifies. the monastery near the river. In 1445, Dermod 
O'Toole, lord. of Clan-Tool in Wicklow, was slain bj 
O'Dempsey's sons, O'Toole was fndearouing torn ner 

ce of 
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taken from, him ; the brave old chieftain fell in the cighticth year 0 
age. In 1452, the earl of Ormond (James Butler) loi hee 
Ireland, took the castle of Ley from the O'Dempsey. In. 1455, the 
son of Calvach O’Conor killed Cuilen O'Dempsey. "In. 14¢ s Calein 
O'Dempsey in the King’s county was slain by the English. In 1534, 
‘Turlogh Dew O’Dempsey, while under the protection of God and St, 
Evin, in the monastery of Monastereven, was treacherously slain by his 
relative Murtogh Oge O'Dempsey. But the displeasure of heaven pur- 
sued him, and consigned his punishment to the hand of O’More, as he 
Was slain afterwards by the famous but ill fated prince Patrick. In 
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1558, Donogh O'Conor of Failge the son of Bryan, was slain by Anthony 
O’Dempsey, on the festival of St. Patrick. “The death of this brave 
man struck the power of Offaley to’ tho centre, and left Leinster in a 
state of mourning. In 1576, Anthony the murderer of O'Conor, was 
treacherously slain, in’Cloneygown, ‘Thus divine providence permitted 
his fall by health 

‘When the English assembled a parliament at Dublin, in 1585, the 
O'Dem as the O'Mores, O’Byrnes and O’Tools did not attend. 
James O'Dempsey was a colonel in the army of James the Second. 
Many respectable families of the O’Dempseys, still are to be found in 
this county, in the King's connty, and also'in the counties of Carlow, 
Kilkenny and Kildare.* 


CHAP. XLU 


The O'Lawlors, as appear by inquisitions, and other records, held pos- 
sessions in the barony of Stradbally. The Lawlors of Dyratt Clone- 
nagh, Tinakill and Stradbally, are of this sept. The O” lors took 

_ their name from Leathlobhar, a prince of Dalradia or Ulidia, now in 
“the county of Down, in the tenth century, who was a distinguished 
‘Baeestor of them. ‘The O’Lawlors are of the Irian race or Clanna Rory 
of Ulster, and of the same descent as the illustrious O’Mores. 


gan says the O'Lawlors were powerful chiefs when inihabitants 
But during the depredations committed in the twelfth century, 
‘by dohn de Courey and bis Anglo-Norman followers, the Savadges, the 
landivelles, the Audieys, the Coplands, the Russells and the Whites 
“many of the O'Lawlers were driven from their possessions in Ulidia, 
and compelled to seck shelter in Leix, Of this sept of royal fugitives 
are ded the respectable family of Clonsaughy, namely William 
and Pat Lawlor Esqrs. with their two sisters, 
»~ The Mac Gilla Padruig or Gilpatricks, anglicised to Witzpatriok, 
were in remote ages famous kings, prinees and chieftains of the race 
Heremon. Fourteen generations before Cathaoir Mor, the branch 
eet Breasal Breac, who was ‘the distinguished ancestor of the 
tzpatricks. Breasal Breac had two sons Lathfine and Conla; the 
~O'Dwyres descended from Lathfine, and the Fitzpatricks from Conla. 

Tn the tenth century lived a celebrated ancestor of the Fitzpatricks: 
he took the name of Gilla Padruic, or servant of St. Patrick. ‘This 
Gave afuttire name to his posterity. Ossory takes its name from 
Aongus Osraige who was.a chief of the Fitzpatricks about 300 sears 
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after Obrist. St. Kiaran was a descendant of Aongns, and so far re- 
moved as the ninth degree; his father’s name was Luguy, his mother’s 
Liedon, and a relative of the O'Driscols whose territory was Carbery in 
the County of Cork. 

In early times, the Fitzpatricks, as princes of Ossory, ruled over the 
entire of the county of Kilkenny, anda part of this county, But in 
after times were dispossessed of the greater part of their possessions, by 
the Butlers and other English settlers in Kilkenny, and were confined to 
the barony of upper Ossory. 

O'Dugan in describing the Fitapatricks says ; “the clan aro of a noble 
and fine figure, and their habitation is the seat of it kings.” 
O'Heerin says; “brave are his battalions in battle.” And when speak- 
ing of their territory, he says; “to the kings of Tara its protection 
belongs.” It appears the Fitzpatricks degenerated from their patronial 
excellence, even admitting their progenitors were not to be highly appre- 
ciated as to their fidelity to their unfortunate country. 

It is not within the power of an historian in the present age, to unite 
or connect the acts belonging to any one sept, In this, history seems 
but ms wreck of time; yet its fragments show that a connection once 
existed. 

Fitapatrick prince of Ossory, in 979 burned Lismore, plandered 
Cloyne and Leighlin. For those acts the Ossorians suffered, as Brian 
Boru king of Munster entered on the following year, took 
Fitzpatrick prisoner, and compelled the chieftains of that territory to 

ive hostages. In 1013, Brian set out to oppose the Lagenians ‘and 

Janes, and on his way laid waste Ossory. After the battle of Clontarf 
and on the return of the tribe of the is, Fitzpatrick demanded 
hostages of the son of the immortal Brian, But Donough received this 
insolent demand with scorn and indignation ; and though the brave 
tribe of the Dalgais were reduced to 1000 men, yet the spirit of Donough 
‘was superior to his misfortanes; he instantly returned for an answer, 
that he was amazed at the baseness of the king of Ossory, by enden- 
youring to take advantage of the distress of his army: nevertheless 
he would certainly decide the dispute with him in pitched battle; and 
told the messenger withal that it was the greatest misfortune of his 
whole life, to be insulted by Fitzpatrick, whom he ever despised as below 
his notice. rs 

‘The messenger, instead of returning this answer, presumed to 
Donough from his design of giving battle, on which Donough 
but for the laws of nations, he would instantly cut out hi 
insolence, and ordered him out of his presence with this ti 
tell his master, that he would meet him and his subjects of Ossory on 
the field, if even he had but one man to stand by him. ” 

Donough continued his march, and dauntless entered into Ossory, 
where he was met by Fitzpatrick at the head ofa great army. | Donough 
prepared for battle on the plain of Gurtna-cles, and there displayed so 
much valour, that the Ossorians beexme timid, and positively refused to 
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fight, as nothing but a defeat was to be expected from the bravery the 
Maret heroes evinced. 

On which Donough continued his march, and Fitzpatrick hung on his 
rear, and by frequent attacks cat off 150 of the brave tribe, so that but 
850 returned to Munster. 

Tnor about 1072, Donagnn king of Leinster with many of his nobility, 
were barbarously murdered in the palace of Teige O'Ryan king of Ondron, 
by Donough Fitzpatrick. Not long after this treacherous and cruel ack 
Maolseackiuin monarch of Ireland Jed his army into Ossory, killed 
Dangal theson of Donough, witha great number of his subjects, and 
stich a3 escaped the slaughter, were made prisoners. 

Moore tells us that Fitzpatrick, some time before this sad event, ina 
paroxysin of jealousy seized on the son of the king of Leinster, and accord. 
ing to the savage ‘practice, common at that time both in England and 
Ireland, ordered his eyes to be put ont, 

For my part I cannot discover what authority Moore has for this; 
and though such may have been common in England, £ cannot learn 
snch barbarity existeil in Ireland. . But Moore in his history prostituted 


trath, and crouched beneath a power from which he hoped to procure 
advantages, 


In 1170, Dermod Mac Marnough being joined by many Irish, and by’ 


the Wexford Danes advanced into Ossor; , a8 Donald or Daniel Fitzpatriel 
was very obnoxious to him; because he abandoned him in his. misfor- 
tunes. Dermod’s forces were repulsed several times by the Ossorians, 
who would in the end have completely defeated them, had they not 
pnwisely pursued the invaders into a plain, where they were cut to pieces 
bythe cavalry. ‘Two hundred heads of the Ossorians were laid at 

ermod’s feet, who repeatedly leaped with savage joy. ‘This vile wretch 
who defiled rally, founded eight monasteries. O, cligion 1 O, Virtue! 
What sins could linger behind, after so grand and striking an evincement 
of piety! Yet the beastly and lecherous compound of hypocritical 
w Iness, actually bit off the nose and lips of one of the heads because 
it belonged toa man whom he Particularly hated. Nevertheless this 
ne zealot, debauchee and villain, was obliged in the swell of his 
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cg 2 
and while the two armies were standing in order of batle, Mac Murroush 


Proposed a conference, solely in order to take Fitzpatrick by surprise aud 
make him his prisoner. Dermod and Fitzpatrick met, on the lowlands 
of O'Brennan’s territory near the Nore, altended by a few eoublential 
officers : after a formal controversy, Dermod was about to execute his 
perfidy, when one of his officers, sear drew his sword and swore 
by the sword, he would plunge it into the liewt of tin man, who would 
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lay hands on the prince of Ossory. I shall not stand by,’ said he, 
«and see such an act of treachery committed onan Trish prince wlio 
trusted to honour” On which he took Fitzpatrick by the hand and eon 
ducted him back to his forces, and in the same moment abandoned the ser 
vice of Dermod, and became a faithful friend on many occasions to 
Fitzpatrick, who had too much perfidy at heart to retain or appreciate 
noble acts, as he treacherously laid an ambuscade for Prendergast who 
ree himself from it, and returned with his followers in safety into 
ales. 

It is asserted that Fitzpatrick in alliance with Prendergast invaded the 
territory of O’More, and ravaged it to a great extent. In this exigenc 
O’More was compelled to apply to Dermod, by whom he was quickly 
redressed. Some writers make this a pretext as to the submission of 
O'More ;—others will have it that O’More was a subject under Dermod, 
But all their allegations will not produce proof ;—O'More could not 
apply to a nearer frieud than Peabiod cote though he was leagued with 
the English, as Dermod was married to Cuclt O’More’s daughter, 
and withal an inveterate enemy to Fitzpatrick. Such was the sole 
cause of Dermod giving assistance to his father-in-law prince Cuchory 

ore. 

Dermod died in 1171; heis much celebrated in Irish history regarding 
his debauchery, perfidy and tyranny. He: became putrid while living, 
The visible displeasure of God settled on him. He died at Ferns, 
nest in which he hatched his. villainy, and in which he was secreted by 
the monks, an act most conducive to their glory. Yet he died without 
making his will; without penance, without the eucharist, and without 
the benefit of extreme tinction, What'a holy recluse he must have been 
in the hands of the monks at Ferns. They might well pride in their 
assiduities respecting his happy prospects. But his evil deeds subjected 
him to punishment, and he went before his God with all his crimes on 
his head. He introduced the English into this country; a people with- 
out morality, religion or honour. Prior and after the reformation, 110- 
thing like a splendid Catholic history of England can be given; ss the 
evidence of history is too explicit against any tinseled fabrication worked 
up by even an ingenious-writer. ‘The laity have been notoriously bod ; 
the clergy making few exceptions have been hood-winkers, corrupt 
shepherds, and seandaloosly extravagant in giving absolutions. ‘They 
have been, from time to time, a vile'set of men, succumbing to the most 
vitinting and blood-stained monarchs, that ever defiled a christian empire. 
From the days of William the Conqueror to those of Henry the Bighth 
its parallel in history, is not to be found in Hurope, During the space 
of 443 years, we find but one pious, humane, benevolent yet unfortunate 
king, namely Richard the Second. In aud after the reign of Henry the 
Fighth, the demons of hell seem to be permitted to wrench their shackles, 
and overspread England. The special demon that attended in order to 
corrupt,—worked powerfully on: prelates and priests; they began to 
suppose that they were long in darkness; the pleasures of this world 
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became great allurements ; with fear and trembling they reflectel—and 
finally they prostituted the ancient faith of their fathers. Is anything 
similar to be found in Irish history, prior to the reformation or after it? 
Nothing is more evident than the splendour and the purity of Irish 
Catholicity. Kings, clergy and laity were obedient ; the clergy moral, 
pious and scrupulous; but when England sent her hordes, Ireland and 
the Irish became contaminated, and wickedness evinced itself in all its 
variety. Prior to this we had no Irish martyries on record ; a proof of 
obedience, of piety and magnanimity. But the Duglish invaders gave to 
the country martyrs, as they infused the essence of their perfidy into the 
moral system of Irish independence; and so effective that the Irish, 
making few exceptions, are notwithstanding their boast of fidelity and 
patriotism, quite inclined to dispose and sacrifice their country if they 
get their price. 

On Mac Murrough’s death Strongbow invaded Ossory ; but on the 
return of Prendergast, a treaty was made between Fitzpatrick and Strong. 
bow; on which Fitzpatrick became subject to Henry, and marched his 
army with Strongbow against Daniel O’Brien king of Limerick who had 

leclared against the English. On Easter Sunday O’Brien was defeated, 

On the same year Fitzpatrick slew Donal O’Fogarty lord of south Bly, 
and committed slaughter in the two Elys where 320 persous fell. In 
1175, the English forees commanded by Raymond le Gros, joined by 
some Irish allies under Fitzpatrick, fought a great battle in a defile near 
Cashel, with the troops of Daniel O’Brien, king of Thomond, in which 
after great slaughter on both sides the Irish were at length defeated, 
Prior to the battle, Fitzpatrick gave vent to his infernal treachery in 
thus addressing Raymond le Gros; “if you conquer our axes shall 
cooperate with your swords in sharply pursuing, and slaying the fugitive 
evemy. But should you be pipalnety then shall these same weapons 
of ours which never strack but on the conquering side be as certainly 
Ue epee you.’ 

nthe following year Fitzpatrick who slew O'Fogarty, was slain 
by O'Brien. On this year Reymond, was called te Detlin’ by his 
wife, the sister of Strongbow. On Raymond leaving Limerick, he 
committed the iain of the city to O’Brien, who was constrained by 
the perfidy of the Irish to make Titan: No sooner had the Englis! 
troops passed over one end of the bridge, than they saw the other broken 
lown by the Trish, and, at the same time, the city in its four quarters 
was in flames, having been set on fire by command of O’Brien, in order 
that Limerick, as he remarked, might never again be made a nest of 
foreigners, 
yl], takes the liberty of stigmatizing the character of O’Brien on 
occasion. He even attacks the rational comment made on the act 

O'Brien by Mac Geoghegan ; who says; “O’Brien was the lawfol 
master of the country: it appears just that he should have used the only 
ee of tecovering it from unjust usurpers, which was to destroy their 
settlements altogether.” Moore should recollect that the English sa- 
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cred all th, ll honour, when advan 
will never endear his memory to Irishmen ; there is too rout 

of intrest seeking ini." Stongow the teebmted rates nce 
died in this year; and though he professed the doctrine of the Cheek 
ofRome, the sacrilegious hypocrite robbed and destroyed many Chuvsher, 


in bis foot 5 and iti 
said his affiction was heightened by a thought that he sag. rete 


meek, sorrowful 


yet to suffer ; the acts of her people have entailed woes on her, It but 
mortifies the heart to be reflecting on those matters, finding the watchmen 
of Israel solely for present motives, hypocritically laboured as if to rush, 
the souls of the base plunderers and’ murderers of the Irish into the 
kingdom of God, where nothing defiled can enter, 

To 1180, Daniel Fitzpatrick 


O’Brien, who slew the Young prince of Ossory in 1176. In 1247, a 
git war commenced by Turlogh the son of Hugh O’Conor, and 

‘itzpatrick ; they burned the town and castle of i 
the English pursued them and a dreadful battle eusued, in which a great 
number of the Bae was slain; yet the Irish hadto abandon their 
enterprise, as they had not equal forces to meet the English, Fitepatriok 
vras the most famous hero of the Ossorians, he was called Donogh from 
‘Donn,’ brown and ‘Cu’ a warrior. He was in com with two other 
men as brave as in any age existed, namely, Conor lin and Co- 
nor Mac Coghlan of the Castles, This dauntless and faith Ossorian was 
in the habit of reconnoitering the market-towns of the English, by visit 
ing them in different characters, asa carpenter, a turner, an artist or a 
Pedlar. He sometimes appeared a man of books, and by his splendid 
abilities a learned poct, and at otler times a dealer in wines and hides, 
He buffled the sagacity of the English, and after a considerable time 
during whieh he performed many exploits, he was slain by the English, 
He was a great Joss to the Irish; his national fidelity is almost suflicient 
to cancel the perfidy of many of the Fitzpatricks. 

In 1324, Bonogt Fitzpatrick lord of Ossory died; five years after 
Donogh Fitzpatrick prince of Ossory was slain by the earl of Ulster. In 
thirty-eight years after Malachy Fitzpatrick, and a great many of his peo- 
ple were treacherously slain by the English, In 1383, a great plague 
raged, and Fitzpatrick lord of died, as also did Mr. Kelly Fitz 

trick. 
et 1421, Fitzpatrick and the son of Libred Afrene an Englishman, 
marched with 1200 men to plunder Leix, they Pieced in their depre- 
dations until they came to the monastery of Leix, situate in Mon-au: 
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Beating or Stradbally. ‘This monastery was founded by one of the 
O'Mores in the 12th century ; about the year 605 St. Manchene found 
ed the abbey of Menedrochaid, which I strongly suppose to be the first 
abbey founded at Stradbally. O'Conor-Faly true to his relatives the 
O'Mores, met the plunderers at Stradbally and defeated them with great 
slaughter; this battle took place between the river and the north-west 
‘end of the town, commonly called the Ashtrees: the retains of the slain 
have been discovered promiscuously lying in that place. O’Conor by 
this victory possessed prizes of arms, armour and accoutrements, On the 
réturn home of the brave Murtagh O'Conor he was taken ill, on which 
he retired tothe Friary of Killyghy, took the monastic habit, and 
appointed his kinsman Dermod O'Qonor to succeed him. After a well spent 
life, and being for the space of one month in the monastery he died. 

‘The remains of this brave and illustrious man rest in the monastery of 
Killaghey, in the King’s county, During his lifetime he gained many 
victories over the English. ‘The authors of the Annals,—nssure us he 
conquered the world and the devil ; an expression replete with informa. 
tion. 

In 1478, Fingin Roe Fitzpatrick killed Richard Butler, in the door 
of the Church of Kilkenny. In 54 years after Thomas Butler son to 
the earl of Ormond, was slain in Ossory by Dermod Fitzpatrick, heit to 
the lordship of Ossory. In some time after, Dermod who defended his 

trimony from the rapacious intruders, was delivered up by his own 

other into the hands of Ormond, who confined him in chains in revenge 
of his son, and the many acts that he so valiantly achieved, In 1546, 
Bryan Kitzpatrick who was created baron of upper Ossory in 1541, sent 
his son Teige a prisoner to Dublin, where the brave young man was put 
to death at the request of his father, ‘This splendid Caron of uppee 
Ossory being a favourite with Henry the Eighth, was empowered to ai 
der the convent of the Dominicans of Aghavoe, and the friary of the 
Canons: r of Aghmacart. Henry me sacriligeously’ liberal, 
without deducting from his own wealth, and the newly created barons 
subsequently testified their gratitude for the king’s favours, by becoming 
the distingmished destroyers of edifices, raised by the piety of their ances- 

Though the Fitepatricks conformed to the will of the English govern- 
ment, they uit often suffered by English intrusions ; at one time Ossory 
was plundered by Peter or Pierce Butler, earl of Ormond and lord 
deputy. On which Fitzpatrick lord of Ossory, despatched a monk as his 
ambassador to Henry the Eighth, who meeting him as he was going into 

hurch, thus boldly addressed him ; “sta pedibus domine rex, domenus 
meus Gillapatricius me mesit ad te, et jussit dicere, quod si non vis cas- 
Uigure petrum rufum, ipse faciet bellum contra te.” In this interesting 
Passage we have a beautiful and remarkable characteristic of strength, of 
expression and Irish independence, solely in the monk and evinced by the 
monk. ‘The manly language of the monk cannot be too much adwired, 

stay your steps, my lord king,” said he to the proud, salacious and tyrunt 
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monareh, _ my lord Gilpatrick sends me to thee, and commands me ito 
tell thee, if you wish not to chastise Red Peter, he himself will make war 
against thee,” 

Though many of the Fitzpatricks, from time to time, were men of 
estimable principles ; yet a propensity to temporize too often appeared 
the polluter of the primi rectitude of the sept, a remains of which 
are to be found in this county, and also in the counties of Cavan and 
Leitrim, into which the more independant and faithful members of the 
sept were driven, at an eatly date by the English. 

Tt cannot be evidently proved, to whom the title of the head of the 
sept belongs, three appear to claim the honour, says the historian, name- 
ly, Patrick Vincent, Felix and Malachy Fitzpatrick ; nevertheless the 
moet distinguished member of this family is the illegitimate son of the 
ate Harl. 

Providence ordained, as appears, the honour so much esteemed should 
come toatinal close. ‘The ancestral perfidy of this sept, in fact destroyed 
the future honour of all its members, and left them in the wilds of 
illegitimacy, for ever to struggle in resuscitating it. 

T shill here take a cursory retrospect of some remarkable members of 
this ancient family. Barnaby Mac-Gil-Patrick who sent the mouk as 
mnessenger to Henry the Righth, was, married to a daughter of O'More 
lord of Leix. His son Bryan was created baron in 1541. He married 
first, Margaret eldest daughter of Pierce earl of Ormond, widow of Tho- 
mas Fitzgerald, second son of the earl of Desmond, by whom he had 
four sons and one daughter, viz, Burnaby-Oge his heir; Florence who 
succeeded his brother ; Teige or Thady who was put to death in Dublin, 
at the requestof his father ; Geoflty, and Granny married to Edmund, the 
second iseount Mount garet : 7. 

Barnaby the second lord was of full age at his father’s death, This 
worthy descendant of an O’More, on the female side, left nothing undone 
in ee to exterminate his relatives the O’Mores and O’Conors, and so 
effectual was his assiduity in the shedding of blood, that Sidney the lord 
deputy informed the council of England ; “ that the O'Mores and O'Co- 
nors, did not exceed the number of 100 fighting men, nor of that com- 
pany not above es able to ai to Oe 3 nt eS of late sai 
they been bereft of their principal men. by the grea igen 
and pains-taking of the Told of upper Ossory, Mr. Cosby, Mr, Taripole 


Phis i mpanion of Cosby, Hartpole and 
‘This is the Barnaby or Bryan the compa > fs nd 
Elizabeth, and who treacherously and basely took the life of prince Rory 
O'More. In 1560, he Sica bs sane Rowland Eustace 
Viscount Baltinglas, by his wife Joan, dang! 7 
by whom he hod au only daughter Margaret, the first wife to James lor 
Taha grandson of the afuresaid James, who died in Relenkss 1624. 

Bryan after decking his brow with lanrels, steeped in the blood of the 
brave and the innocent, died in 1681, and in the illustrious confidence 
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of his gracious queen. He was succeeded by his brother Florence, who 
was commonly a reputed bastard, He too was a favourite of the spiritual 
Elizabeth, who was graciously pleased in the flow of her princely favour 
and bounty to annex upper usory to tia county, and give unto him in 
fee some privileges and Church livings, to the number of seven, 
He married Catherine, daughter of Patrick O’More, and dying in the 
reign of James the First, left issue five sons and two daughters, ‘Teige 
his successor, John of Castletown ancestor to the earl of upper Ossory, 
Geoffry of Ballyraghin, Bryan of Walter Castle, and Edmund of Castle 
Fleming. 

"Teige the fourth lord of upper Ossory, married Joan daughter of Sit 
Edmund Butler of Tullow in the County of Carlow, second son of James 
earl of Ormond, and grand-daughter of earl Pierce, and dying in Decem- 
ber 1627, was buried in the abiae of Aghmacart, the burial place of the 
family. He was succeeded by his son Bryan who married Margaret, 
eldest daughiter of Walter earl of Ormond, ‘but died in the prime of his 
years, leaving issue Bryan, Edward and Darby. 

Bryan succeeded as sixth lord. He engaged in the rebellion of 1641, 
joined the Irish of Ossory, in 1642, accompanied them to the seige of 

orris, and in 1643, to that of Ballynakill. He married Catherine, 
daughter of Sir Edward Everard of Fethard in Tipperary, and had three 
sons and two daughters, viz. Bryan his suecessor; John who married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Bryan Cavanagh of Polymonty in the County of 
Carlow. James who died in England ; Ellen and Mary, who both died 
poong. Bryan the seventh lord, had a pension of 100 a year from King 

harles U1, which in 1687, was continued by King James. ‘Though he 
had three wives, it does not appear he had an heir to succeed him; con- 
sequently John Fitzpatrick of Castletown, Esq, second son of Florence, 
the third baron succeeded. In the reign of King James, he married 
Mabel, daughter of St. John of this county, by whom he had three sons, 
we his heir; John of Bordwell, and James of Grantstown, who 
were both cogaged the rebellion of 1641, with their brother Florence 
who so closely besieged Borris, that the besieged had to feed on horses, 


eee leaves, potato tops and cow hides, being without bread, 


In this state Colonel Preston with about 1500 men besieged the 
Place, compelled the garrison to surrender, 
Florence the principal commander in the rebellion married Bridget, 
daughter of Darcy of Platen in Meath, Esq, by whom he left John Fitz. 
atrick of Castletown, Eeq. Upon the restoration of Charles the Second, 
he gaa 4 petition to the commissioners of the Treasury, to be restored 
to his estate. On which a decree was granted in 1662 i the commis- 
sioners, for executing the Act of Settlement ; and by a proviso in which 
he was restored in blood, and enabled to derive his pedigree from any 
ancestor, lineal or collateral, and the estate, whereof he ‘or his father 
ee, was 


Tear ras pomeneed of before the 22nd of October 1641, wis 
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He married Elizabeth, fourth daughter of Thomas. Viscount ‘Thurles, 
sister of James the first duke of Ormond, and had issue Edward and 
Richard. Edward was drowned in his from England to Ireland 
in 1696, and died unmarried. Richard his brother succeeded and so 
acceptable was the report of his service to his country, his fidelity to the 
crown in promoting the Protestant suoesonin his Majesty llutious 
family, and other good qualities, that king George the First. thought him 
worthy of a place among the peers of Ircland; consequently created him 
in 1716, baron Gowran of Gowran. In 1718, he married Anue younger 
daughter and coheir to Sir John Robinson of Farming-wood, in the county 
of Northampton, and died in 1727 Teaving issue two sons, John his heir, 
and Richard, 

‘John in 1751, was created earl of upper Ossory. He married in July 
1744, the Indy ‘Evelyn Leveson Gower, eldest daughter of John earl 
Gower. He died in 1758, leaving issue two sons and two daughters ; 
viz John, Richard, Mary and Louisa. John the second and last earl of 
upper Ossory, was. born in May 1745, he snooeeded to the honours on 
the decease of his father. In March 1769, he married Anne, daughter 
of Henry Leddell, lord Ravensworth and had issue two daughters, viz. 


Indy Anne and lady Gertrade, 
shall here elose my narrative of the Fitpatrcks, in. giving a simple 
et strong tradition, pertaining to a descendant of Teige Mac Shane Mao 


il Patrick who, in 1581, inhabited the castle of Ballygihen. ‘This Tige 
Mac Shane was a poor blind man, who asserted he was a nephew to 
Florence third lord of , and heir to the title and patrimony, as his 
grandmother was Ellen Butler daughter of lord Mountgarret. Florence 
ae that his father as 30h ee Hil Balle, eae se. 
cond wife, but was married to Onory O*Doyne or Dunne o }, whom 
his father repudiated and took to his bed” Bllen Buller, “the mother of 
Shane, the father of Teige Mac Shane. ‘Teige denied this, nevertheless 
the Lord Chancellor and Court gave judgment in favour of Florence. 
‘This entailed poverty on Teige’s posterity, About 89 years ago a young 
man of this branch with a considerable sum of money, left his home in 
the act of emigrating to America : about twenty years passed away and no 
account was heard of him. On the twenty-first year after his departure, 
his mother dreamed that he appeared by her bed side, not asshe had seen 
him twenty years before, young, vigorous and handsome; but wan, ealm 
and pensive. O my son !” said she, “ my son what brings you now tome?” 
“T have been robbed, murdered and buried,” said the apparition, * my 
remains lie ina hillock, in the contre of green field in the county of 
Kildare, disturb my bones as they are defiled by the hands of the robber, 
and I shall go to rest.” Tec , 

‘The apparition vanished, the mother continued in dream, and seem in 
her vision a green field and in its centre hillock, on which a cock 
belonging to a farmer stood and crew three times. Her dream was an 
exact one, as by its mysterious power she knew the name of the place. 

The sorrowful mother on awaking, fully believed that her embodied 

18 
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spirit had a converse with the unembodied spirit of her son ; and that the 
spirits of the dead in their wanderings in this world, give supernatural 
notice of the past, and the future, to the embodied spirits, while the 
powers of the desk, so repugnant to the purity of the spirit, are sunk im- 
potent in sleep. 

‘The strange vision made so deep an impression on the mind of the 
mother that she found no rest ; consequently, she set out to find the place 
designated in her dream. She came to the place, on which a cock came 
and crew three times on the hillock. She told the farmer the sole and 
ea cause of her visit: he assured her the cock was observed daily at 
mid-day, to go down to the hillick and crow three times, On which he 
explored the place and found, much to his astonishment, human remains. 
Instantly the oman geetiet and fainted, fully believing she beheld the 
bones of her long-lost son. 

Tt is needless to give an account of the origin of the Fitzgeralds, Fitz- 
‘Maurices,Fitz-Stephens or Graces, as their descent from Nesta is sufliciently 

. known, It is equally so, as regarding the Fitz-Walters or Butlers. 

As [labour under a very limited support, I omit much—and close my 

history for the present. 


APPENDIX. 


Pace 29. 


‘We have a very curious tradition respecting the interment of St. Canice 
or Kenny. ‘This’ tradition asserts that on the day of his interment, a 
dispute arose between the inhabitants of Aghaboe and those of Kilkenny, 
to see which party would have the honor of having his remains; 
at the time of his decease contained 13,000 houses, the disputants laid 
down the remains of the holy man, on which two coflins appeared, 
containing the one and same appearance of the holy father. ‘The disputants 
became astonished ; epee for one party to take ono coffin, and the 
other party the other; consequently the coffins were interred, one in 
Aghaboe, and the other in Kilkenny. ‘This strange matter leaves it doubt- 
ful in what place the real remains of the saint lic. Inthe place where 
this strange occurrence took place, a large hawthorn grows, and is iow 
called Kenny’s bush. . 

In an Irish Manuscript witten in 1726, the following legend is related 
of St. Canice, which Colgan has translated into latin, and printed in his 
Acta Sanctorum, 


S5EAL WR ChaANNJoCh NAO). 


Apajle lazte bo CShayynjoe Naot a v-Ojleay Ropa-cps, 50 b-ps~ 
cay pluay deatan a5 jmeeace Sf A conn, Azur do Gonaype Caynnjoe 
Dede dO Ns dearimayb aziompos uata mar o m-bj FEW. RS Fare 
bl) Caryn de * cpa e, Ho cja an pluas dearpan Fa Ne 4 b-paca me 
tu?” “ Trasmaoyp,” ape an dearan, “ 4-d-cusjrzeapic Choynace an 
aptarpy éapad diyyn Fey d'aye ab cori7-aynimy Crombuby a5up yp ati 
lad ca pa FeanbrogancacyS Grpal Say ayy Foe ujle Peacsd a5ur 
m/-bear o Zeyead 6 Sup anjus, aguy anoyp Dob! ajl lynn cuaparnal 
& olbpeaéa do tabaype do. Hayne Cayynjoe pyr 49 y-Deaman, 
* cuypym ofte a5 Jornpod Bjb ceaée d's Farrysyp GO Finynnead Bar Fae 
nf Seancay ann pry cpmeyoll bays Z-capad.” RS lean ay deaman IsI 
TI Stimyneip Zo cinn-earnss, azup yp FAM P'aymrye ys Bia TD 
Buy jompoyys a1 deariyan céadya Zur an ojlesn aye Fa5a1b Carpnjoes 
‘45ur 1p amplayS do bj an dearvan bacad ajp b-ceace DO, Azur cneace 
ABbal apt a éolp jonup ysé cre ayy calany le, AW dubsype Capnntoe 
MP 4p v-dearan, “an ca,” an pe, “bj Fappam Zur D-cpsrs ayy ae 
éuyngeap pyeala bap Z-capad d'yniryon dam?” Up me," ant a0 
dearay. © Folllrrs Zan Fupead Bam,” an Caynntocs “56 91 bo 
ponnss any.” Ap beape, an dearan, © Do éuadmaryne mart bo 
Conane cura 50 rhyab apjmnigtesp. 0 ead nsoriea vay ab ain 
Pannaye, « Z-cpjé Uriayll, 4 d-cusprzeane Chonnsée, muy o payb Spey 
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Breanad do Eojrbljon ap d-cojl Zo h-aymrin 4 Airs agup ap poccuyyy 
Din cuyZe do FFAap a avam pe s Copp, azur ap b-fayerjy 0 bay 
TID dayMNE, do Zlacamarp ap. c-anam Zo b-obany a5a baad ap 4 
wh[-Svjomantayb ; agur 43a pranyad 50 h-sazrariayl ; A5ur If any do 
8INGZIS Ape varhayd-ne ; agup Fear spopmnjsee ap m-byjoza azur ay 
Brcomaérs Gabon, Naor Padprayc, atayn Tp forabbles va n-Bynjonnas, 
Fon 4 usle nao agur russ sivgeal maylle pp do Sjon anma an pea- 
cayS, Azur d's faopad opuynne, Do éujpeamayp cat yanriy, a5up 
bo cajtead bo foyseadayb cynverze riyn- Do eneaéenuysead mre 
TAN F-Cae Tn do fFoySead cyynerjze, agur tanaz éuZadrs 0 yoorio 
TSeal duye riuyl, do éuyngiy opm. “ Cyonnuys At Gainnioe, bo 
Taopad ay yeas ryp 6 nA plaveayb do-djpme tyn?” “ Jnveorad py, 

4Tt an deatian, “ ajniiijSe bo beypeas 7 bo na boécayb Zaé blazer 
49 ondin Phaopayc, azur vjort FAZbaS FETE vd FJonNAd, Yd cyary yA 
caypysin do'y apprise Zan corpAypyor 4 a3a15 peacada an anins, 
ABur apt na rheadugZad pry an adayd a édjle, v Ta]b  caraop va 
p-deannadmarine ay a5aq ay ayma Hae FAYE nfd 6/5] > ‘6 Sibyne p15 
S5ur ap m-buad ay ama b0'n c-pluas yearpda bo madmad pinne, 
ABup do jomépaday pp led & do éum sopbyyp Pappeayy : mup a b-fuyl 
SAmdeacup azZur luéZajp ayze Se, muy. a b-Fayl Zaé uzle oydypy, a5ur 
Zlo]ne, agup mpadarpla.” 


A LEGEND OF ST. CANICE. 


On a certain day as St. Canice was in the Island of Roscrea, he saw a 
host of demons in the air over him, and one of them separating from the 
rest, and making towards himself, [St.] Canice asked him ‘what demon 
host were they whom he saw?” “We are, ” said the demon, “going 
to the north of Connaught, to seo a friend of ours, whose name 
is Cromdubh, who is a willing servant to us in every sin and 
orery eri deed from the day that he was born, and now, we would be glad to 
pay him the wages of lanai [St.] Canice said to the demon, “ I com- 
mand you, thaton your return, you shall come and reveal unto me 
all that shall happen respecting your friend?” ‘The demon then followed 
his people, much bruised ; and, shortly after he returned towards the Island 
in which he parted [St,] Canice ; and he was lame on his return, from a 
large wound on his foot, so that he could not lay it on the ground. 
[St.] Canice said to the demon, ‘Ts it you that was with me, on whom L 
enjoined to relate all particulars respecting your friend on your return?” 
“tis,” said the demon, “ Relate without delay,” said [St] Canice, “ all 
that occurred there?” **Yes,” answered the demon. ‘* We proceeded as 
You saw, towards a mountain which is oalled after a holy personage, 
named Patrick, in the district of Umbhall, in the west of Connaught, where 
our friend who obeyed our commands until he hour of his death dwelt. 
And on our approaching him his soul departed his body ; and on our behold. 
ing that kind of death, we instantly received his soul to place it in torment, 
and excruciating pains, for its evil deeds; and then, our enemy, the man who 
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curtails our strength and power, that is, St. Patrick, the spiritual father of 
Irishmen, with hosts of angels with him, arose to save the sinner’s. soul 
and to take it from us, We then prepared for battle, and were worsted 
from the great number of fiery darts cast at us. Iwas wounded in that 
battle by a fiery dart, and T have come to thee to relate all that occurred 
according to promise.” “How,” enquired [St.] Canice, “was that per- 
son saved from those numetons pains ?” “I will tell that,” replied the 
demon. “He killed an animal every year, which he. divided 
among the poor in honor of St. Patrick; ‘amd there was not a vein or 
sinew, or hair, or bone, &c., in all these animals that were not counted 
and placed against his sins: and upon being balanced one against the 
other, it was found, that, for every charge we had against the soul, there 
was good works found to balance it, and upon the heavenly host being 
victorious, we were overcome, and they bore the soul with them to the man- 
sions of Paradise, there to dwell for ever in glory, joy, and happiness.” 


‘Tradition, saserta that, Martha Wallace or. Walsh, was dlapossesved on 
the death of her husband, by the Hartpolea; and. that she being a mem- 
bor of the Churchof Bome was incapacitated by the civ aw, abe persons 
lr anpeesele tie een Unatou kt agiein tons aeaeel by te oad 
boedty, eloquent, and pethotioaddesies yon wideh bb eald a abe pod 
tae a Tar ehacalioes, tte Aa, Titania Be sue eerie ate 
would cause her lands to be restored. She consented, the ceremony was 
imfonmed nd pomenions were ound 

Sherlock died childless, young Hartpole, the only oon of Marthe, 
Poorgrepeas sy areciney ery Mein pPecprpetya 
be planted ronnd tha grave yard, 

ge tella us that’ William Hartpole who died ia 1713, was married 
fo Martha, daaghtar of Jolin Flagersld of Ballyraloa ta the coutly of Cork, 
sailed dace two eons, Hobert and George, Tobalese L cannot daoaves 
any Histocis abcount of Marths Wallocd  notertheless,T fod ber name 
interibed on a stone, now ect in, the worth-west end wall of the now 


existing chapel. 
Pace 39. 


‘The tomb in Shan-a-valla, reputed as being over the remains of a bishop, 
is almost exactly similar to the ancient sculptured pillar stone which once 
stood in Owen’s-lane, Dublin, and called the “ Blessed Stone.” O'Bren- 
nan in his Ancient Ireland, gives us a representation of this stone which 
stood near the door entrance to the aucient church of St. Audeou or 
Owen, and is now in the possession of the abd Rey. Dr. Spratt. Dr. 
Petrie says that this stone te like to the one at Shan-a-valla), belongs to 
a class a monuments—most probably sepulchral—which are now rarely 
to be met with in Treland. A 

‘Timahoe at present is improving; near to the Round Tower is » small 
yet beautiful church ayy, |. In Timahoe are a dispensary, 
post-office, a loan-fund, and a petty-court-house, these important and 
public services may be principally attributed to Joseph Edge Esq., who is 
a gentleman of very excellent character, 

» 
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‘Pimahoe would have been very much improved by Edward Dowling 
Esq, but for the many vexatious disappointments he sulfered by the 
ambitious, vindictive, unscrupulous and unfortunate John Sudlier ; never 
theless, Mr. Dowling his overcome all concerted oppositions and evinced 
to Hurope the injustice so long cherished by his low-minded enemies. 

Sir Fenty or General Harrington, boasted that he was descended liealy 
from the ancient kings of Scotland ; the Saxon kings of England, and in 
orderto enrich his blood much more with the quintessence of royalty, he 
averted himself a descendant also of the illustrious Copelingian kings of 


rance. * 

Tn this outburst of ancient kingship, all the splendour of a Milesian 
origin must recede into some back ground, and leave the flux of imagination 
to figure before the sickly vision of ignorance and pomposity. ‘The 
residence of the ancestors of this illustrious begotten man was at Ald- 
ingham in Lancashire. 

Respecting Fossy church we have astrange tradition. About 50 years 
Bes atyrenaedl by the side of a crooked avenue leading to Fossy church. 

¢ family remained up until midnight engaged at business ; a few nights 
before there was a great fall of snow, but none on that night. About the 
midnight hour the family heard much noise coming down the avenue, on 
which they looked out, and took a perfect view by the moon-light, of a 
large funeral containing foot and horse passing down to the church. When 
the funeral passed they extinguished the Tights and remained silent; the 
saw nor heard no more, though they remained at their fire for a considerabl 
fine. Next morning at day dawn they got up and much to their surprise 
they could not discoverin the snow even a single trace of horse or foot, 
that evidently to them went down the avenue on the night previous, conse: 
quently they came to the conclusion that the beings they beheld, were the 
mysterious inhabitants of the raths on their way to the church to inter 
in its cemetery one of their people. 5 


Pace 47. 

Tn the same district is Kilmurry church a name signifying in Irish Cjll 
Whuype, or Mary’s Church, ‘This sacred edifice is of great antiquity as the 
stones made use of in erecting it are surface stones. ‘There are no remains 
of a cemetery. Its history is lost to the present and fature generations. 
Such we may attribute to the past state of our unfortunate country, 


Pace 48 
On the range of Ballycoolan hills in Ballyteskan where in 98, Whelan 
and Callan were shot; two United Irishmen returning home after the 
battle of Comer, they were spied, the yeomanry of Stradbally rode up with 
some upshots of the town ; the unfortunate men were defenoeless, mercy 
was denied to the most humble petitions of Whelan who was shot by one 
Deverall, and during the moments of his last agony he was repeatedly 


stabbed by rho wi: i 
papistical Uh | some others, who wished to falfil their oaths regarding 
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Pace 48, 


misfortune to lose his sight in the conflict. ur fell by the spear of 


Cairbre king of Ulster, who was almost instantly. slain by 
of Munster. 

‘The destruction of the Irish. militia, was the greatest misfortune that 
ever befel Ireland. If the militia existed, under any commander similar 
to Fionn, the English invaders would be totally annihilated and the 
majesty of the country sustained. 


Pace 51. 

‘The ancestorsof the Rev. JamesWale were descended from William Wale 
who came into Ireland with Strongbow, who gave him Johnstown in the 
county. of Carlow, ‘and afterwards estates in this county, namely, Coolna- 
muckie and Ballynakelly. The Wales were remarkable by their virtues 
and were en in offices of high trust in the State ; but their attachment 
to the a ‘of their fathers’ caused them to suffer like many of their 
countrymen. 


oghoorb, king 


Pace 58. 


Some years ago a very large and ancient oak tree stood on the right over 
the well ‘of Cremogue on which was a representation of a cross, and before it 
penitential visitors kneeled and commenced their devotions ; farmer who 

the lands—by name Moran, cut down the tree and converted it 
into farming utensils.” At the time of this improper act, Moran was a 
wealthy farmer, but from that time out he became reduced, was dispo , 
and had to emigrate to America, Ihave been assured that his horses 
refused to drink of the waters that flowed from the well, and that he had 
to send them to water in another place. 

Thave known a farmer, by name Kelly, who cut down a large ash 
tree that grew over Shellin-wel: “Kelly a the tine was 0 table 
farmer, but from that day he became reduced, lost possession an died a 
young man, 
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Pace 62. 

The Castle of Lea is not withont its strange traditions, A family of 
the Costillos resided quite near to the Castle: and on a summer's evening as 
ayoung woman of the family was a milking her cows, three ladies came into 
the yard and asked for a drink; she left her milking-pail, went into the 
house, brought out a drink of fresh buttermilk; the ladies took what she 
presented, and on departing one of them struck the gel with a cutting- 
whip on the shoulder, the second took her by the hand and twisted one of 
her fingers out of joint, the third gave her a slap on the cheek and turned 
her mouth towards her left shoulder: the young woman remained afflicted 
until a person skilled in the mysteries of Folk-lore applied a remedy that 
effectually cured her, 


Pace 64. 


‘The Castle of Colebanagher was in the possession of Thomas Temple, 
brother of Sir John, ancestor of the Viscount Palmerston. On the 10th 
of November, 1836, he sold the Castle and lands to ‘Thomas Hammond 
of Frankton, in Warwickshire, for the sum of £900. 

Sir Charles Coote came into Ireland when very youtg ; served in the 
wars against O'Neill, Earl of Tyrone, in the rank of captain of 100 foot. 
King James the First, so remarkable by his inattentive feelings over the 
base and bloody murder of his beautiful and celebrated mother in consi- 
paces arian absolute scoundrel, for the services rendered by Sir Charles 
to Elizabeth, the most shameless, vile, and perfidious of women,—appoint- 
ed him Marshal of the Province of Connaught with the fee of 5s. 74d. 0 
day, and twelve horsemen of the army, ‘ir Charles derived his descent 
from Sir John Coote, a native of France. Sir Charles was certainly a fiery, 
enterprising, and unfortunate soldier ; he was shot dead at Trim, by, as is 
‘supposed, one of his own troopers in’1642, and his body was sent next 
day under a guard to Dublin. Sir Charles established at Mountrath, a 
factory for broad-cloths, serges, baize, wool, worsted and woollen yarn, of 
which he was plundered the Irish ; with tenters, harness, horses and 
money, as sworn by Isaac Sandys in 1642. In 1641, he was robbed and 
despoiled at Mountrath of fustians, linen, cloth, and cotton yarn, worth 
£716 95, sterling, as sworn by Philip Sargent. 

_ Sir Charles, the second baronet, as fiery and as enterprising a soldier as 
his father, erected an iron work at Mountrath, for the casting of iron ord- 
nance, granado-shells, ball, and other shot necessary for the service of the 
commonwealth. In 1641, he defeated 1200 of the Irish, commanded by 
O’Rourk, and also defeated Hugh O'Conor, son of O'Conor (Dun), titular 
Benes of Soameght a oe on the 18th of December, 1661 of the 

ox, and on the 7th of February i ied in Chris 
Churchs babii. following, he was buried in Christ 
pol = aaa age i eee matters what may have been the political 
les of ancestor ol i i 
i idalgent iateae the present Cootes, who certainly are kind and 
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When we cast otit mental vision over past events we discover agitious 
acts committed by a people who professed the creed of our fathers. In 
fact their atrocities preponderate, as their hypocrisy outbounds the range 
of sober judgment. But it is too evident tat in thevexctaciethio® our 
prejadicds we leave those acts in the gloomy recesses of the back ground, 
and fling the light of our anger on the deeds of men who differed with out 
fathers in doctrine. 

‘The now existing ruins of the castle of Morctt originally belonged to 
Lord Mortimer; but the primeval eastle of which no traces romain was 
erected by the illustrious O'Cahills, who were numerous in the counties of 
Carlow and Wexford, ‘The ancient district of the O’Cahills appears to be 
situated on the borders of Tipperary and Kilkenny, O’Cabill was chief of 
Corea Tine. We also find that the O’Cahills possessed a territory called 
Cruffon, comprising the barony of Killian and a part of Ballymoe in the 
county of Galway, and that their chief commanded conquering forces, 
Thename of O'Gahil may-be derived from the word. Catholl, a compound 
of ‘Cath,’ a battle, and ‘oll,’ great, 

Of this illustrious sept, on the maternal side, is Thomas A. Bailey, of 
Poolsbridge, Esq. His mother, Bel Cabill, alias Mrs. Bailey, was a lineal 
descendant of the ancient O'Cahills who were lawful proprietors of the 
more ancient Castle of Morett and of its extensive lands. In endeavour- 
ing to eintte the OFCahils in their ancient property, fll the valiant 
Cromarty O’More at Morett Castle. Mr. Bailey isa relative of the very 
respectable Cabs who, formecly resided in ooey and Gilabeana He is 
also on the maternal side a relative to the descendants of the O'Byrnes of 
‘Timogue. Mr. Bailey is certainly a kind and indulgent agent. over the 
property belonging to the descendant of ‘Thomas Cosby, Esq., who, much 
fo the glory of his memory, was no bigot 


Pace 66. 


Some splendid monuments resting over the remains of the ancestors of 
the Weldons are to be seen in Swans Comb, in Kent, the ancient residence 
of the family. A Boar's head surmounts each monument, being the ancient 
crest of the family armorial. One that dates 1609 contains representations 
of Sir Ralph Weldon, his lady Eliza, his five daughters with his three 
$01 


ns, 

‘The second monument represents Anthony Weldon, in a kneeling posi- 
tion, his bande closed ; and, on an altar, a ja lies open before him. He 
was born in 1613, and died in the 29th year of his age. 

‘The third monument rests over Sie acs sti Tan ae Weldon, 
daughter of George Weldon, Esq. and wife of Sir Anthony Weldon. 
Indy left issue eight sons ee daughters. She died the 15th of No- 
vember, 1622. 3 ae 

On this monument she is represented in a kneeling position, her hands 
closed ; and, a book open before her on an altar. In fact each monument is 
very magnificent, containing the device of the family. 

19 
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: 

In 1661, William Weldon was M.P. for the borough of Athy. 

‘The general character of the Weldons is very estimable. We have an 
evidence of their noble disposition in the person of Colonel Weldon, for- 
merly of Kilmorany. In 1798, when a seditious spirit unfortunately en- 
compassed the wisdom of Irishmen, and when a most abominable and 
bloody plot was formed to exterminate on one night the unfortunate pea- 
santry, Colonel Weldon, so much like his illustrious ancestors, set his. 
heart and hands against the nefarious combination, and commanded the 
roffian, Doverall wo intimated to him theintended wicked proceedings, to 
strip off his militray dress and quit his presence—“ Villain,” said the noble- 
minded soldier, “are my innocent neighbours to be murdered in their 
sleep, begone you brutal rascal ; I shall not lose time; I shall exert my- 
self and intercept this wicked purpose ; this infernal plot.” 

‘The gallant Colonel acted agreeable to the impulse of his noble feelings, 
the detestable conspiracy was frustrated, and memory still loves to visit 
Shavrepse whiners hin "rennin ners. 


Pace 69. 


‘The O'Brennans, not solely by a rental weakness, lost their territory, 
bat by the rigour of William the Third’s laws, which laws defeated the 
objects of justice presented to the O’Brennan regarding the attainment 
of his ancient possessions, or the payment of £75,000, awarded him by 
both houses of parliament. 

‘The O'Brennan’s pedigree evince a descent in regular line from Anliff 
Oge, who by an extract from the Pipe Roll preserved in Birmingham 
‘Tower, Dublin Castle, it appears that Auliff, son of Melaghlin, the grand- 
father of Auliff Oge was living in 1286; and therefore to infer that Auliff 
Oxe with whom the pedigree ended, lived till the commencement of the 
14th century. 

‘This pedigree runs in a direct line of twenty-nine in descent, from 
Aaliff back to Cathaoir Mor, Monarch of Ireland, in the third century. 


Pace 70. 

Ballynahan Castle was formerly a very strong fortress containing arched 
apartments under ground. — Many bloody battles were fought around it. 
fred gi this ae mut eon remains have been discovered. The 

joventons, though one of the seven tribes and colleagues at th ter 
of poe were not led seo or as blood-thirsty as rien 
and Hartpoles were; nevertheless the original acquired by blood- 
shed and plunder has passed away as a curse Part tle tribe. 

‘We have a tradition that the night before the interment of any one of 
the Hoventons in ‘Tankardstown, in the family cemetery, a light like 
flame, is aly seen over the remains of the long deparied Hoventons. 

‘Near New 


y Castle is a rath on which are growing many beautiful haw- 
thorns: tradition asserts that when any person, “2 any ‘ines cuts any one 


of these bushes he certainly suffers a loss of one or more of his black 
cattle. 
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Pace 71. 

Tobair-a-Dugh, or the drinking well, must certainly have been celebra- 
ted in the early ages of Christianity, and most likely a miraculous power 
existed in the waters which were used ‘as potions. ‘This well, like Kilgory 
well, and that of Mss tsreoghy cannot be passed over without the honour 
of sharing a reasonable meditation, Some time past a child affioted by 
an inveterate scurvy that balled all medical power was cleansed perfect 
by the waters of Kilgory well. ‘This child belonged to parents who prof 
the doctrine of the Church of England; and who privately brought the 
child to the well. Not many months ago a boy residing in Kilfeakle was 
afllicted by a pain in his leg, all remedies failed; amputation was consi- 
dered necessary ; nevertheless the water of Kilgory well was applied, and 
the pain departed. 


Pace 77. 

In 1118, died William Hartpole, who was martied to. daughter of John 
Fitzgerald of Ballymaloo in the county of Cork. Tn or about the year 
1746, his son George martied Mary danghter of Patrick Wemys, Eaq, 
In of about 1600, Robert Hartpole was married to Lady Harriet Siteford, 
The Stradfords, namely, Robert. and his brother Bnsebius, eliled in this 
county. Ther descentants. were afterwaris eatls of Aldborotals Jind 
tics married a daughter of Warren, of Kilkeuny; eq and had to adhe, 
edward who nseidestiniedlyoarmaj eee sBalipasty dd Benga AS 


daughter of a ‘Thomas ene [aren of the ed of tee 

Regarding the purchase o! rne’s Property e is 
have ferent trait . One sri that, Sir Peter tyre ch 
the property, and afterwards took the name of Lester, and when about to 
redeem the lands, the Marquis raised objections, asserting he did not 
purchase or incumber lands belonging to Sir Peter Lester; ond that 
this matter of objection continued in law fora epnsiderable time, nutil by 
some casualty O'Byrne’s claim became frustrated. 

Another tradition arms that Sir Peter made sale of the property to 
the Marquis, and-that when the deed was drawn up, the bell rang for 
dinner, on which the Marquis requested of O*Byene to sign the decd, and 
that he would pay the purchase money after dinner. O'Byrne acquicsccs, 
signed the deed, took dinner, drank freely, became intoxicated, soughit 
repose, and on the next morning when he demanded his stipulated amount, 
was told by the Marquis that iat him. ‘This tradition has been reci- 
ted by the late Sir Edward Walsh. th: a 

What truth or error may exist in one or the other tradition is best 
known to the present Right Honourable Lord de Tabley, and the present 
Marquis of Lansdowne ; nevertheless, we have a poctic prediction that the 
lands will again be possessed by an O'Byrne of the noble house of De Tabley. 
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Pace 90. 

Lewis’s very ancient palace is a grand monument of the pagan O'Mores ; 
the outside bank is pie four fost from the bottom of the entrenchment 
to the topof the bank. On the rath or pallace is a tumulus towards 
sonth-west, and from the bottom of an entrenchment on the rath, in 
half moon form, to the top of the tumulus, measure fifteen fect, from the 
top of the tumulus, south-east and east-west to the bottom of the rath’s 
entrenchment, are thirty-five feet. It is altogether a magnificent erection, 
and strikes the heart of the beholder with reverential awe. 


Pace 93. 

‘This cannot appear strange, as Sir James Ware alleges that in 1639, an 
‘urn full of the coins of the monarch Hadhna Dearg, who reigned 700 years 
before Christ, was found in a Druidical cave in the County of Clare. These 
coins were of silver and as largo as an English shilling; on one side was the 
i ie monarel’s head, and on the reverse Hibernia, bearing in 
her hand the wand entwined with a serpent. Two of these coins were in 
the museum of Trinity College, Dublin. In the reign of this monarchithe 
taints were worked and gold and silver coined into money ; the mint was 
eased at Ross on the banks of the river Suir in the County of Water- 


Lewis in his popes Dictionary names this O'More, namely 
Lewis, as a vassal of Lord Mortimer’s, suppose he follows Ledwich or 
some other author equally shuflling; and confounding many essential 
subjects in order to confuse the intellect while setting a stigma on the 
character of Lisagh who isso remarkable in history, and may be said to 
be the maintop of the independency of the O’Mores in the fourteenth 
sentry 3 we shall now see in what a position this matter rests. 

In 1809, Edward the Second commenced to reign: prince Lisagh 
seized on Dunamase in 1319, in the tenth year of Edward’s reign. What 
now for Ledwich's veracity who asserts that it was in the seventeenth of 
Edward’s reign. By this it appears Ledwich has in the heart of his pre- 
judice over-leaped his object by the of seven years, Such in factis 
not adinissitle when the character of an illustrious people rest at. stake. — 
Civ a eee not admit it as an evidence, 

lay the 25th, 1815, Bruce landed in the north, with 6000 men: in 
1816, his brother Robert landed with a powerfularmy, in 118, the Scots 
were defeated ; hence it is evident, that prince Lisagh seized on the castle 
of Duuamase, the year after the Scots were defeated, a fortress possessed for 
ages by his ancestors. _ The taking of this stronghold is not an evidence 
that Lisagh was a subject of the Tnglish government, or that he did not 
Possess, any other part of his hereditary territory. And withal, it is not 
probable under any supposition or colors, that prince Lisagh, if a subject, 
would sever friendship with the English and Mortiee at a time when 
their ambition and power were elected by a victory over Bruce. It 
Appears quite evident that Lisagh independently possessed a part of his 
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territory, and that he as an independant prince, regardless of the wrath or 
friendship of the English, stormed and (eok Danamase, 

Ledwich like the other fuithful and eloquent writers, while stigmatizing 
prince Lisagh aud the independency of the princes of Leix, kept his eyes 
averted from Rory, lord of Leix, who, exactly twenty years after princo 
Lisagh seized on Dunamase, in 1346, made submission to the earl of 
Kildare, and lord Walter Bermingham at Athy, ‘This is the O'More whom 
the pure-minded Ledwich and his learned colleagues have honored with 
the name of Lisagh, and made him so. brave and so perfidious for their 
own prejudicial purposes, as to storm Dunamase. We find that this 
deluded instrument of English perfidy was in eight years afterwards slain 
by his relatives for making a submission which they considered so dis- 
honourable to their name and independence. In nearly forty-eight years 
after, his son Rory, as pusillanimous as his father, as 1 have cpl 
made submission to Mowbray earl of Nottingham. 

It appears very probable that the father of this Rory, that is the 
O’More slain by his relatives, had some possession in the manor of 
Danamase, and that he incurred the displeasure of the English i 
some motives ; as he became liable to their displeasure when he did not 
attend to the summons on the invasion of Bruce; and that prince Lisagh 
re-established his possessions more firmly in Dunamase; in or about the 
year 1346. i 

But why all this keen stress. of a humiliating censure on the princes of 
Teix? Do English writers forget that Henry the Second, with bonds 
of faith and submitted and mined homage to Louis the Seventh 
of France; and that Edwagd the Third did in like manner, do hom 
age at the foot of another French king; yet the one and the other after- 
wards made wars against these very monarchs; nevertheless, charges of 
perfidy or rebellion are not brought against them. } 

One thing is striking and impressively evident, namely, the English 
seldom or ever condemn acts of dishonour ot flagrant perfidy when com- 
ritted by their nobility. ‘This is not a recent principle of their political 
theory, for we find it has egregiously existed in the ages of their primitive 
faith, and that to such a degree that the Catholic invaders of Ireland rest 
the most abominable villains on end ae the oe of the Ba 
illustrious and brave, yet unfortunate Irish, was and is to be victimized, 
while the enemy of man brass-burnishes the forehead of England in order 
that she may outbrazen all scandal. 


‘ Pace 96. Cpa 

I bout the year 1407, prince Anthony got lenor, 
daughter of Sit Robe Dillonaf Proudston.and Skreene, who was , 
to the daughter of Sir James Bermingham, ancestor of William Baron o 
Carbury, and had issue five sons; Sir Richard, his successor, Besliek ir 
James, Walter, pee eae eae. a married to John, 
eldest son of Sir James Morris, and Elenor me 

By this union with the Dillons, Earls of Roscommon, whose original 
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name was O'Neill, the descendants of prince Anthony became relatives of 
the family of Sir Thomas Fitegerald, of the Bellews of Robinstown, of the 
Bourkes of ‘Tipperary, of the O'Kellys, of the family of Sir Dominick 
Brown, that of Justice Aylmers, of the Bustaces of Castlemartin, county 
of Kildare, of the Fitzgeralds of the house of Desmond, and also of the 
Barls of ‘Tyrone. 

‘The fourth: Earl of Ormond was a man of the most refined qualities, being 
a complete master of the languages of Europe, a great lover of history and 
antiquities, and gave lands for ever to the College of Heralds, for which, 
‘until the Reformation, he was prayed for in all public meetings, nevertheless, 
he was vindictive and worked the ruin of the illustrious house of theO’Motes. 


Pace 98. 


‘The slaying of this brave Irishman who fired at the deputy was an act 
contrary to the honours of war. Admitting his determination to take the 
life of the deputy was a great crime in the sight of England ; yet his 
valour entitled him to the clemency of a noble-minded soldier, If any one 
of the English acted as this intrepid Irishman, and was immediately cut 
down by the Irish, their chief would be stigmatized, and his party 
accounted military ruffians, 


Pace 99. 


The Skonsgtans derived their name from the village of Say 
in the county of Leicester. Sinon was living therein the reign of Euward 
the First, and had two sons, Geoffrey and John. ‘The male live of Geofhey 
failed in the third generation, but the heiress married William Skevington 
a descendant of John, the younger brother of whom. we speak. ‘The 
eleventh in descent from him was knighted b; Henry the Seventh, in 1529, 
constituted the King’s commission in Ireland, and did Jord depity ofthis 
kingdom in Decem!| - From the younger branch of his posterit 

are descended the lords Massareene, = ? 


Pace 100. 


The first account wo have of the ancestors of St. Leger is Sir Robert 
St. Leger, who was present in 1066 atthe battle of Hastings, and had the 
honour, as is supposed, of supporting William the Conquerer with his 
hand when that illegitimate usurper was quitting the ship in Sussex. 
And in order to fan the flame of this str in Naealaay, it is asserted 
that the descendants of Robert attended Richard the First atthe siege of 
Acre. And, that they were intermarried with the royal family in the 
m of Sir ‘Thomas St. Leger, who married Ann of Yor 5 Duchess of 
rxeter, sister of king Edward the Fourth, and eldest daughter of Richard 
Plantagenet, Duke of York. It appears Dick’s daughters were not in 
high estimation as now-a-days, But the royal swell of England was so 


fluctuant that knights might aspire without gross presumption. Sir 
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Anthony St. Leger served under three successive princes as lord lieutenant 
of Ireland.—Sir Anthony left issue, Sir Warham, Lord President, 

Indeed! by the many’ proofs we have in history it stands apparent that 
the English acquired all their ascendancy by nothing less thay treachery, 
For 431 years, that is, from Henry's invasion to the end of Eltzabetivs 
reign, not one brave, or honorable commander appeared in Ireland on the 
part of England; they were, collectively speaking, dastardly, perfdious, 
and avaricious, 

James the First made a grant to Sir William St. Leger, for the valuable 
services of his grandfather, Sir Anthony St. Leger, of the towns and lands 
of Ballickmoyler, Atateeduff, aliag Ath duff, Skeanagh, Graignerassian, 
Kilmacomocke, Ballina, Coppanergan, hentescanlan, Garroballekill, 
‘Taleghbast, Darralaskan Curraghoodagh, Gurtinegeyne, Ballynecarge, 
‘Tierernan, Clonagh, Colenaghbrick and Rossenagh, in the territory of 
Slewmarge; containing in said barony or territory 435 acres of arable 
and pasture lands, 

He also granted to hit, in 1619, the towns and lands of Calthenry and 
Kilwicke containing 48 acres ; Ballymagleran, Strangheagh and Towlogh, 
98 acres ; the castle, town and lands el Bertitiie, 22 sores ; Castlekill, 10 
actes ; Ballefansen, 20 acres; Cawlagh, alias Cawltagh, 8 actes ; Lough, 
Caldeavre, Tessahanefeckan, iu Kilesken and Monofotd 80 vores Golnatng 
Cappilugge, alias Tomocloge alias Tilmocled, Leaugh and Ballagh, 
96 acres ; Cloghquillmore, and Cloghquillbeg, 50 sores; Carnie Dowley, 
82 acres ; Killenewer in the upper wood near the mountains, 80 nores ; 
Ballygenan and ‘Tyraghfin, alias Whitilayos, 40 acres ; Kilbynefaylo, 40 
acres ; and Cappyuehanney, 26 acres; all in this county. 

Lodge tells us that Bellingham was of Saxon origin, and of great anti- 
quity ; so far Lodgeis ly correct, nevertheless, he does not say he was 
of noble origin; yet he tells us his great ancestor was knighted by Henry 
the First, 754 years ago. Indeed the acts of Bellingham, whose character 
the grovelling scorpion Monson endeavoured to deck in pleasing colours, 
fully show the baseness of his origin. England though furnished with 
unbounded audacity, grew ashamed over them. 


Pace 101. 

‘The unconditional submission of prince Patrick and the itee of 
the lieutenant were shamefully violated, As I have observed, Ndward, the 
son of England’s Nero, influenced by the Protector, the Dake of Somerset, 

we the territories of Leix and Offaly to Bellingham and his kinsmen, 

‘rince Patrick died in prison, O’Conor having made an effort to escape 
was retaken and condemned to lasting imprisonment. In five years after, 
his beautiful and accomplished daughter stood before the bigot Mary, and 
pathetically sought the release of her father. Mary granted the petition 
of the illustrious girl, on which O'Conor in 1554 retarned to Ireland, but 
on his landing in Dublin was imprisoned. ‘This act of flagrant injustice 
was patted solely to prevent him from recovering his property of which 
he had been deprived, 
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Pace 102. 

‘The parliament held in the 8rd and 4th of Philip and Mary passed an 
act, “Wohereby the King and Queen’s majesties, and the heirs and suc- 
eee ot ae Claes sealed So De eotinbe ef Lelxe, Slowmarge, Tee 
Glenmaliry, and Offaly, and for making the same counties shire-ground.”* 

Section I.—enacted that “ The King and Queen (during the life of the 
Queen) and her heirs and successors, shall for ever, asin right of the 
crown of England and Ireland, the counties of Leixe, Slewmarge, Inty, 
Glenmaliry, and Offaly, and all manors, lands, &e., of what kind soever, 
according to the ancient limits, meres and bounds of the sane counties.” 

Section I1.—enacted that ‘The new port in Leixe for ever hereafter fo 
be called Mary-borough, and that the said counties of Leixe, Slewmarge, 
Trry, and such portion of Glenmaliry, as standeth on that side the river 
Barrow, whereon Mary-borough standeth, and all the manors, lands, &e., 
of the same to be from the first day of this present parliament one shire ot 
county, and to be called the Queen’s County, and shall for ever, from the 

id day be reputed and taken asa county or shire to all purposes. And 
that there shall be appointed therein a sheriff, coroners, escheator, clerk 
of the market, and other officers and ministers of justice yearly, as in other 
shires or counties of this realm be or shall be.” 


strangers will allow them to call their own.” 
and suferings of the Irish under the British Nero, a man who changed his 
teligion as often as he decapitated his unfortunate wives. His daughters, 
Mary and Elizabeth, embraced adverse tenets with equal obstinacy. 


history, and go dear in. the eyes of the divinily-reading Mountjoy, that 
he prayed to have the happiness of kissing her royal hank, oe? 


ai . Pace 106, 
This’ is the prince Rory whom English maligners assert stabbed in 
a Parts of the body his prisoner Harrington, when on the contrary, 
arrington and Cosby would have been put to death on the night on 
which the castle of Cluin-Kyle was destroyed, but for the interposition of 


prince Rory, who said 1 i , 
be Snes ia a that the blood of a captive should never tarnish 


‘The retainer who sacrificed his life to is pri 
e preserve that of his prince was by 
tame O'Kelly, a young man of manly figare and rematkatly handsome. 
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He was a descendent of the O'Kellys who formerly possessed the pro- 
perty, afterwards postessed by the O'Byrues of ‘imogue, 


Pace 107. 


Spenser, like his countrymen, on similar matters, endeavours to 
tarnish the fame of Feagh Mac Hugh O'Byrne, and finally to 
stigmatize him as an upstart of mean otigin, "He tells us that his 
grandfativer, Shane Mac Turlogh, was a man of the meanest regard, 
having neither wealth nor power; that his son Hugh Mac Shane, the 
father of Feagh, was a captain of thieves and outlaws in the great 
fastnesses of Glan-Malor; and by such got for himself a great name 
amongst the Trish. 

All this is as true as his conjecture regurding the British descent of 
the O’Byrnes. It is really strange ;—what a mass of confusion a 
prostituted maligner can create. And it is not only strange, but true, 
that illustrious characters suffer more by an ier defamer, than by 
thermost satiric language of those who are nobly descended. 

From the Annals of the Four Masters, ns well as from history in 
general, we lean tht Reagh, Mac Hugh's ancestors were Princes of 

ly Briuin Cualan, comprising the greater part of the barony of 
Ballenacor, in which they possewed a strong fortes for 800 yeas, 
and were also styled lords of Ranelagh. 

Of this illustrious sept by Charles O'Byrne, who settled in Byrne's 
Grove in the county of Kilkenny, is the present Dudley Byrne, of 
Sorrall's Hill, Bsq., in he connty of Tipperary. ‘This highly respectable 
gentleman, as Mr. Charles Byrne, of Mayadd, and the other descendants 
of the O'Byrnes, is a relative of the ancient and exalted O’Mahers, of 
Longorehard and Nutgrove in the county of Tipperary. 


Pace 111. 


‘The family of Carew is said to be of great antiquity in Devonshire 
and Gane; and in order to work the matter into a state of pre- 
eminence, it is said some traces of its origin is evident from the dukes 
or kings of Suevia, now Schevabia, in High Germany. © marvellous 
investigation! And to give a confirmatory evincement to this superb 
swell of antiquity, antiquarians think (thinking indeed is a strong 
evidence) they came into England with the princely-begotten William 
the Conquerer, the introducer of so many noble families into . 
Nothing can be more certain than this, as the name of one Carew, 
good or bad, mean or splendid, is to be foand, after much research, 
in the errr Roll. SWaperen) cde “ of somethin, 
like respectability ‘on the part t ‘indsor, 80 
from his beit or governor of the Castle of Windsor; he had 
two sons, William, from whom the lords Windsors are descended, and 
Gerald, from whom are the Carews and Fitageralds, Gerald, avindful 
20 
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of his noble origin, and wishing to show to the world the putty of 
his hereditary pride, married Nesta, daughter of Rus prince of South 
‘Wales, concubine to Henry the First, whose dowry was the castle of 
Carew ; by this prude he had threesons, William, Maurice, and David, 
who was bishop of St. Davids, in 1176. William was the father of 
Raymund le Gros, the distinguished ancestor of the Graces ; Maurice 
the ancester of the Fitzgeralds. After the death of Gerald, the modest 
Nesta married Stephen, constable of Cardigan; consequently the 
Fitzgeralds, the Graces and Fitzstephens are relatives and direct 
descendants of Nesta, of Gerald Constable of Pembroke, and Stephen 
Constable, of Aberteivi. If such can or cannot coustitute a nobility, 
Tregret we have not an Irish Juvenal to glorify and immottalize, or 
eternally damn it. 

Donogh O'Brien was the first Earl of Thomond, commonly called the 

reat Karl, and descendant of Brian Boroimhe ; this appears magnificent ; 
fat when we behold treachery and apostacy clinging to it we must 
avert our gaze, and for s moment survey that part where degeneracy 
and violated faith are depicted, - 

A history of the ancestors of Lord Audley could not fatigue even the 
‘most lazy reader, as all we learn is, Nicholas de Audley was summoned 
to parliament so far back as 1296. ‘This isa grand evincement of 
# noble origin and of a remote antiquity. 

The antiquity of the Earl of Ormond’s family is much illustrated by 
the cavilling of genealogists ; nevertheless, it appears that one Herveius, 
sho had the honour to come with the Conquerer in his expedition to 
England, was the father of Herveius Walter; and that in process of 
time the descendants took the name of Fitzwalter, which name was lost 
in the name of Butler, a name that Theobald assumed, Henry the 
Second aaving conferred on him tae Butlership of Ireland in 1177. 

A little reflection tells us it was but Gepoalie that Prince Anthony 
should pay the most reserved respect to the illustrious company, no 
matter whiat insults himself, his religion or his country might receive. 
What was his ancestral origin of 2764 years in comparison to the 
novel splendour of Elizabeth’s nurslings? On the whole it was a great, 
arrogance on the part of Prince Anthony to oppose the scurrility of 
Ormond, a man of such authority under the English crown, and taking 

"80 proper an opportunity of displaying his attachment to the cause of 
his benign queen, Had the matter succeeded agreeable to Ormond’s 
wishes, her majesty in half ecstacy would have fixed her “ fair and royal 
eyes” on it. But Prince Anthony, “a bold and bloody young man,” 
‘still retaining in person the quintessence of his ancestral royalty, frus- 
trated the pomposity of the trinmer, and fully evinced to Kngland that 
Elizabeth by her adulators, triminers and cutthroats, should not place 
her royal foot on bis highly superior royal neck. 

The memory of Prince Anthony has still its calumuistors, and 
though more than 250 years have passed away since tlie fall of the 
truly royal Hector of Leinster, and grandson of the magnanimous and 
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celebrated O'Byrne, yet despiteful feelings against hin still exist, T 
admit that violence is often done to the honour of a nation by Some 
who boast they are her people; and in no instance is it more evident 
than when reptile flatterers of on ascendant power endeavour fa iy 
to disgrace the illustrious characters ‘of men who withstood the brant 
af oppression, ot nobly devoted thei, property and their lives to the 
fambs that consumed the fragments of their country's splendour, 
“The renowned O'More, the last prince of the ancient and royal sept, 
lies now two centuries and a-half in the sleep of death ; an ornamental 
sepulchte cover not his remains: fame when awakened, even in sorrow, 
rejects the mimicry of such, yet accuses tradition for having Tost all 
Knowledge of the “narrow house” of the hero. Good Being | our 
intellect wanders in painful confusion as we me. tread without due 
reverence on the earth that covers his remains. This reflection should 
strike the tender strings of our pathetic nature, and be a creative 
something more than an ordinary dejection round and over the fading 


verdure of memory. 


Pace 116. 


Tn 1641, as we learn by Castlehaven's Memoirs, the Roman Catholics 
in England were suffering great severities; and that such like afflictions 
were about to be pat into effect against the Irish Catholics, Dr. 
‘Anderson tells us; “The native Irish being well informed, as 
thought, that they now (1641) must either tun Protestants, of depart 
the kingdom, or be hanged at their own doors, ney betovk to arms in 
their own defence, ae in the province of Ulster where the six 
counties had been forfeited.’ 

‘Lord Clarendon says; “About the beginning of November, 1641, 
the English and Scotch forces in Carrickfergus tnurdered in one night 
all the inhabitants of the island of Gee to the number of 3000, men, 
women, and children, all innocent persons, ina time when none of the 
Catholics of that country were in arms or rebellion.” He adds, “ This 
was the first massacre committed in Ireland on either sides.” 

His Lordship, when speaking of the Baelish garrisons of the county 
of Cork, says, “that after burning and. pillaging all that county. they 
murdered above 300 persons, men, women, and children, before the 
Febellion began in Munster. And’ the sune party Ted) 100 labourers 
prisoners to Caperquin, who, being tied in ova les, were east into the 
river, and made sport to see them drowned ;—"* observe,” says he, “ 
this county is not charged with an; murder committed on Protestants. 

‘A man of honest and noble feelings, duly reflecting over those 
abominable crimes, cannot directly ceusure the ings of the 
Catholic Leaders of the rebellion in which Roger O’More was a prioeipal 
inst . And while we gaze in disgust over the atrocities subse- 
quently committed by merciless rebels, the incessstt flashes of royal 
anger discover to us the ‘most heinous crimes committed by those who 
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accounted themselves the avenger of violated justice. The pencil of 
treason, truly, is drawn along painfully to delineate her horrible wicked 

5 yét there is not an inch on any one of its lines but is marked by 
the inhumanity and abominable crimes of the ascendant power. It is 
an evident fact, the representations of acts of heartless brutality that 
epi presents to our view exceed in atrociousness any to be found 
in history. 

While een surveys this complicated impurity, an all absorbing 
consideration arises causing the heart to despond over the result of a 
final judgment. Man in his wickedness seems to believe he is predes- 
inated to pass by death from one corruptible kingdom into another ; 
orthat the great Creator is to be influenced or swayed by some un- 
defineable power conducive to the eternal happiness of man’s evil will ; 
unless such is the deplorable mental blindness of the wicked, they never 
would dare to violate the laws of an all-just God, whose mercy is 
exceedingly great, and whose anger is exceedingly terrible. Such likely 
is 80, or the blood-shedder and the robber would not dare to even half 
suppose in the strength of human nature that they could live hereafter 
“in eternal fire, in everlasting burning.” 

“Tmpius si egerit penitentiam rapinamque reddiderit vita vivet ;”— 
“ Redite omnibus debita nemini quidquam debeatis, nisi ut invisem 
deligatis.”—Ezechiel and Romans; 38 ch., 15 v,; 13 ch. 7th and 8th 
verses, ‘on remittitur peccatim nisi restituatur ablatum, sed ut dixi 
cum restitui potest.”—St. Augustine, Epistle 152 and 54, 

A learned commentator on the above passages says ; “ Weare bound 
from a natural precept to observe justice, and neither take away or 
retain the property of another, ‘The omission of restitution is a virtual 
theft, as it is the continued acceptance of the property of another, the 
owner being unwilling, He who does not restore transgresses that 
natural precept, ‘do not to another what you wish not to be done to 
‘yourself.’ ”” 

Reflection over the above will speak much to all who possess the 
plundered properties of others. 


Pace 120. 


What a splendid history we have of the immaculate Stuarts, for whom 
the Irish shed their blood ; for better it was that the Irish remained in 
a state of honorable reservation, or even in painful obscurity. The 
chains of an oppressor are more bearable to a noble mind than the 
worthless display of his military equipments, over which the frown of 
ingratitude and the blood-stained sword of tyranny rest. For a fidelity 
but too sincerely devoted, we find a Pigott, a Flower of humble and 
obscure origin, in fall possession, and an O'Dunn or an O'More driven 
to ruin or treacherously massacred, 

f all the worthless families on record the Stuarts were the most 
Temarkable, particularly from the time their blood became enriched by 
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8 matrimonal alliance with the sister of England’s Nero. ‘That allianae 
seems to have been formed and consummated by an evil power in order 
{0 confuse, convulse, and finally subvert, the tendenoy not only of 
justice, but virtue and humanity, 

‘The crimes of Henry the Seventh entailed evils on his posterity; he 
was a faithless friend, a bitter enemy, a cruel husband, an undutiful 
son, a careless father, and an ungenerous master. Yet this Catholic 
king of renowned England had not even an idea of the Reformation so 
much stigmatized, as the influx of so many crimes through the system 
of divine theory. 

When he found his days were nearly numbered, and that tortures 
due to his flagrant sins awaited his trembling spirit, he began, poor 
man, when impotent to augment his iniquities, to think seriously of a 
divine judgment, and in order to allay the terrors of a guilty conscienoe 
he gave a portion of his plunder in alms, liberated debtors, and infringed 
on the parity of religion by founding religious houses with the spoils 
of his glaring robberies. 

After a retrospect of his life, and a reflection on the abominable 
wickedness of his son Henry, we may naturally say such should be the 
result ;—and yet his son, that lazar of complicated sins, when bloated 
with innocent blood, and groaning beneath the burthen of his most 
infernal villanies, evinced his belief in the faith of Christ by Were? 
the hand of Cranmer, prince of hypocrites, Who ean doubt of 
Harry’s salvation after so evident an evincement of his sincere belief ? 
‘That squeeze in the strength of his royal faith and the ebullitions of his 
royal sins, was quite ent to stay the just vengeance of a long 
offended God, ant give the pious Cranmer a full confidence that Harry's 
spirit in its flight to heaven far outstripped the pursuit of his flaming 
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The next upstay of Harry's bloodless system was Edward, who 
embraced the principles of Edward Seymour, Earl of Hertford, a man 
deeply versed in rapacity and tyranny. On the death of Edward, Mary 
sueceeded ; and, like her father, was merciless bigot. Contrary to the 
feelings of a woman, she delighted in the pains and sorrows of mis- 
guided men, She became the pole-star of consuinate intriguing 
Villains who had religion on their lips, and a relentless tendency fur 
every species of erime in their hearts. Her sanguinary mode of estab- 
lishing the ancient faith of England was deservedly and finally frus- 
trated by her death; and indeed her reign was sufficiently long to 
eternally disgrace her character. : 

Elizabeth mounted the bloody theatre, and to a full extent satiated 
her heinous and infernal passions. Never had the devil a more ample 
space for effecting his nefarious purposes as he had in the years of the 
lascivious Bessy. “ 

James Stuart succecded ; he was neither a Protestant nor a Catholic ; 
nevertheless ready to saerifice his friend to the fear of his enemy. And 
in order that he should appear in his true colours Ly a descendant of 
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Harry and an apostate, he immediately promulgated the statute of 
comtcrasi asian 1 by the reputed strampet and hypocrite Bliza- 
beth. This nearly struck to the ground the spirit of religious rectitude, 
The Trish, beset on every side, beheld their misfortunes cond i 5 
their liberty, harassed by repeated persecutions, became languid ; they 
with heart-rending feelings laid it down in the house of their common 
sorrows ; their mournful wail arose and echoed in the recesses of the 
mountains ; yet'such was not competent to relax the inflexible wicked- 
ness of James, he constrained the Catholics of rank and condition fo 
watch and inform against those of their own community who did not 
frequent the Protestant churclies, and for the neglect, or rather repug- 
nance, against such they were subject to fine and imprisonment. 

When this royal libertine found himself extremely enervated, and 
that the hour of his death was at hand, he sent for his son whom he 
exhorted to persevere in the Protestant religion, Of all others this 
incitement most ill became the poltroon James; to persevere in the 
religion that was the principal cause of his grandfather's death, In 
the religion, for the supposed preservation of which his lovely, his 
religious, but cruelly ill-treated mother bled. What excitement, what 
brutality, or what insult, an ancestral honour could affect his corrupted 
heart?” His mental capacity was of the meanest nature, it never even 
pened over the limits of this world’s oggrandizement. He died as he 
ived, and an eternity opened the cyes that ambition, avarice, and 
impiety closed. Such and so awaited the two Charleses. 

james the Second mounted the throne, a most infamous scoundrel 
and narrow-minded bigot, who exultingly took up a hat when he lost a 
crown. He fled with the curse of Ireland on his back, and became pious 
when bound in the chains of his own shame in the land of his exile. 
He wrote his memoirs, and endeavoured to exculpate himself from the 
jount tortures he was the principal cause of inflicting on his 
nglish subjects a bythe not only brutal but infernal Geoffry and his 
colleagues in bloodshed. 


Pace 122, 


Of the illustrious sept of the O’Dunns of the Oak, is John Dunne, 
of Ballinakill, Bsq., nephew to the Right Rev. Dr. Delany, bishop of 
Kildare and Leighlin, and father of the Rev. John Dunne, Pre- 
ident of Carlow College, and also of Lyndon Dunne, E-q. This 
branch of the O’Dunns is indeed very respectable, being relatives of 
the O'Mahers, the O'Delanys, the O'Bymnes, of Byrne's Grove and of 
Lugneurren, and of many other highly respectable families. ‘The Rev. 
John Dunne is a man of brilliant abilities, and very much esteemed 
by all who have the happiness of being acquainted with him, His 
father is © man of considerable faculties and notoriety ; he had the 
honour to stand on two occasions before Committees of the Engli 
House of Commons, where he displayed an accurate and ‘an. extens 
knowledge. 
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Pace 130. 

It does not appear in Irish history that before the English invasion 
the Irish made anything like a common practice of pulling cul tg 
eyes of their prisoners. ‘This savage habit of inflicting injury eame into 
common use after the English corrupted the Trish, and, too frequently, 
set the barbarous example. 

When Dermod advanced into Ossory, he and the English encamped 
near an old ruined fort ; towards midnight they suddenly saw a vast 
army rushing upon them from every side ; the English and Irish became 
in a state of confusion: But the apparitions vanished as the: passed 
the camp of the Wexfordmen. Such has often been seen in Same, 
and such, in all probability, are the ancient Milesians in their mysterious 
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‘This does not appear as unworthy even of common credit, as we 
have been assured by a soldier named Hamilton, who fought in the 
battle of Quebec, and was on guard on the night of the day of that 
battle, that he saw at the hour of midnight the ghosts of the slain 
charge, retreat and re-charge us if in actual battle ; and went through 
the whole terrific forms as they did on the day of that night on which 
day they fell; and that the apparitions were over the unburied bodies 
of the slain. % 

Some members of the renowned O'Hanlons settled in this county. 
Dr. O'Hanlon, of Portarlington, is of this sept, also the Rev. John 
O'Hanlon, who is a native of Stradbally, and now resides in America. 
‘The O’Hanlons were lords of the territory which forms the baronies of 
Orior, in Armagh, and many of them are mentioned as powerful and 
valiant chiefs, and_held the office of hereditary standard-bearers to the 
kings of Ulster. 


THE END. 
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a Fe ERRATA. 
a 
Page 2, 92, for ‘* are," read ‘on. 
“ft we oe for Datang” rad Danagns,” 
als 
Bs i Danan,” read “ Dananns," 
yon jeputed,” read * reputed,” 


seen. 


na 
t 2 for *+Tkerrin,* read ** Ireton." 
»" read ** Baliomoyler."* 
read ‘* Berehaven,” 
Bowen.’ 
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